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R. MACDONALD’S indictment of the Govern- 
M ment’s conduct of foreign policy was heartily 
endorsed by the Labour Party Conference 
on Tuesday, and it will be heartily endorsed, we believe, 
by many outside the Labour Party. Not only, as he 
pointed out, has British diplomacy been extraordinarily 
ineffective in the councils of Europe—and even reac- 
tionary, as in the refusal to sign the “ optional clause ” 
for arbitration—but it has now surrendered its indepen- 
dence. Great Britain apparently wants nothing and 
believes in nothing, save what France wants and 
believes in. It is imperative that, in Mr. MacDonald’s 
words, there should be a re-orientation of our foreign 
policy. Friendship with France is one thing ; servitude 
to France is quite another. The imbroglios of the last 
few weeks have shown all too plainly the folly of 
which men like Lord Cushendun and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain are capable. And even now, when the 
gaff is blown and the whole world is laughing at us, 
our Government still refuses to publish the full story 
of the Anglo-French ‘ compromise.” Whether its 
motive is shame or mere stupidity, we do not know. 
It is presumably one or the other, for it is fudge to say 
that we must wait for official replies from Italy and 
Japan. But clearly the whole thing has got to be known, 
and the sooner it is known, the sooner we may hope 
that it will be forgotten. 
* * * 








Apart from the discussion of the new political pro- 
gramme (which is not concluded at the time of writing) 
the most important business of the Labour Party 
Conference at Birmingham has been the taking of 


Communists have at last thoroughly disgusted both 
the political and the industrial sections of the 
Labour movement; and the process of expelling them 
with bell, book and candle goes on with but few voices 
raised against it. With Mr. Cook away ill, there are 
indeed hardly any notable figures on whom the “ Left ” 
can rely; and, when the vote is taken, the majority 
against it is overwhelming every time. Henceforth, 
Communist and crypto-Communist delegates will be 
ineligible to serve as delegates at any Labour Party 
conference, national or local, even if they are duly 
nominated by the Trade Unions to which they belong. 
Communist speakers are also forbidden to speak in 
public from Labour platforms, and the Executive’s 
hand is strengthened still further in dealing with local 
parties which refuse to accept the official party dis- 
cipline. So rigid an orthodoxy clearly needs excep- 
tional justification ; and this week’s resolutions could 
hardly have been adopted had not the Communists 
made themselves utterly impossible in almost every- 
body’s eyes. We presume that Lord Rothermere and 
his friends will continue to denounce the Labour Party 
as the friend of Communism, and try to persuade the 
middle classes that it is heading straight for Red 
Revolution. But in face of what has happened at 
Birmingham and at the Trades Union Congress at 
Swansea, even his newspapers will not find it easy to 
make out a plausible case. 
* * * 

In its private session on party finance the Conference 
discussed among other things the effects of the Trade 
Disputes Act of last year. It appears that on the 
average over sixty per cent. of the members of Trade 
Unions affiliated to the Labour Party have now signed 
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the prescribed forms and agreed to pay their contri- 
butions to the “ political fund.” In view of the 
difficulty of extracting written promises to pay from 
several millions of workers scattered all over the country, 
this is a quite remarkable achievement—the more 
remarkable because it has been accomplished at a time 
of severe unemployment, when most workmen have 
to count carefully every penny they spend. It seems 
probable that as new entrants come into the Unions, 
the percentage “ contracting-in ” is likely to increase ; 
for the reluctance to contribute seems to have been 
found mostly among the older men. The Labour 
Party is, however, certain to enter the forthcoming 
general election under a severe financial handicap ; 
for it has no great accumulated party funds, and few 
rich supporters on whom it can make a call for help. 
This is the less serious because Labour has always 
relied more on voluntary than on paid workers; and 
it will need their aid more than ever next year. 
Incidentally, its success in getting a substantial majority 
of all its affiliated Trade Unionists to agree to pay the 
political levy gives the lie to many of the arguments 
that were used at the time when the Trade Disputes 
Act was passed. 
* * 

A pretty drama—and it may be a tragic one—will be 
played in the town of Wiener-Neustadt on October 7th, 
when the two armed factions—the “ Fascist ” Heimwehr 
and the Social Democratic Schutzbund—will hold their 
rival demonstrations. The Austrian Government began 
by forbidding the Socialist meeting, but eventually 
withdrew the veto, only insisting that lines of 
demarcation should be drawn between the two bodies. 
The Fascists are to parade in the main square in the 
morning and the Socialists in the afternoon, and their 
respective contingents are to use different railway 
stations. Whether these precautions, together with the 
presence of a large force of regular troops, will prevent a 
conflict remains to be seen ; a few criminal elements, as 
Dr. Renner, the Socialist leader, pointed out, might 
easily set a spark to the powder magazine. The 
Government’s attitude to the whole business seems to us 
inexplicable, save on the assumption that they want 
trouble. Dr. Renner, in an interpellation in the 
Parliament on Tuesday, strongly urged an all-round 
disarmament ; but Dr. Seipel, the Chancellor, refused to 
consider it till after October 7th, and then only if there 
were good prospects of general tranquillity. According 
to the reports, Dr. Seipel showed extreme partisanship in 
his defence of the Fascists’ right to demonstrate. We 
can hardly believe that a man of his shrewdness really 
intends to give a blessing to such a movement. But we 
think the Socialists are justified in saying that the 
responsibility will be his if there is a row next Sunday. 

* * * 

M. Venizelos’s visit to London this week has been a 
distinct success. As financial reform was one of the 
labels which brought him back into power, he very 
naturally has made a point of seeking contact with the 
City. On this occasion, however, he has not been in 


search of a loan, and the real object of his visit was to 
explain to the British Government not only his recent 
pact of friendship with Italy, but also his plans for 
similar treaties with Turkey and Jugoslavia. Although 
the Greek Premier is undoubtedly the most talented 
statesman whom Greece has produced for fifty years, 


cael 


his reckless Imperialism both during and after the war 
has been largely responsible for the confusion into 
which the political life of Greece has been plunged 
ever since the débdcle in Asia Minor. To-day M, 
Venizelos has learnt his lesson and he has come back 
into power with a majority which should assure him 
a long period of office. The old energy and the old 
ambition are still there, but the former Imperialism 
has been replaced by a policy of conciliation which is 
more in keeping with the needs of post-war Europe. 
Certainly the programme which he outlined in London 
has much to recommend it. He has made his bow in 
Rome and has flattered the Italians. He has been very 
careful to point out that his proposed pact with Jugo- 
slavia is a treaty of friendship and in no sense a military 
alliance of two Balkan peoples against Italy. He is 
prepared to go to Angora and to make his peace with 
the Turks. None of these objects should be beyond 
his powers, although he will have one or two difficult 
problems to settle, notably, the question of the railway 
and port of Salonika, before he can complete his treaty 
with the Jugoslavs. It may even be that M. Venizelos 
will be able to crown a varied and amazingly full career 
by acting as a peacemaker between Belgrade and Rome, 
and by relieving the political tension in one of the most 
dangerous war-centres in Europe. 
* * * 

In the American Presidential campaign the religious 
issue is now paramount, and there is every indication 
that it will be the decisive factor on November 6th. A 
prominent Republican woman in Virginia sent out to 
women voters a letter of impassioned warning against 
Governor Al Smith. “We must save the United 
States from being Romanised and rum-ridden,” is her 
slogan. Mr. Hoover promptly repudiated the letter, 
reiterating his view that “ religious questions have no 
part in this campaign.” That statement, however, 
is as remote from the facts as it could well be. The 
‘‘ whispering campaign,” as the Americans call it, 
is in full swing against Governor Smith through the 
south and west, and some thousands of ministers in 
the evangelical churches are reinforcing the efforts 
of the Ku Klux Klan and the other militant anti- 
Catholic bodies. The crucial question in this last 
month of the campaign is that of the Southern States, 
which are distracted over the Democratic candidate 
as they have not been in any election since the Civil 
War. It is impossible at present to predict the way 
in which voting will go in the hitherto unchanging 
Democratic South; but the situation in Virginia, the 
leading Southern State, undoubtedly gives support to 
the Republican hopes. If Mr. Hoover can win Virginia, 
the historic anomaly of the “ Solid South,” in which 
voting against the Republican candidate has been 
taboo, will be finally broken. 

* * x 

The strike in the Australian ports assumed an 
alarming aspect on October 1st with the coming into 
effect of Mr. Bruce’s drastic measure, the Transport 
Workers Act, which requires the registration of all 
waterside workers without reference to their Unions, 
and is, in effect, a ‘ blacklegs’ charter.” Sharp 
differences of opinion and of temper were revealed 
between the different cities, and especially between 
Melbourne and Adelaide. In Melbourne the Unions 
took a stiff line of resistance to the Act, while from the 
beginning the Adelaide branches were disposed to 
accept registration. They voted, indeed, for a com- 
promise ; but the port of Adelaide has been idle since 
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last Monday, enormous shipments of wool being held 
up at the docks. The settlement there was suspended, 
as the Union leaders contend, because the owners 
would not confirm their pledge for an immediate 
conference on the points in dispute. The latest 
development is the decision of a federal conference of 
transport and maritime Unions to form “ Councils 
of Action ” in each State and to refuse to touch goods 
handled by “‘ volunteers.”” A motion for the extension 
of the strike to other Unions was rejected, for most of 
the Labour leaders see nothing to be gained, and a 
great deal to be lost, by anything that smells of revolu- 
tion, especially with a general election due six weeks 
hence. In the circumstances we doubt whether the 
“Councils of Action” will come to much. The 
waterside workers have, as we believe, a real 
grievance, but their best hope of remedying it is by 
constitutional means. 


* * * 


The passing of a German Zeppelin over England on 
Tuesday night, for the first time for more than ten 
vears, Was a notable event. In a certain sense such an 
event, trivial though it be in itself, seems a surer omen 
of the reign of peace than a dozen Councils and Assem- 
blies meeting in Geneva. So far the League, though 
it has failed in some big things, has done a lot of good 
work about comparatively little things and thereby 
has built up an organisation which, to say the least, 
is likely to prove a heavy clog upon the chariot wheels of 
those who might be most inclined to lead Europe into 
anew war. A new general war is, of course, unthinkable 
—with or without a League of Nations—as long as 
there are men in power who can remember what the 
last war cost us all. A foreign Power which wanted, 
for example, to make a British Government go to war 
again in the near future would have to be very 
“ aggressive ”’ indeed, more aggressive than it is reason- 
able to imagine. But this certainty does not lessen 
the satisfaction with which we realise that a German 
Zeppelin may now fly over our country without arousing 
any feeling but that of friendly curiosity. The League 
of Nations has become an important guarantor of 
peace; but Anglo-German friendship, as all political 
realists understand, immensely strengthens the 
guarantees. The antics of our Cushenduns at Geneva 
are serious, but while we can welcome a Graf Zeppelin, 
we may feel a good deal less anxiety about them. 

* * ** 

The Minister of Transport gave on Tuesday a 
detailed exposition of the Government’s proposals for 
the reform of highway administration. These are, 
of course, part of Mr. Chamberlain’s general scheme, 
and will be included in the forthcoming Bill. The 
abolition of the smaller highway authorities, and the 
transference of their powers to the county councils, 
is undoubtedly a good thing; for, apart from the great 
trunk roads, more and more of the ordinary highways 
are coming to serve not mainly local traffic, but motor 
vehicles quite unconnected with the locality. The 
motor-bus especially now plies down village lanes for 
which, perhaps, a tiny district council has to accept 
the financial responsibility. The result is an absurd 
variation in highway rates, according to the purely 
chance distribution of road miles in the different areas. 
On this side the Government’s proposals will find few 
critics; but it is another question whether the help 
allowed to the new highway authorities from the 
Exchequer is likely to be at all adequate to the growing 
heeds of the time. Even the county is now, in many 
cases, too small an area to be fairly charged with the 
upkeep of the roads within its borders, at any rate 
unless it is given substantially increased help from 
national funds. This applies alike to new construction 
and to the upkeep of existing roads, on which the wear 
and tear are rapidly increasing, not only with the 


number of motor vehicles, but also with their growing 
size and (shall we say ?) ferocity. 


* * * 


The national settlement of the dispute over milk 
prices has not prevented a number of local troubles ; 
for the distributors’ national organisation does not 
represent the whole country, and a number of big 
retailers in the provinces have refused to be bound by 
the terms accepted by both parties in London. The 
trouble is especially acute in Lancashire, and in both 
Liverpool and Manchester the farmers have this week 
refused to supply firms which have rejected their terms, 
and instituted a system of direct distribution from 
improvised depots of their own. As a good number of 
retailers in these areas have already given way, no 
acute hardship has so far been caused, and most people 
have been able without difficulty to get supplies from 
one source or another. The co-operative societies, 
which do not belong to the distributors’ organisation, 
seem to be divided in their attitude. Some promptly 
accepted the national terms, while others are still 
standing out against them, helped, in certain cases, 
by the control of supplies drawn directly from their 
own farms. Except where the national terms have been 
put into effect, the farmers appear to be acting solidly 
as a body in refusing supplies, though a few of the 
resisting retailers have been successful in importing 
milk from a distance. Meanwhile, the Food Council 
has met and taken a preliminary view of the situation 
as it affects the consumer. This, we hope, will be 
followed up, and full information about the finances 
of the milk trade secured. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Even in Irish polities 
there have been few more extraordinary careers than 
that of John Devoy, who died a few days ago in Atlantic 
City at the age of eighty-six. In his twenties he was 
one of the organisers of the Fenian Rebellion of 1867, 
and had the other leaders possessed a little of his 
determination and driving force the history of that 
muddled enterprise might have been less inglorious 
reading. Most Irishmen of that period began as 
revolutionaries ; the difference with Devoy was that no 
change of opinion on the part of his countrymen ever 
caused him to waver in his faith. It was largely by his 
efforts that Irish Americans became a formidable 
factor in American politics, and the skill with which 
Devoy manipulated them to drive wedges at critical 
moments between London and Washington cost Great 
Britain more dearly than half a dozen Irish insurrec- 
tions. But this success did not satisfy him. Throughout 
forty long years, during which Constitutional agitation 
was the accepted creed of the Irish people, he continued 
to preach physical force as the sole hope of national 
salvation both as a journalist in his paper, the Gaelic 
American, and in the inner councils of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, of which he was the directing 
mind. His chance came with the War, and though 
deaf and almost blind, the old revolutionary was the 
mainspring of the plot hatched in New York between 
German agents and the I.R.B. to stampede the Sinn 
Fein leaders into the Easter Rising. Devoy got his 
rebellion and, against all the odds, it succeeded. Yet 
the Anglo-Irish settlement which he accepted brought 
no balm to his soul. In the first place, it divided 
Ireland, and, secondly, the de Valera quarrel wrecked 
the solidarity of the Irish movement in the States. To 
Devoy this was the final catastrophe, but, from the 
Free State point of view, the paralysis of the American 
organisation was the best thing that could have 
happened. In spite of sentimental gush about the 
patriotism of our exiles, every responsible national 
leader speedily discovered that Irish Americans 
exercised a thoroughly unhealthy influence in Irish 
politics. 
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IMPROVING THE CONDITION 
OF THE POORER CLASSES 


R. BALDWIN gave his supporters at Yar- 
mouth last week what we are told was an 
‘ inspiriting *”’ lead. He achieved this by 
some very simple rhetorical arts suited to the very 
simple minds of those who compose the Conservative 
Party. He began by telling his audience what good 
fellows they were—fine fighters, completely united, 
rich in traditions, ably oflicered. Their opponents, 
whether “ Red ”’ Socialists or ‘‘ Pink”’ Liberals, were 
silly as well as wicked ; they were timid, ignorant, and 
all at sixes and sevens. Having put everyone in a 
good humour by this mixture of self-praise and abuse 
of the plaintiff's attorney, he was able to pass with 
some show of confidence to realities. His principal 
business was to cool the ardour of his Protectionist 
zealots—or rather, to keep it simmering in the hope 
of something turning up presently to prevent an awk- 
ward explosion. He therefore, while repeating his 
pledge against the introduction of a general tariff 
* until the question has been submitted to the country,” 
enthused mildly over “safeguarding ’’ and gave the 
“ Safeguarders ” grounds for hoping that iron and steel 
would get “the benefits of the Act.” . There seems, 
indeed, some little doubt about this, and both Die- 
hard Free Traders and Die-hard Protectionists would 
have liked a clearer pronouncement from Mr. Baldwin. 
But the pronouncement has, we presume, achieved its 
object—that is to say, it has left this part of the Con- 
servative programme illumined by a farthing dip, 
while the rest is in the full limelight. 

And what is the rest of the Conservative programme ? 
The rating reform scheme, of course, plus some other 
measures of social amelioration, mostly unspecified. 
These, we gather, are what inspirits the young idealists 
among Mr. Baldwin’s followers. Two Oxford under- 
graduates waxed cloquent on Disraeli and carried, 
amid much cheering, their motion that “‘ the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poorer classes is the 
unalterable policy of the Conservative Party.” Now, 
we do not question the sincerity of the movers of this 
resolution or of the applause that it evoked; Con- 
servatives in conference are, as we have said, very 
simple souls. But the naivety of its language, and of 
the belief and the hope that it enshrines, is a little too 
much for our gravity. The “ unalterable policy” of 
the Conservative Party is not laid down at Oxford, or 
at Yarmouth, or even in Downing Street, but in quite 
other quarters. Let the Tory democrats draw up the 
most modest set of measures genuinely designed to 
“improve the condition of the poorer classes,’’ and see 
how much enthusiasm it produces in the world of big 
business, on the Stock Exchange, in Belgravia or 
Hampstead! It is not that the nobility and gentry, the 
saptains of industry and the ratepayers of suburbia, 
bear any ill-will to the poorer classes. But their first 
concern is naturally the property and privileges of the 
richer classes, and it is the defence of those which is the 
Conservative Party’s “unalterable policy ’’—or alter- 
able, at least, only under extreme pressure. 

Mr. Baldwin remarked the other day that in four 
years the Government had only lost six seats—‘ one 
and a half a year; and if mathematics be true it will 


take 140 years toremove us.” We fancy that if the same 
species of calculation were applied to the Government’s 
social reforms, it would take much the same time to 
show a noticeable improvement in the condition of the 
poorer classes! For the plain fact is that the defenders 
of property and privilege who control Mr. Baldwin’s 
party are not willing to pay the price for reforms, 
They are not averse to the poor being more comfortable, 
but they object to being taxed for that purpose, or to 
diminishing profits in favour of wages, or abandoning 
rights ‘‘ to do what they like with their own.” And 
so it is that against the one or two gifts that Mr. Bald- 
win and his friends have conferred on the poor during 
the past four years there must be set a long list of 
refusals. They have not been able to afford urgent 
reforms in education and public health. The slums are 
still a crying scandal—and for all Mr. Baldwin's promises 
we expect that they will continue to be so whilst his 
party is in office. Unemployment is a monstrous evil, 
which, though doubtless beyond the power of any 
party to cure at once and completely, could be, and 
certainly would be, greatly reduced by a party that was 
inspired by a genuine zeal for the “ poorer classes.” 
The pitiable state of the coal industry is largely the 
fault of the owners who would have no interference 
with their right to be incompetent, and of the Conserva- 
tive Government which thought more of that right 
than of the national interest. And in many smaller 
things (smaller, yet obviously concerned with the wel- 
fare of the poor)—the Factories Bill, for example, and 
the Washington Hours Convention and Trade Boards— 
Mr. Baldwin has shown the hollowness of his pretensions. 
It is possible that something will be done to brighten 
this dismal record by the abolition of the Poor Law. 
But we are none too certain even of that. For already 
concessions have been made to Conservative prejudice 
which seriously impair the value of the proposed Bill, 
and if there are a few more the new Poor Law, so far as 
the poor are concerned, may turn out to be little better 
than the old. 

If then the Conservatives are going to the country 
next summer posing as “ the party of social progress,” 
they will be practising a gross fraud on the electorate. 
A Tory democracy, following the theories of the young 
Disraeli, is a conceivable thing. But there is no sign 
of it to-day. The few idealists—or realists—in the 
party who want to “dish the Whigs” by making 
a courageous and sustained attack on poverty and 
misery and injustice, are voices crying in the wilderness. 
Their party is not led by a Disraeli—and cannot be, 
for it contains none, so far as any mortal eye can 
see. It is dominated by men whose policy is to resist 
change, to go slow—and when they do go, to pay 
as little as possible for it. Some of them, indeed— 
perhaps a majority—think they have discovered 
another line of action, which will comfort the British 
poor at the foreigner’s expense, and it may be that the 
Conservative Party will presently stand wholly and 
officially for all-round Protection. But at the moment 
it does’ not; it is committed only to a trust in Mr. 
Baldwin and his pretence of being the true friend 
of the poorer classes. 

The poorer classes do not consist entirely of 
Solomons, and a great many of them will no doubt 
be deluded by the Tories. But it is equally beyond 


doubt that the present discontents will tell heavily 
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against the Government, and the challenge of the 
Labour Party is a formidable one. What, then, in 
contrast to Yarmouth, does the Birmingham conference 
offer to the electorate? ‘ Utopia,” say the Con- 
servatives. But the attempt to laugh their opponents 
out of court will not, we think, carry them far. The 
Labour programme, like the Liberal ‘“‘ Yellow Book,” 
may be, as its critics assert, very ambitious; it may be 
overloaded with its “ sixty-five planks,” it may include 
proposals which will require years to work out. But 
comprehensiveness and boldness in attacking deep- 
seated social maladies may well be the very qualities 
that will appeal to people who are sick of Mr. Baldwin’s 
timidity and niggling. The programme is Socialistic 
enough, but nobody will expect Mr. MacDonald, if 
he takes Mr. Baldwin’s place, to achieve ‘ Socialism 
in One Parliament.” What may be confidently 
expected is the carrying of urgent measures of social 
reform by men to whom the “ improvement of the 
condition of the poorer classes” is not a mere cant 
phrase. The men may, pace Mr. Lansbury, include 
Liberals, and the measures may fall somewhat short 
of what Messrs. Cook and Maxton would call Socialism. 
The Conservatives will, of course, call them Socialism. 
Mr. Baldwin, indeed, has already announced that the 
issue at the next general election will be the defence 
of Individualism: and Constitutionalism (why Con- 
stitutionalism ?) against the Socialist attack, and some 
Labour stalwarts are well pleased to have it put that 
way. But a good many electors, we surmise, will not 
bother about these imposing words. They will look 
behind them and see a much simpler issue—the choice 
between a Government that drops a tear over the poor 
on suitable occasions, and a Government that hates 
poverty and will wage steady war on it. 


“CHRIST IN VAUDEVILLE” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


1) YHEN Mrs. Aimée Semple McPherson left the 
Atlantic liner at Cherbourg and announced her 
intention of enjoying a week of the night life 
in Paris before opening her assault upon the Devil in 
England, certain foolish persons petitioned the Home 
Secretary to order her exclusion from the country. The 
upshot was as certain as anything could be. The woman 
evangelist from California was already assured of a popular 
success: the stunt Press had seen to that. This silly 
attempt to get Sir William Joynson-Hicks to treat her as 
he treated Harry Thaw last winter did the rest, and Mrs. 
McPherson is duly set in the full glare of the limelight. 
Her “ gospel vaudeville” performance in the Albert Hall 
can hardly fall short of her own expectations and those of 
her publicity staff—for its management is in the hands 
of Mr. C. B. Cochran. She is, it may be admitted, astonish- 
ing enough as a person ; but when made a subject of study 
she is a good deal more interesting if taken as a social 
symptom. She belongs to Los Angeles; in other words, 
to that side of American life which has the film colony of 
Hollywood as its most spectacular embodiment. Indeed, 
decent citizens of California sometimes complain that 
visitors to Los Angeles are apt to demand only two 
things—a tour of the Hollywood studios and a sight of 
Sister Aimée on her own stage. 

Perhaps the oddest thing about Mrs. McPherson is that 
she is not a Western American, but a native of Ontario, 
the daughter of Scotch-Canadian parents. Her career 
was fully summarised in Tux New STaresmAN a year or 


two ago; but since she has now become an international 
incident, it may he worth while to recall that career in 
outline. At seventeen she was converted by a Canadian 
workman evangelist, one Robert Semple, was overcome 
by his size and good looks, married him and went with 
him to China, where he died. Later she married the 
American whose name also she bears, getting rid of him 
with the aid of the convenient divorce laws of the State of 
Rhode Island. It was on the homeward voyage from 
China that, according to her own account, Mrs. McPherson 
heard the call from on high, and received gifts of divine 
healing, which she has practised assiduously ever since. 
Some years of itinerant evangelism in America followed, 
and then Mrs. McPherson alighted in Los Angeles, made 
an immediate hit, and was able to raise the funds necessary 
for the building of the Angelus Temple, a huge barbaric 
hall holding at least 10,000 people, as the headquarters of 
the Four-square Gospel. There, on Sundays, and during 
the week, she displays her talent, her dresses and silk 
stockings, while her voice is carried over the Western 
hemisphere from the Temple’s own broadcasting station. 

A little less than three years ago Mrs. McPherson came 
to England. Her appearance made no stir, but it gave 
rise to the Elim Four-square Gospel Alliance, the director 
of which, from his humble station in South London, seems 
to have made himself responsible for the present visit. 
In the interval Mrs. McPherson had become a_ world 
celebrity—first through a so-called kidnapping adventure, 
which provided the American Press with sensational copy for 
some months on end, and secondly through the brilliantly 
satiric portrait of Sharon Faulkner in Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
Elmer Gantry, a masterpiece which, as all America assumed, 
could have had only one original. The “ kidnapping ” 
incident has never been cleared up. On a May afternoon in 
1926 Sister Aimée went down to the Hermosa Beach at 
Venice, near Los Angeles, for a swim, and vanished, leaving 
no trace. It was assumed that she had been carried out 
to sea, and at the Angelus Temple a series of elaborate 
memorial services were performed. Four weeks later 
a message from a place over the Mexican border made 
known that she was alive and miraculously safe. She 
gave out a wild story of abduction by the sons of Belial, 
infuriated by her exposure of the Los Angeles underworld. 
But not all her fellow-citizens are devotees, and the Press 
printed evidence which was alleged to prove that, so far 
from having been held in horrid captivity by bandits in 
the heart of the Arizona desert, Sister Aimée had been 
sharing a cottage at a Californian coast resort with one 
Kenneth Ormiston, radio operator of the Angelus station. 
The pair were prosecuted for fraudulent conspiracy, a 
defence fund of $100,000 was raised by the faithful, and 
the case dragged on for weeks. Suddenly it was abandoned 
by the District Attorney, who as public prosecutor seems 
to have come to the conclusion that it would be mere 
folly to pursue the affair to the end, with the Los Angeles 
community in a state of something like civil war and the 
supporters of Sister Aimée prepared to keep the courts 
busy, with unlimited funds, on behalf of the handmaid of 
the Lord. The head of the Elim Four-square Gospel in 
London says that, after all this, her Christian character 
and her methods remain unchanged. That is doubtless 
quite true. 

It happens that among recent travellers in California 
who found their way to the Angelus Temple are three 
English writers, who have all described Mrs. McPherson 
in action. Mr. Philip Guedalla treats her briefly and with 
not unkindly malice in a few pages of Conquistador ; Mr. 
Robert Nichols was especially struck by her finished 
technique in the handling of a great crowd; Mr. Beverley 
Nichols, in his new book, The Star-Spangled Manner, is 
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much more detailed. Hedevotes a long chapter, “ Christ 
in Vaudeville,” to a picture of the scene in the Temple 
and to the appearance and technique of “ the evangelist 
with sex-appeal,” as they call her in her home-city. Shortly 
before Mr. Nichols saw her a New York reporter had written 
that “her cheeks were ablaze and her lips were of the 
deepest carmine,” and Sister Aimée herself declared that 
at a conference of doctors in California she had been 
acclaimed as a specimen of divine health. Mr. Beverley 
Nichols found her “ a past-mistress in the art of vulgarity.’’ 
He saw her to be vital and dominant; “ her reddish hair 
coiffed with unusual elaboration . . . curled and puffed and 
twisted into a glimmering complicated design.” He noted 
her eyes as “ large, bright, and restless,” her glance running 
everywhere, a very efficient smile being her outstanding 
characteristic. A few specimens of her oratory and some of 
her announcements in the Four-square Crusader are cited 
by Mr. Beverley Nichols. As this: 

Go To JESUS FOR CONSULTATION. HE IS THE PLASTIC SURGEON 

WHO WILL TELL YOU ABOUT BEAUTY SECRETS. 

Or this : 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS IN Gop’s WORD TO BECOME 
AND STAY RICH. 
God’s Financial Plan still applies to the Widow and the King— 
to Everyone who takes Him into partnership. 
By Aimée Semple McPherson. 

Now it may be true, as some assert, that Sister Aimée 
has passed her meridian in the United States, and that even 
Los Angeles has ceased to be interested in her methods 
and adventures. None the less is she a characteristic 
product, to be explained in relation to her social ;back- 
ground, especially in the Far West. In Mrs. McPherson’s 
evangelism there is, of course, nothing new. Every success- 
ful practitioner in that line must be a master of the craft 
of controlling crowds under religious excitement, and, 
except that a fascinating woman has every physical 
advantage over a man in a lounge suit, Sister Aimée is 
no better at the game than Billy Sunday. Both are per- 
formers having the ability to keep ten thousand people 
going for two hours without a dull moment. But Mrs. 
McPherson is alone in this: while briskly leading the 
assault upon the Devil, she employs all the devices that, 
in the world of puritan evangelism, have been regarded 
as weapons proper to the Devil’s own daughters, and, 
undoubtedly, she is the first woman evangelist, in America 
or anywhere, to adopt the whole technique of the moving- 
picture star. Such a development in vaudeville evangelism 
as she represents was, as a matter of fact, almost bound to 
come, and to make its appearance first in the western section 
of what Mr. Mencken and his fellow-iconoclasts call the 
Bible Belt. The fundamentalist Churches of America 
have created a social condition from which, for some mil- 
lions of the people, the only escape is a violent expression 
of the primary emotions. The Ku-Klux-Klan and the 
many milder sorts of secret societies flourish because they 
meet this need, and California is a region thoroughly 
prepared for the Sister Aimées and their kind. To Los 
Angeles as centre all forms of theological and mystical 
nonsense have gravitated in the past generation, and 
they have flourished in great part because of the peculiar 
nature of the population on the Pacific coast. It includes 
a large and continually growing element made up of the 
simplest folk from the prairie States; men and women 
from the farms and small towns of Kansas and Iowa, who 
have got on well enough to abandon the plough and the 
store before approaching old age. In the atmosphere of 
prosperous America they have lapsed from the sternness 
of their parents, seeing no reason why they should wear 
out their lives in the toil that, so long as the pioneer con- 
ditions lasted, claimed every dweller in the Middle West 
until the last days of his earthly pilgrimage. They tend, 





accordingly, to retire in good time, and the golden cli- 
mate of California makes an irresistible call to them. They 
answer it, and carry their Middle Western habits and 
conscience with them to Los Angeles or San Diego, where 
boredom too frequently swallows them up. The morals 
of Hollywood naturally horrify them ; but they understand 
the Four-square Gospel, and when it is proclaimed by an 
enchantress such as Aimée McPherson, they are as wax 
in her hands. 


A NEW PROFESSION 


HE modern University becomes, even against its 
will, more and more a centre of professional 
and even technical training. The ordinary under- 

graduate not only looks to it, as he must, to put him in 
the way of earning a better living than he could get 
without a University degree; he is also, perforce, in a 
great hurry to start earning good money as soon as he 
has passed his final examinations. There are comparatively 
few young men—or young women—nowadays who can 
afford to spend a year or two after their time at college 
looking round, in order to be sure of finding by experiment 
the jobs that suit them best. They must either start 
earning at once, or get endowed by the State or some 
other body with the resources that make possible, and 
involve, some definite course of technical training. Thus, 
both undergraduate and post-graduate courses come to 
be largely directed to preparation for some definite career 
or profession; and, as the pressure on University accom- 
modation and financial resources grows more severe, the 
University teacher is apt to wonder whether the claim of 
his institution to be a centre of disinterested learning and 
academic research is really all clap-trap after all. Certainly 
harassed by a multitude of pupils, he has little time for 
research; and certainly most of his pupils are in no 
position to regard learning in a purely disinterested way. 
They, like him, have their living to make. 

This is, in part, the reason why a good many of the 
younger University teachers have found, in what is known 
as “‘ Adult Education,” a real relief from the troubles 
of undergraduate teaching. For the adult, or “ extra- 
mural,’’ student,whatever his shortcomings, usually cherishes 
no hope of putting what he learns in a University Tutorial 
Class or Extension Course to professional use. He is not 
trying to get a degree, and there is no examination which 
he must pass if his prospects in life are not to be ruined 
past repair. He may, indeed, not value learning “ for its 
own sake ’’—whatever that singular phrase may mean. 
But he does come to his “ adult ” class because he wants 
to come, and because, quite apart from his professional 
prospects, he values what he learns there of economics, 
or history, or literature, or psychology, or whatever subject 
his class may have elected to study. His standard of work 
may be high or low—it varies enormously from case to 
case; but as a whole it is disinterested work, and the most 
non-vocational form of education that survives in the 
world to-day. 

As most people know, the adult education movement 
has been growing extraordinarily fast in recent years. 
It still uses the spare-time service of the internal University 
teacher ; but it has passed far beyond his power to render 
more than a tiny fraction of the service that it needs. 
The Extension Lecture of the old type is not spreading 
fast; but the University Tutorial Classes organised 


specifically for working men and women through the 
Workers’ Educational Association have grown very fast 
indeed, and, during the past few years, there has been an 
even more rapid expansion of more elementary classes of 
every sort and kind. Universities in some cases are noW 
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providing these as well as classes of the higher types; 
put far more are organised directly by the W.E.A., the 
Adult School Union, the Co-operative societies, and a 
host of other voluntary bodies, while in London and some 
other areas the Local Education Authorities have developed, 
side by side with their technical classes and institutions, 
a large volume of non-vocational work closely resembling 
in many respects that of the Universities and voluntary 
bodies. A year or two ago. it was estimated that there 
were at least a hundred thousand students attending 
non-vocational adult classes of various types; and to-day 
the number is certainly far larger, perhaps twice as large. 

In face of this growth, a new profession is beginning to 
emerge. While the majority of classes are still taken by 
part-time tutors who combine adult teaching with other 
work, and while a good deal of it is still unpaid, one body 
after another is finding it necessary to employ at least 
a nucleus of full-time tutors, who devote the whole of 
their energies to adult education. In the winter, these 
tutors are taking classes and doing pioneer work; in the 
summer they lecture and teach at summer schools—which 
multiply like rabbits—and undertake propaganda and 
organising work in readiness for the winter. A number 
of the Universities have long employed full-time tutors 
for adult education ; but now both voluntary bodies and 
Local Education Authorities are beginning to follow their 
example, and the “ adult” tutors are coming to form a 
recognised and well-organised section of the teaching 
profession. 

These reflections are caused by the appearance, under 
the joint auspices of the Tutors’ Association and the British 
Institute of Adult Education, of a bulky volume devoted 
solely to the problems which arise out of the emergence 
of this new profession.* The growth in the scale and scope 
of adult education is causing an extensive review of our pub- 
lic educational institutions in their entirety. The Univer- 
sities, one after another, are organising special Extra- 
mural Departments with a status in the University corres- 
ponding to the newly recognised importance of their work. 
The Local Education Authorities are coming to include 
provision for adult education as a regular item in their 
annual budgets, and are both giving increased aid to bodies 
such as the W.E.A., and providing more classes of their own, 
or linking up with the Universities and the voluntary 
bodies in joint schemes. In the countryside, the Women’s 
Institutes and the Rural Community Councils, as well as 
the older voluntary bodies, are breaking fresh ground in 
educational work. The B.B.C. has entered the field with its 
educational courses and “‘ follow-up’ pamphlets, and is 
busily organising discussion groups to run concurrently 
with its lectures. And, of course, apart from the chronicled 
activities of the recognised educational bodies, there is a 
vast amount of less formal work of which no records are 
available. 

The immediate problems, as they emerge in the report 
before us, are naturally to a large extent financial. The 
aid given by the State to adult education, though it has 
increased in recent years, is still very small. Some local 
authorities spend generously upon it; but there are still 
many that do little, and a few that do nothing at all. The 
funds of the voluntary bodies have been strained to breaking 
point by the recent expansion; and the Universities are 
mostly so hard pressed for money that little or no more can 
be expected from that source. Yet it is obviously quite 
as impossible to make adult education pay as to make an 
elementary or public secondary school pay its way out of 
the fees of its students. Those who come to adult classes 
are nearly all poor, and largely wage-earners ; and the fees 
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they can pay can represent but a tiny fraction of the ex- 
pense involved. Especially does the increase in the number 
of full-time teachers demand more money; for the work 
needs good and well-trained tutors and they cannot be got 
on the cheap. There was a time when the movement was 
small and could be carried on mainly by voluntary effort. 
But it has now grown far too big for that ; and it is clear 
that the money needed for its expansion will have to 
come mainly from public funds. 

Impossibly large for the voluntary educational bodies 
to raise by private subscription, the sums required are a 
mere fraction of the total State expenditure on education. 
Half-a-million pounds a year would solve the problem for 
a long time to come : even a few thousands given to Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities specifically for adult educational 
work have made a marvellous difference. The new Univer- 
sities have clearly quite as good a claim as Oxford or 
Cambridge to grants of this kind, which would enable them 
also to expand their work. But in addition to these block 
grants to Universities, there is need for more generous help 
to adult classes of all kinds, both directly from the State 
and from the Local Education Authorities. 

Of course, there is a cant of adult education, as there is 
of education in every sort and kind. The movement 
sows its seeds broadcast, and a great many of them fail 
tocome up. There is much work of poor quality, and there 
are many who attend classes without getting any ascertain- 
able benefit from them. But this is bound to be so. 
Educationists always cant, and, unfortunately, find as a 
rule that canting pays. And a movement that sets out to 
provide classes of the most diverse types for all who choose 
to attend them cannot pitch its standards too high, though 
it can—and does—pitch them very high indeed for certain 
selected groups, in the University Tutorial Classes, for 
example. Whatever its defects here or there, as a whole 
it is amply justified by its results. It has equipped 
thousands of men and women—especially among the 
workers—for better and more efficient service to the move- 
ments and causes which they have at heart. Trade 
Unionism and Co-operation, Local Councils and Boards of 
Guardians, and many similar bodies are greatly helped by 
men and women who have “ graduated ”’ in the classes of 
the W.E.A. or some other adult educational body. The 
Public Libraries are better used, good plays and concerts 
better attended and understood, the formation of amateur 
dramatic societies and musical societies greatly stimulated, 
as a result of the work done in adult education in recent 
years. Adult education, in its broadest aspect, is the most 
powerful instrument that exists for raising the cultural 
level of the community as a whole. 

This comes out very plainly in the survey now before us. 
Clearly the draftsmen—who represent practically every 
phase of adult educational experience—have been sorely 
troubled by the mass of materials before them. They have 
found a movement still in many of its parts in the experi- 
mental stage, and burgeoning with new life. And the 
result of their labours, though it is sometimes confusing in 
its exuberance, is an unanswerable plea for more generous 
help to this youngest, but not least important, part of the 
national system of education. 


EXTRAVAGANCE 


UDGE CRAWFORD is gradually making a name 
J for himself as the most extravagant of protesters 
against extravagance. About a year ago he 

said, while trying a case: “I think it scandalous that a 
working girl should wear gloves at 4s. 11d. a pair ’’—an 
observation on which Miss Ellen Wilkinson made the only 
possible comment: “ The remarks simply leave me speech- 
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less.’ A little later, trying another case, he startled the 
country with the declaration: ‘‘ Not one man in ten who 
runs a motor-car to-day can properly afford it if he looks 
to his future, and a motor-car inevitably leads to other 
extravagances and vices.” On Tuesday he returned from 
motor-cars to clothes in his Jehad against extravagance, 
** What!” he exclaimed, in the course of judging the 
claim of a girl against a motorist for damage to her clothes ; 
** four pounds to clothe a girl of eight!” and he went on to 
say: ‘ Probably, the clothes of a princess would cost as 
much. My clothes do not cost that amount, and nobody 
would give that sum for them. It is appalling what some 
people spend on dress in these days.” 

It is difficult to imagine that anyone holding these opin- 
ions, and holding them with passion, could exist outside 
the pages of Dickens. It is not eccentric in a judge or in 
anyone else to dislike extravagance: it is eccentric only 
to call the most ordinary expenditure extravagance. We 
all dislike extravagance: I dislike other people’s extrava- 
gance myself. I think it is next door to a sin to buy cham- 
pagne when claret is both a cheaper and a better drink. 
I think all money spent on jewellery is wasted. I look on 
a man who buys first editions of books for any other than 
business reasons as a spendthrift. I think it is wrong for 
either a man or a woman to waste very much money or 
time over clothes. I am not sure that it is morally 
right to keep a taxi ticking outside the house longer than 
an hour. If I had my way there would be no money spent 
on cigars, and I am honestly shocked by the price of caviare. 
I am sure that in this respect I am representative of the 
majority of my sex. We are all economists in some part 
of our natures. Some men hate spending money on food, 
others on drink, others on clothes, others on books, others 
on taxis, others on flowers. We differ in regard to the 
things we dislike spending money on, but everybody dis- 
likes spending money on something or other. 

Judge Crawford goes far beyond the rest of us in this 
respect, however. One cannot help suspecting that he 
dislikes seeing anybody spending money on anything. One 
would almost be afraid to buy an evening paper if he were 
present. One would feel apprehensive of hearing an 
indignant voice crying: ‘‘ What’s this? What’s this? 
Spending a penny ona paper! When I was a younger man 
you could buy a paper for a halfpenny.” For that is appar- 
ently the standard by which Judge Crawford measures 
extravagance in expenditure. He recalls the prices of an 
age in which most things cost about half as much as they 
cost the present unhappy generation, and, economically, lives 
in the world before the war. So much, at least, we can 
infer from a remark he once made to a young man who 
applied tor an allowance of £100 out of a compensation 
award, as he was about to be married and needed the 
money to buy furniture. Judge Crawford, who had himself 
been married forty-six years earlier, said : 
it is a ludicrous application. 
furniture when I was married. 


** Nonsense, 
I know what I spent on 
It was nothing like £100.” 

It is clear that his remarks on the price of clothes were 
similarly the result of pre-war memories, though I doubt 
if even half a century ago it would have been possible 
to clothe a princess for four pounds. As for Judge Craw- 
ford’s account of the cost of his own clothes, it is difficult 
to believe that that, too, is not tinged with the golden 
rays of memory. Certainly, if he can clothe himself for 
£4, he must be almost the only man in England earning 
£1,500 a year who can do so. I am rather vague about 
the price of clothes, but I will eat my hat if you can buy a 
hat which your family will allow you to wear under a pound 
—or is it two? Then there are boots—or, rather, shoes. 
I remember buying a pair of American boots before the 
war for 16s. 6d., and I remember during the war having 
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to pay between four and five pounds for a pair of English 
ones. What a pair of shoes costs to-day I do not know, 
but at a guess I should say about two pounds. Thus 
three pounds of the Judge’s allowance of something under 
four are already gone on shoes and a hat—and not a very 
good hat—and out of the remaining shillings I have to buy 
a suit of clothes, a shirt and so forth, a tie, socks, and 
braces. (No, not sock-suspenders. I abhor them.) Can 
it be done for under twenty shillings! Even the advertisers 
of the cheapest gents’ suitings would charge more than 
that for the suit alone. You might not think it, if you saw 
me, but the suit I am wearing cost a great deal more than 
the sum allowed by Judge Crawford for an entire outfit 
of clothes. Yet I am no dandy. Indeed, I am scarcely 
respectable. But, with all this indifference to dress, I find 
myself involved in expenditure on clothes that to Judge 
Crawford would seem the most lunatic extravagance. And 
in this respect all my friends are still more extravagant 
than I. 

I know that there are some men who have a genius for 
economy, but they ought to recognise that it is something 
with which they were born, and ought not to blame the 
rest of us because we simply do not know how to dress for 
four pounds. They live lives like ourselves, but, while 
money stays in their pockets, it simply disappears out of 
ours. It is as if they attracted money while we repelled it, 
They regard us as extravagant when they see the money 
flying out of our pockets like a shower of shooting stars, 
But we did not ask it to fly. We would much rather it 
remained where it was and bred more money as the wise 
say it does. We are as blameless in the matter as if an 
imp had picked our pockets. We love money just as much 
as they do, but we are born without the art to keep it. We 
dress no better than they, we eat no better food than 
they, we do not go oftener to the theatre, we drink the 
cheapest wines, we smoke the latest cheap cigarette that 
figures in the advertisements, we spend very little on books, 
we never buy pictures, we travel by ’bus; we live, in other 
words, lives of continual self-denial. Yet at the end of 
the year we find that our money is gone, and our friends 
whose money has not gone in the same fashion reproach us 
with extravagance. The charge is an unfair one: we are 
merely unlucky. 

This I have proved in my own experience. On occasions 
I have given up tobacco, I have become a teetotaller, I 
have stood as a spectator in the Casino, refusing to gamble, 
I have resisted the temptation of taxis, I have reduced my 
daily allowance of newspapers to five, I have refrained from 
patent medicines, I have lunched on grilled herrings, I have 
gone about in leaking shoes and not sent my watch to be 
mended, I have gone on using the same razor-blade till it 
was an agony to shave, I have given up Punch. But, at 
the end of the week, was I a penny the richer? On the 
contrary, I found myself a complete pauper, while certain 
of my friends earning about the same income who had 
denied themselves nothing were lodging large sums of money 
in the bank, simply because they were born with the money- 
attracting instead of the money-repelling instinct. I am 
inclined to think that there must be invisible spirits on 
earth who go about dipping into the pocket of one person 
and transferring the money in it into the pocket of another. 
I know that if I and one of my dearest friends left the 
house in the morning, each with the same sum of money, 
we should find when we got home that he had several 
pound notes in his pocket-book and that I had not sixpence. 
Yet we should have done much the same things, apart 
from the fact that he had had a more expensive lunch. 
When I see the way in which money accumulates in his 
pocket I cannot help believing in the story of the widow's 
eruse. And when I see the way in which money disappears 
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from mine I cannot help believing in another kind of 
magic cruse into which you could pour oil for ever and ever 
without producing any more effect than if you had poured in 
no oil at all. 

Every so-called extravagant man knows that there is no 
explanation but a magical one for the spiriting-away of 
money out of his pockets. I have often said to myself, 
“J must spend less money,” believing in my simplicity 
that I myself was to blame for the fact that I had arrived 
home without a penny in my pocket. I had spent less, and 
still remained poor. Then arriving home one night, I said to 
myself in desperation: ‘‘ Let us do accounts. Let us 
make a list of the things on which I spent money and add 
them up.” I took a piece of paper and wrote down on: 
“Money spent, £1 7s. 8d.” Then I carefully jotted down 
the different items of expenditure: ‘‘ Cigarettes, 2s. ; 
matches, 1d.; “bus, 4d.; lunch, 2s. 6d.; tea, 4d.; whisky 
and soda (for three), 2s. 6d.; Star and Standard, 2d.; *bus 
home, 5d.” That was all I had spent, and the total, I 
believe, is exactly 8s. 4d. Yet I had undoubtedly spent, 
lost or been robbed of £1 7s. 8d. I am sure that any other 
so-called extravagant man, if he tried to do accounts, 
would make a similar discovery. We only believe in 
accounts because until my small experiment no one but a 
money-attracting man had ever tried to keep one. Natur- 
ally, with men with this genius the accounts come out 
right. But, if you are a money-repelling man, you cannot 
possibly account for your expenditure, since it is not you 
but some mischievous spirits who are responsible for it. 

I hope Judge Crawford, in pursuing his study of extrava- 
gance, will devote his attention to this aspect of the matter. 
If he does, I am sure he will be driven to the conclusion that 
we are a class of men more sinned against than sinning. 

.. @ 


WE MUST HAVE RADIUM 


ANY of us vividly remember the astonishing series 
of discoveries in the earliest years of this century, 
with which the names of Henri Becquerel and of 

Pierre and Madame Curie will always be associated. They 
were, and are, of entrancing interest to the chemist, the 
physicist, the astronomer, the cosmogonist, the philoso- 
pher and the theologian. Clerk Maxwell, a great physicist, 
author of the electro-magnetic theory of light, told our fathers 
that atoms had upon them “ the stamp of the manufactured 
article,” and had ‘“ existed since the creation, unbroken 
and unworn.” Mendeleef’s table of the elements had 
suggested another view. Then came the discovery of radio- 
activity, of the birth and death of elements, and a new 
chemistry came into being, with significance for all thinking 
people henceforth. From pitchblende came uranium and 
radium. These were found to be parentally related in a 
series of elements which “ends” in lead. The energy 
output of radium suggested a new source for the energy 
of the sun, and resolved the extreme disparity between the 
calendars of the geologists and the brief millions of years 
allowed for solar activity by Lord Kelvin on the assumption 
that gravitational contraction must be its only source. 

An early experience of M. Curie’s showed that radium 
can powerfully affect the skin. Its relations to living 
matter were studied. It could affect the growth of seeds, 
could destroy living cells, could even—according to a 
mistaken experiment—generate “ radiobes,” and explain 
the origin of life. Certain of its rays were found to be 
identical in nature with those rays discovered a few years 
earlier by Wilhelm Réntgen, but even higher in pitch ; 
We call them the gamma rays of radium. 

A local caustic action might be useful in the treatment of 
disease. It was so. A most exalted personage, having a 


rodent ulcer—a locally destructive and malignant growth— 
upon his nose, was cured by the application of radium. 
Hence the Radium Institute, where this unique element 
has been used for many years in the treatment of various 
local and superficial forms of disease, ranging from many 
relatively trivial up to rodent ulcer. Actual cancers 
began to be similarly treated abroad in 1913, and since the 
war great advances have been made. We are especially 
indebted to the Radium Institute in Paris, and recently to 
Stockholm. In Belgium and in Germany great progress 
has been made. Our record in this country, apart from 
following very slowly, may be shortly described as nil. 

Writing before the recent International Cancer Conference 
in London, I predicted that the evidence then forthcoming 
would establish radium indisputably henceforth, as the 
superior of the knife in the treatment of cancer. That is so. 
The numerous occasions, since the war, on which I have 
praised the radiation of cancer may be recalled ; and when 
we say radiation we use a term which includes rays of the 
X-ray order, whether produced by radium or an X-ray 
machine. If the gamma rays of radium are the efficient 
agents, it may be that the physicists will be able to devise 
machines which yield rays that will replace radium ;_ but, 
until then, we must have radium. 

The subject has many aspects, and they should properly 
be considered in a logical order. We should study the 
evidence in favour of radiation as against surgery; we 
should enquire into the methods used in those other coun- 
tries which have left us so terribly far behind; we might 
consider the treatment appropriate for those surgical 
interests in this country to which the blame for this appalling 
delay is undoubtedly due, and the sociological means 
whereby, perchance, such delays may be prevented hereafter. 
Not least, we might consider the conditions under which the 
radiation of cancer should now be undertaken—whether by 
any individual who can buy some radium, whether by 
our few radiologists, or by the surgeons themselves in a last 
effort to retain their ghastly monopoly in cancer, or by 
properly organised institutes, like those in several other 
countries. 

The fact is that we are at the dawn of an entirely new 
epoch in the treatment of cancer, and not of cancer alone ; 
and a vast amount of thought and trial will be required. 
Seven years ago, after my first visit to Leysin, I began, in 
this journal and elsewhere, a systematic campaign intended 
to discredit and destroy the surgical treatment of so-called 
surgical tuberculosis and to replace that mutilative 
anachronism by the use of the visible and invisible radiations 
of the sun. That campaign has already succeeded in prin- 
ciple and to a large extent in practice. The time has now 
come for a systematic campaign, of which this is the first 
blow, to discredit and destroy the surgery of cancer in 
all cases, whatsoever in which the X or gamma rays— 
which are none other than the most ultra-ultra-violet rays— 
are applicable. But, before the truth about the present 
surgery of cancer can be publicly told with public utility, 
as will very soon be necessary, we must have radium. 

Perhaps other radio-active agents, less scarce and costly, 
might serve; but they do not. Possibly some hope may 
attach to the records of cases treated by uranium, which 
has been tried recently ; but I fear that the parent-element 
cannot really compare with radium. Again, radium con- 
tinuously produces a radio-active emanation, which can 
be collected and sent anywhere for use; but it does not 
avail against cancer. Particularly must it be stated, 
for the public protection, that references to cancer in the 
description and recommendation of radio-active waters, 
whether for internal or for external use, are entirely out of 
place. There is no evidence, nor the slightest probability 
of any future evidence, that radio-active waters are of “7 
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use, in any mode of application, against cancer. What 
is needed is an intense, local, specific, destructive action 
upon the cancer cells; and for that we must have radium. 

But only a tiny and almost negligible fraction of the 
radium required by civilised man against his most monstrous 
enemy has yet been isolated by the chemists; and the 
known sources of further supplies are very few and far 
between. The reader will not suspect me of imagining 
that I can write with authority on this question of the 
world supply of radium; and therefore I may, without 
harm, note what appears to be the present position. We 
used to look to the Joachimsthal, in Austria, for our supplies, 
but nowadays the principal source appears to be the 
Belgian Congo. Brussels has not neglected its advantage 
in this respect and has splendid work to its credit. Sweden, 
Germany and France must look far for their radium. In 
July I drew attention to this matter elsewhere and stated 
that, according to my information, a committee was being 
formed, under the auspices of the Ministry of Health, with 
the great master of radio-activity, Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
as its chairman, to find radium for our needs. British 
territory adjoins the Belgian Congo, and there are geological 
chances that radium may thence be obtainable. People 
interested in other sources have written to me, and I note 
that, according to them, there is still radium to be mined 
in Cornwall, where we heard of its presence in the early 
years; and also that abundant sources exist in Australia. 
It is to be hoped that these possibilities will be looked into 
at once. It may be that the British Empire can provide 
radium for itself and the rest of the world. 

The present price of radium is twelve thousand pounds a 
gramme. It has just been announced that the London 
Hospital is spending nearly three thousand pounds in the 
purchase of some three grains, or a fifth of a gramme, 
together with the tiny hollow platinum needles in which 
this costliest of all medicines is applied. That quantity, 
added to the lesser quantity already possessed by the 
Hospital, will not be nearly sufficient for its needs. We have 
to alter our ideas as to the time required for treatment ; and, 
unfortunately, the result is that our demand for radium 
is greatly increased. I have myself sat in the Radium 
Institute, on two occasions, for three quarters of an hour 
or so, whilst radium was disposing of a warty thickening 
of the scalp; and an elderly relative sat there for some 
such period whilst radium cured a rodent ulcer. But the 
present technique of the radium treatment of cancer of 
the breast may require that forty needles be buried around 
the breast for five days. Evidently we must have much 
radium. We must have it as soon as possible. Someone 
dies of cancer in England and Wales every ten minutes. 
Already, at this early stage in the development of the new 
method, we may say that not less than one half of all 
cases of cancer should be definitely released from the des- 
perate and frequently disastrous efforts of the surgeons, 
and this proportion will rapidly increase. 

Whether this matter can be left to private charity, to 
financial interests, or to any but responsible and authori- 
tative control by some organ of the State, I seriously 
doubt. One wonders what will happen to the price of 
radium; whether the richest country in the world will 
not try to buy up all the radium that can be found; and 
whether radium-producing countries will not have to 
control exportation in the interests of their own citizens. 
In France the government provides radium for use at 
properly organised centres. Elsewhere I have suggested 
the formation of a National Radium Fund, or else the 
Parliamentary provision of the funds required. Already, 
wherever radium is to be had, the surgeons ought to be 
prevented from cutting out any more tongues or wombs, 
or amputating any more breasts. Already all medical 
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students should be required to study radiology, even if they 
have to discard a tenth or so of the vast mass of rubbish, 
triviality and irrelevance now loaded upon them. And, 
already, we begin to see more than the beginning of the end 
of the surgery of cancer. But for this long-delayed escape 
from hell we must have radium. Lens, 


Correspondence 
AGRICULTURE AND RAILWAY RATES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—One of the principal reasons for the unsatisfactory 
condition of British agriculture is the excessive level of railway 
carriage, an appreciation of which may be obtained from the 
following illustration. The rate on milk for 100 miles is over 
13d. a gallon. For the same distance on the Continent it is 
4d. a gallon. Consequently, compared with his foreign con- 
temporary, a British farmer with an annual output of 
30,000 gallons loses over £125 in the course of the year through 
excessive cost of transport. 

The farmer’s daily and weekly rail expenses on his numerous 
other commodities—vegetables, fruit, butter, cheese, eggs and 
poultry ; and on his hay, grain, roots, cattle, sheep and pigs 
(alive and dead)—are also, approximately, 200 per cent. higher 
than abroad, and, therefore, prosperity is only for those operating 
in close proximity to large towns. 

The general results of these conditions are that immense 
quantities of agricultural produce are being brought by rail 
and sea from the Continent to London, Hull and our other 
highly populated coastal towns (where practically all is con- 
sumed without paying English railway rates) cheaper than 
it can be sent above 20 or 30 miles from our own countryside 
to the same places. _ 

Again, the rail rate on wheat for 100 miles in Great Britain 
is, approximately, 20s. a ton, against 7s. 6d. a ton in the States 
and Canada. ‘The shipping freight to England is, normally, 
less than 10s. a ton. American farmers living within a radius 
of 100 miles from their ports may, therefore, dump their surplus 
wheat into London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, etc., and under- 
sell their British competitors 100 miles away by over 2s. 6d. 
a ton—a condition of affairs that falls particularly hard on 
agriculturalists in the eastern, southern and western counties, 
who are remoter still from the populated coastal and industrial 
towns, and are unable successfully to compete. 

If, however, the home-growers’ rail charge was at the foreign 
level (7s. 6d.), not only would he obtain 12s. 6d. a ton more for 
his wheat through his lower cost of transport, but he would 
also undersell his foreign competitors by the shipping freight 
(10s.)—thus giving him a total advantage of 22s. 6d. a ton, an 
advantage that would, obviously, revolutionise the economics 
of British agriculture. Prosperity would be restored to farming ; 
employment would be found for hundreds of thousands of 
people on the land, and a heavy traffic of all classes would be 
placed on rail at every little country station (including branch 
lines), where there is practically nothing to-day. ; ; 

Huge quantities of tinned milk are also being imported into 
England, because, in addition to the low foreign rail rate on the 
raw material, it is reduced by condensation at the factory to 
one-third its natural weight—which means a corresponding 
and further saving in its costs of transportation. i 

Although these anomalies and discrepancies between British 
and foreign transport costs may, in some instances, only slightly 
favour the foreign producer, the cumulative result of them is 
undoubtedly responsible for the gradual destruction of our 
country life, and, therefore, without a radical overhauling of 
obsolete railway methods and their paralysing rates, there onme 
little prospect—short of Protection—of restoring prosperity to 
British agriculture. : 

The illustrations given above also apply to iron, steel and other 
manufactured goods. 

It should be noted that we are importing every year :— 

Wheat and flour.. 6,500,000 tons. 


Barle 1,000,000 ,, 
Oats . 500,000 ,, 
Potatoes .. a ats ae 400,000 ,, 


Besides dairy produce, bacon, meat, ete. All this long-distance 
traffic is practically lost to the railways.—Yours, etc. 
E. R. B. ROBERTS. 


25 Appach Road, S.W. 2. 
September 28th. 
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THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Referring to your issue of September 22nd, why is 
Mr. George Dallas angry at the mere suggestion that an agricul- 
tural labourer’s wife and children should work on the family 
land? It would do most cottagers’ wives a lot of good to get 
out for an hour or two’s air and c::crcise, and as for the children, 
they would be better employe, and happier, working in the 
garden in their ‘* play-time ” than loafing on the roads, and getting 
run over by motor-cars. The wives and children of the rich 
find it a joy to cultivate their gardens, why should the poor 
dislike the ‘“* purest of human pleasures ” ? 

Also, is it not time that the “ tied cottage tyranny ” nonsense 
was buried and done with? Agricultural labourers, in my 
experience, prefer a tied cottage, because it is low-rented, it is 
handy to their work and because they know that, provided they 
do their work, their tenure is safe. In any case, as long as there 
are farms in England, the cottages on them will be tied cottages. 
It would be impossible to work a farm on any other principle. 

Yours, etc. 

October Ist. Cc. R. 


VERY OLD GENTLEMEN 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTatresMAN. 

Str,—I am sincerely glad to find that Ican claim the sympathy 
of your contributor in my protest against the abuses of road- 
motoring; but, after again reading with care his article of 
September 8th, I cannot admit that my criticism of it was 
unjustified. Doubtless it expressed a singularly restrained regret 
that these abuses should exist. But it also contained a wholly 
unmerited insinuation against the editors of reputable journals 
(surely the last persons in the world to wish to antagonise the 
motor interests); it quite unjustly attributed all resentment 
against an intolerable state of things to the prejudices of senile 
decay, and it seemed, at any rate. to display a callous fatalism 
in the matter of reform which, if applied to other abuses, would 
make life intolerable to all but the thick-skinned and pitiless 
minority of the community, who, I believe—and this is the best 
excuse for them—do not in fact realise the suffering which they 
inflict on the great majority. 

However, the question whether I have misunderstood your 
contributor’s attitude or not is of minor importance. The real 
question is whether a particular interest is justified in making 
such a raid upon the resources and welfare of the community 
as the road-motorists have done during the last ten years, and, 
if not, what can be done to redress the injustice. The question 
whether these interests find their account in the present state 
of things seems to me somewhat irrelevant. Presumably they 
do, or they would not produce it. A highly-organised and 
wealthy minority can always, if it pleases, develop an anti-social 
policy which causes great suffering to an unorganised majority. 
History is full of such instances ; but the history of Western 
Europe also, fortunately, contains instances of successful resist- 
ance by the oppressed majorities, and if the resulting state of 
things is a “‘ kind of war,” it is at any rate a kind of war which 
ultimately leaves the world better than it found it. 

It is needless to say that I am not so simple, despite your 
contributor’s suggestion, as to suppose that the abuses to which 
I have referred can be disposed of overnight by a sort of Pro- 
hibition Amendment, nor do I think that the correspondence 
which provoked his article displayed any such simplicity. 
The difficulty of reform is admitted ; but that is no excuse for 
abandoning reform in despair, and one of the first things towards 
advancing it is to make the public realise that certain practices 
which, to those who adopt them, no doubt seem to be very 
desirable, are really gross offences against decency, and that 
Tespect for the welfare and happiness of one’s fellow-citizens 
which every civilised person professes, at any rate, to maintain. 
In a country which appreciates—perhaps ° excessively—the 
advantages of mechanical ingenuity, there is every disposition 
to welcome the invention of a new mechanical process. But, 
hitherto, this country has not been prepared, at the mere 
demand of the inventor, to scrap all existing rights and amenities, 
and give him a free hand to do what he likes. When railways 
were invented, their promoters and users were not allowed 
(even though they claimed to be ratepayers) to drive their 
formidable engines along roads constructed for pedestrian and 
horse traffic, to “ park” their engines under the windows of 
householders in previously quiet streets, or to befoul the country- 
side day and night with hideous sounds and smells. If they 
desired to trespass upon public amenities, they had to make 


out a strong case, obtain legislative sanction, and pay heavy 
compensation. In other words, a reasonable attempt was made 
to do justice between them and the community; and, as a 
result, in view of the services which they have rendered to the 
community, they have done singularly little harm. The road- 
motorist, on the other hand, claims to do exactly what he likes, 
to go where he likes, and do as much damage as he likes ; and 
any member of the long-suffering public who ventures to protest 
is treated as a crank. It is excellent bluff; but bluff has a way 
of being called. It is never really sound policy.—Yours, etc. 
EpwarD JENKS. 
19 Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington, W. 8. 
October Ist. 


DISTRESS IN THE COAL FIELDS 
To the Editor of THoE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—May I be allowed to call the attention of your readers 
to the enclosed Appeal for help in the distressed coalfields ? 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to urge this, when the Report of 
the Industrial Transference Board has already stated that the 
need “ constitutes a tragic problem, necessitating the urgent 
and sympathetic attention of the whole country.” It may, 
however, be well to state that the Society of Friends has, through 
the information gained by members residing in certain of these 
areas, felt that a fresh appeal for help must be issued to forestall 


the increasing difficulties of the situation in the face of the 
on-coming winter. 


In conjunction with the other Funds we hope to be able not 
only to relieve the worst physical needs, but also to bring some 
hope to these distressed districts. Contributions of money and 
clothing should be sent to Coalfields Distress Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 

Yours, etce., 
On Behalf of the Committee, 
JOAN Mary Fry, Chairman. 

Society of Friends (Quakers), 

Coalfields Distress Committee. 
October Ist. 


Miscellany 
THE SPEAKING FILM 


‘ ’ JHAT is going to happen to the drama when the 
possibilities of the new systems of synchronised 
sound and motion photography are fully 
realised ? There is now showing at the Piccadilly Theatre 
by a sound-projector system described as “ Vitaphone ” 
a series of variety turns, a performance of the Tann- 
hduser overture by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and a jazz play. The synchronisation of sound and move- 
ment is perfect, and the music-hall turns are presented to 
eye and ear in such verisimilitude that one misses nothing 
but the colour. In many respects I would prefer seeing 
such a filmed reproduction to seeing the original perform- 
ance, because some of the crudity is toned down, the edge 
is taken off the voices of the comedians and off the stridency 
and harshness of their musical instruments. Otherwise 
there is little to choose between the original music-hall 
turn and the filmed version. 

Soon we shall be having stage plays filmed, the voice 
will take its natural role in dramatic action, and the 
soundless film may become a thing of the past, remembered 
as an amusing intermediate state in the development of a 
way of reproducing and broadcasting drama and opera 
instead of being the new art of the twentieth century. 

Or, perhaps, when the cinema is seen to be taking its 
place merely as a mechanical reproducing agent like the 
gramophone, there will be for a time some “ artistic” 
experimenting in the medium of motion photography 
comparable to that which gave us that abomination, 
camera-art and the camera-artist. But who can believe 
that photography will ever be an art when the essence 
of photography is selection and never creation! And 
this remains true, whether it is static or moving photo- 


graphy. 
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There may be some art in the thing photographed, but 
this thing is not created in the medium of photography ; 
it is given. The photographer photographs nature (a 
given creation!) or man. The “movie” photographer 
photographs an acted scenario in dumb-show, and there 
may be art in that dumb-show. But when, as now, the 
‘*movie ” photographer can photograph a spoken show, 
in other words, a spoken drama, he will do so; and just 
as the spoken drama has ousted the dumb-show from the 
theatre, so the sound-film, the “‘ Movie-tone”’ or “ Vita- 
phone” or some other hideously-named invention may 
oust the ordinary dumb-film from the cinema. Then it 
will become clear that the “art” lies in the drama or 
“* show,”’ whether dumb or spoken, and not in the photo- 
graphy of it, which is a mere technical craft. This will 
clear our ideas very wholesomely on the subject of the 
cinema, and will enable a great advance to be made in the 
general level of films produced. 

The average silent film drama is only bearable to-day 
because there are no words. If the words corresponding 
to the action and the acting were given, they would make 
most films appear ludicrous even to the average audience. 
This point has been realised by Mr. Ronald Jeans in his 
clever skit in the new version of Clowns in Clover at the 
Adelphi Theatre. The skit is called ‘‘ Silence is Golden,” 
and consists of a scenario, which is first acted in dumb-show 
as an ordinary film drama and then with words. There 
is a certain standard of education in our language imposed 
upon the people through the newspapers, magazines and 
cheap books which, low as it is, nevertheless seems con- 
siderably higher than their standards in other matters. 
A great many people are not shocked by the plots of the 
average film drama, but only by the occasional captions. 
These are often men and women of considerable culture— 
which only shows how narrow culture may be, for in such 
people it is almost entirely linguistic. 

The advent of the speaking film will empty the cinemas 
of numbers of “ intellectuals” and other cultured persons 
who at present can go to the average film with some 
pleasure. But the vast public is not likely to renounce 
for their benefit the advantages of the speaking film, and 
we may look to see every cinema in the country very soon 
providing programmes of drama, variety turns and music 
complete with sound and action. If the purely motion 
film survives, it will be for «esthetic and natural reasons. 
But as there is very little silence in nature, it will be chiefly 
for «esthetic reasons, and so it will not be until the speaking 
film is universal in all cinemas that we shall see—if we 
ever do see—a soundless film of rea! esthetic worth. Even 
then, as I have already indicated, this esthetic value must 
lie in the subject photographed rather than in the photo- 
graphy itself, which is a non-creative medium. 

But now we come to the question of drama. It is no 
longer a question of staging a play for one particular 
theatre, since it can be photographed and then played 
simultaneously in every cinema in the world with every- 
thing reproduced perfectly, down to the least variation in 
intonation of the different actors in the play. No longer 
will it be necessary to spend months casting and rehearsing 
a New York success for London, or vice versa. The 
successful play will be photographed, and it will be 
immediately available all over the world complete as 
acted in the original production during the first weeks of 
the run of the original production. We shall hear the 





New York idiom in all its native pungency, and in 
America every small town and village will be able to hear 
the King’s English as it is spoken by Sir Gerald du Maurier. 
How many people are reflecting on what this all means, 
what immense changes it involves, what problems it raises ? 

Among the many problems, one may be proposed: 
what is to become of the ordinary theatre? It may 
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be thought that this new development will finally kill the 
theatre as we know it. It is difficult to say, but the theatre 
has shown such vitality that it is unlikely to collapse before 
this latest rival. The cinemas may become mere adjuncts 
of the theatres, the music-halls and the concert-halls, 
where all the original work will be done. In other words 
these latter will be the stu ios, and the cinemas will “thy 
the broadcasting stations. Soon, no doubt, even the need 
for cinemas will disappear, for we shall have, by some 
system of television and telephone, these speaking films 
operating in every house broadcast from some central 
station. It is really staggering to contemplate the develop. 
ments which will be forthcoming in the next twenty or 
thirty years, and to think that the whole mushroom growth 
of cinemas, and of cinema towns like Hollywood and 
Elstree, may disappear more rapidly even than they 
appeared. 

Amid this rush forward of scientific invention, nobody 
is paying much attention to the human artist on whom all 
art depends. It is all very well to have, say, Sir Harry 
Lauder, the Astaires, Miss Cicely Courtneidge and all other 
contemporary actors and variety performers singing, 
dancing and acting in thousands of cinemas simultaneously 
all over the world while the artists themselves are playing 
poker or dozing in bed, or perhaps in one of the cinemas— 
for having once been “ sound-projected ’’ they need not 
perform again—but where are the new artists to learn 
their business? These actors and singers and comedians 
learned their jobs before the public by trial and error 
in a hundred halls and theatres. How is that experience 
to be attained if all that exists are a few central studios 
or theatres—call them what you will!—from whence 
everything is broadcast by television and telephone ? 

It seems to me that we are on the verge of a tremendous 
revolution, or, rather, evolution, in our amusements and 
recreations. We already have the standardised safety razor 
and the standardised gramophone and wireless set. We 
shall soon have also standardised art. Drama and music 
will take their place with literature. That is to say, we 
shall have penny drama and penny music just as we have 
the penny newspaper. And it will all come free through 
the air from central stations, for which we shall pay an 
annual licensing fee. And the standard man will have 
surely then arrived. J. B.-W. 


Art 
A NEW PAINTER 


R. RAYMOND COXON, a new member of the 

M London Artists’ Association, is holding his first 
exhibition at the Cooling Galleries. It may be 
questioned whether he is yet sufficiently far advanced in 
his art to bear the burden of a one-man show. He is 
certainly not a finished painter; but as in many cases 
that phrase carries its more disagreeable implication at 
the same time as its pleasant one, he is none the worse 
for that. What is rather to be considered is whether Mr. 
Coxon has not been discovered before he has quite found 
himself. The success of such painters as Messrs. John 
Armstrong, Adrian Daintrey and Cedric Morris has lately 
aroused a keen competition for the privilege of revealing 
young English talent, and the London Artists’ Association 
has taken the courageous step of affiliating Mr. Coxon on 
the ground of promise alone. This in itself is laudable, 
though it is also only justice. For the Association, so 
far as we count it a coherent body, is responsible for Mr. 
Coxon in the sense that his faults are those which are 
unfortunately characteristic of the group asa whole. His 
merits, on the other hand, like those of the Association’s 
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curiously isolated member, Mr. William Roberts, come from 
outside. 

The fear of prettiness is such a bugbear of modern 
painters that it is apt to lead them to the refusal of beauty. 
Too much of Mr. Coxon’s painting is dull in conception, 
inharmonious in colour and clumsy in design. His large 
nude is a remarkable example of such an unholy trinity 
of esthetic horrors. But generally speaking, the dullness 
is most conspicuous in the landscapes, the lack of balanced 
composition in the nudes, and crudity of colour in the 
subject pictures. If these disqualifications were natural 
to the painter’s vision, his work would hardly be worth 
attention. But it is impossible not to feel that they are 
deliberate, that they come from too resolute a loyalty 
to the wrong master, and that Mr. Coxon’s individuality 
and independence, would he only give them a chance, 
are capable of something much better. 

It is to be feared that Cézanne is to blame, or rather, 
those of his misguided English apostles who would impose 
an imitation of his hallmark upon every canvas, irrespective 
of its appropriateness to the scene portrayed or to the 
artist’s temperament. Cézanne could paint a landscape 
in a very few and unexciting colours, and yet invest it 
with an infinite variety; could erect a composition of 
architectural majesty from a group of individually ungainly 
nudes or the most meagre properties of still life, and could 
produce from a genre picture of the poorest invention a 
masterpiece of pure painting. But the dangers of imitating 
his methods are incalculable, for of few other painters is 
the saying more apt, On n’imite que les défauts. 

Mr. Coxon, in his discipleship, has laboriously repro- 
duced those elements of Cézanne’s work in their crude 
form which only Cézanne’s handling was able to mould 
into a picture. He stops short at the mere framework, 
when it is the building from the framework that matters. 
And yet there is visible here and there in his canvases, 
besides a simple and pleasant sense of genre, a deep feeling 
for the English scene and the trace of affinity with another, 
and a very great, master. If he would trust more to his 
own talent, and, in moments of weakness, turn to Constable, 
his next exhibition will not be one of promise only. The 
English Channel is not a Rubicon which English painters 
have to cross in order to meet their destiny, and, still 
further to mix the metaphor, it is a mistake to burn one’s 
boats at the same time as taking a ticket to France. 

T. W. Earp. 


POETRY, VERSE AND PROSE 


INCE the revival of learning the whole training which 
S our minds receive, both in and out of school, 
has grown more and more perfectly adapted to 
making us feel comfortable when dealing with ponderables 
and uncomfortable when dealing with imponderables. 
In the latter sphere there are at last not only no generally 
acknowledged first principles, but not even any common 
sense of proportion; so that elementary solecisms pass 
undetected at their birth and, gaining currency, gradually 
lead to a hopeless state of confusion in which anybody 
can say anything, as long as he says it importantly enough. 
For instance, although gravity is, of course, one of the 
physical principles which make steam locomotion possible, 
no engineer in his senses would emphasise the law of gravity 
as an essential feature of a steam-engine. But with the 
imponderables it is different. Nobody felt certain enough 
to laugh at the first critic who discovered that good prose 
has “rhythm,” and so now nobody knows what is prose 
and what is verse, or what verse means, or what prose means, 
or what poetry means, or anything. All is glory. 
For nearly every critic since that time has continued to 


make the same assumption. It is, indeed, an excellent 
example of just the kind of solecism which, if its career 
is left unchecked, ends by sapping the meaning of an entire 
terminology and turning nous into chaos. And yet, 
the moment we allow ourselves to think freely, the moment 
we insist on handling our terms here with the same robust 
confidence which elsewhere comes naturally to us, we 
can see quite well that rhythm in prose is only an accidental 
matter. Forrhythm, by its whole nature, implies repetition. 
You can hear that this is so in the very trill of the “r” 
that begins the word. The repetition may be hidden in 
some way, but it must be there somewhere—or it is not 
rhythm we are talking about, but something else. Now 
the repetitions in a good prose style are accidental (that 
is not to say that they may not be deliberate); they 
depend on such things as the intermittent “‘ coming out ” 
of the author’s personality, and so on. These are no 
doubt very great matters; but they are not rhythm ; 
they are style. Rhythm has at its base some regular 
cyclic system; and this cyclic base is the differentia 
which makes us (unless we want to lose ourselves in profitless 
orgies of accuracy) distinguish one particular arrangement 
of language as verse. The system itself we call metre. 

Rhythm is not metre. It is not another name for metre, 
but something far subtler. Rhythm is variable about its 
underlying regularity, whereas metre is_ invariable. 
Rhythm only half conforms to any law, but metre is 
that law. It remains to name the mysterious tertiwm 
quid which is capable of transforming the invariable metre 
into the half-variable rhythm. And this is, naturally 
enough, that element in language, which of itself is infinitely 
variable—its meaning. The richer the meaning, the fuller 
the rhythm. Let us take a simple piece of metre: 

De dum de dum de dum de dum 
De dum de dum de dee. 
We add a little meaning, and write : 
But keep the tin I gave, and owe 
The difference to me! 
and the beginnings of rhythm appear; yet only the 
beginnings. The movement of the verse is still nearly at 
the level of bare metre. But then we add a little more 
meaning, uniting it artistically with the metre (or we let 
Wordsworth do this for us) and write : 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me! 
and at once rhythm springs into life between the words, 
almost as if we were looking at bones behind an X-ray 
screen. 

In the language of verse, then, we can distinguish these 
three elements—meaning, rhythm, and metre. Meaning is 
infinitely variable, and metre (though, of course, several 
metres may succeed each other in the same poem) absolutely 
invariable. Rhythm is the offspring of a marriage between 
these opposites. 

In his paper, ‘*‘ Humdrum and Harum Scarum, a Lecture 
on Free Verse,”* Dr. Bridges accepts without discussion 
the doctrine that prose has “ rhythm,” and nothing is more 
striking than the way in which this insidious fallacy takes 
all the firmness out of his utterance. The lecture is 
worded as a defence of the traditional metres ; but the only 
difference the Poet Laureate can find between ordinary 
metrical verse and fine prose is that in the former “ you 
have a greater expectancy of the rhythm.” And this 
word “‘ expectancy,” on which everything turns, is unfor- 
tunately used in a very confusing manner. For instance, 
the phrase just quoted implies that even in prose there is 
some ‘‘ expectancy ”’; yet later on Dr. Bridges points out 
that the writer of free verse deccives himself if he 





* Collected Essays, Papers, etc., of Robert Bridges. II. and III, 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 
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“‘ repudiates expectancy,” for that is “‘ the force which will 
hold his Free Verse together and distinguish it from prose.” 

We have only to eliminate the confusion, however, by 
affirming that the “ expectancy” created by fine prose 
is an accidental one which has nothing to do with rhythm, 
in order to derive much benefit from this characteristically 
modest essay. The author makes it easier, for example, for 
us to “‘ see through ” the kind of free verse, which pretends 
not to be metrical at all (when really it is “ creating 
expectancy ”’ all the time, and is only successful for that 
reason) by pointing out that 


oe 


in so far as this free verse (or cadenced prose) actually creates 
this expectancy, its rhythms can no doubt be analysed and reduced 
to rule. What generally satisfies the ear does so by some principle 
or law; and the simplest, the commonest and most pervading 
conditions will soon be recognized. 
In other words, repetition, however much disguised, is 
repetition; and where there is “‘ expectancy,” there is 
metre, however deeply it may be buried. Consequently 
this kind of Vers Librist 

will be constantly engaged in deliberately avoiding reminiscences 

and in disguising essential similarities. And a great deal of “‘ free 

verse’ has been easily analysed into the disguise of old forms. 
What is worse, speech-cadences—cut out whole, as it were, 
and with no metrical base to vary them—produce both 
monotony and self-consciousness; the very 
which free verse sets out to avoid ! 

Returning to the so-called “‘ rhythm ”’ of prose, I cannot 
help thinking that one reason why Dr. Bridges and so 
many others fall into this confusion of thought lies in the 
modern tendency to regard concentration on hybrids or 
borderline cases as a means of clearing up typical differences, 
Now the Poet Laureate is perfectly awake to the fallacy 
of supposing that, because there is an infinite series of 
gradations between two extremes, there is, therefore, no 
typical difference. He even takes the trouble to say so 
in a footnote. But he does seem to think that, shall we 
say, the sea-anemone would make a good jumping-off 
place for observations on the difference between animal 
and vegetable. Otherwise he would hardly, in a lecture 
on free verse, have said so much of the differences between 
verse and prose. Whereas in point of fact these borderline 
cases are the most likely ones of all to confuse our minds, 
inducing us to ask the wrong kind of questions, and to 
forget what we are inquiring for in the ardour of inquiry. 
It all comes back to the point that people do not nowadays 
like thinking of imponderables. This difference between 
types is a purely supersensible matter; the very fact that 
there is no gap in the phenomenal scale proves it; but 
nowadays people have an uneasy feeling that, if that is so, 
it must be unreal; so they direct their attention to border- 
line cases in the hope that the separateness of one type 
from another may after all prove to be a phenomenon 
accessible to the senses, and the result is confusion worse 
confounded. 

For the same reason we sometimes think and speak of 
works of art as though they were natural objects, forgetting 
that their whole significance and reality lies in the world 
of human consciousness. For imaginative literature— 
literature on the level of art (and that is the only kind I 
am here taking into consideration)—is only fully compre- 
hensible when it is considered as the garment of the whole 
man, of his thinking, of his feeling, and of his willing 
And it is on the relation between the persons of this trinity, 
not on such questions as the length of externally visible 
lines, that the relative importance which we attach to 
meaning, rhythm, and metre should depend. Of the 


weaknesses 


relation between will and metre there is unfortunately 
not room to speak. 

Where the essential thing is the expression of feeling, 
and the thinking as well as the willing part of consciousness 





ae 


is subordinated to that end, there we look for rhythm, and 
therefore for verse. There are plenty of exceptions and 
gradations, but verse is here the normal form; and the 
people who love literature mainly on this account are just 
the people who will not let themselves be bounced into 
including imaginative prose under the heading of “ Poetry,” 
For them, literature may be very fine, but it is not poetry 
unless it is in verse; for it is in verse that human feeling 
comes to its natural expression as literature, weaving its 
subtle variations about the regular underlying beat, just 
as the ebb and flow of the human breath and the rise and 
fall of the heart answer all day to Aeolian touches of emotion 
without losing their essential tempo. 

There is, however, quite a different line of approach to 
literature ; and this is the point of view from which Dr, 
Bridges’ second brief but interesting essay on “ Poetic 
Diction ” is written. For those who are primarily concerned 
with thinking see literature first and foremost as meaning, 
Here it is especially easy to make mistakes; for the kind 
of thinking which comes out as the “‘ meaning ”’ of imagina- 
tive literature is not the abstract kind that deals in theory 
and deduction. Its only relation to the latter is that it 
actually creates the meanings of the words in which they 
are carried on. It is concrete thinking, concrete knowledge, 
and it is arrived at through a certain sacrifice of the feelings, 
or rather of their right to expression. Feeling does not give 
way to thought any more than will did to feeling, but is 
caught up in it. The passion is there (otherwise only 
abstract thought would be possible), but it is transmuted 
into the power to create new meaning—transmuted into 
wisdom itself. An historical survey of poetic diction 
from this point of view puts the truth of this contention 
beyond question; it is unfortunate, therefore, that 
Benedetto Croce—a convinced disciple of Kant, who 
only understood the abstract side of thought—should 
have dedicated his powers to discrediting it and thus 
divorcing art from knowledge. 

Now people who are interested in literature more from 
this point of view, as spiritual knowledge, cannot admit 
that the word “ poetry” only applies to productions in 
verse. For them, therefore, the whole distinction between 
verse and prose begins to lose interest. It is simply a 
question of whether the passion is entirely or only partly 
transmuted to wisdom—a choice between two goods. We 
ean find, for example, much of a wisdom such as Plato’s 
in the Paradiso, but we cannot find a passion such as Dante’s 
in the Dialogues, though they could not have been written 
without it. For here the passion has all been transmuted. 
It has sacrificed expression, it has sacrificed rhythm, in 
order to become wholiy meaning. 

Thus, if verse, of which the essence is rhythm, is the 
normal form of expression for a consciousness in which 
the feeling element predominates, prose, of which the 
essence is meaning, is the normal form for one in which the 
thinking element predominates. It is a solecism to speak 
of the “‘ rhythm” of prose; for it is imaginative feeling, 
not imaginative thinking, which seeks rhythmic expression. 
Thinking is not cyclic; it expands from the one to the 
many and contracts again from the many to the one. 
It must do so by its very nature. But as we are among 
imponderables, we shall do better to conceive of the 
difference in images. Let us say, then, that a beautiful 
piece of verse ought to remind us of a jewelled chain, in 
which each link is on the one hand whole in itself and 
on the other inseparably joined to its neighbours. But 
a beautiful prose style is like a stone dropped into the 
middle of a pool. The ripples spread from the centre 
outward, until the whole pool is agitated, and then they 
die away again and leave the pool single and undisturbed 
as before. OWEN BaRFIELD. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is generally supposed that we possess but a meagre 
store of aphorisms in English,’ Mr. Pearsall- 
Smith writes in his preface to A Treasury of English 

Aphorisms (Constable. 7s. 6d.), and he proceeds to 
refute the suggestion in the most final manner possible by 
presenting us with several hundred excellent ones, the 
majority of which—this is the astonishing thing—will be 
new even to well-read people. He has, of course, included 
some that are familiar, but since the great majority are 
culled from writers who never thought of themselves as 
aphorists or were considered to be so by others, or from the 
conversation of men who had the gift of pithy expression, 
the book will be surprisingly fresh even to those who think 
that they know their English aphorists well. 

* * * 


“cc 


How few of them there are! And how obscure is the 
reputation of their works. Hazlitt wrote a slender book 
of aphorisms or reflections which he called Characteristics. 
It is seldom read. Mr. Pearsall-Smith has included one 
or two specimens from it, but Hazlitt who figures on many 
pages of this Treasury is represented by the good things he 
said in the course of his critical discussions upon life and 
literature. Indeed, the Treasury for the most part consists 
of quotations such as are usually described by reviewers as 
epigrams, though there is a fair sprinkling also of more 
loosely-knit reflections. To take an example of this 
contrast: “* Politeness is fictitious benevolence ’—that 
is what we often call an epigram ; on the same page I find 
also: ‘* There are ten genteel women for one genteel man, 
because they are more restrained. A man without some 
degree of restraint is insufferable; but we are all less 
restrained than women. Were a woman sitting in company 
to put out her legs before her as most men do, we should be 
tempted to kick them in.” It will be inferred at once that 
the speaker in this case is not a contemporary. No modern 
woman hesitates to stretch out her legs and no modern 
man feels “‘ tempted to kick them in.” The author of both 
remarks is Dr. Johnson. What the latter quotation will 
show the reader is that he may expect in this anthology a 
good many reflections or comments upon men, life and 
manners, which no definition of the word Aphorism, however 
wide, would cover. It adds much to the flavour of the 
book, for the mind quickly tires of condensed expressions of 
thought. The editor has been wise to vary his pages in this 
manner and even to include remarks of which the point is 


rather the expression of character than the expression of 
truth. 


* * * 


Lord Morley was of the opinion that in the aphoristic 
department of literature the English were particularly 
weak, while the French, of course, were particularly strong. 
He went so far as to say that ‘“‘ with the exception of 
Bacon, we possess no writer of apophthegms of the first 
order.” He ignored Halifax, Chesterfield, Blake and 
Hazlitt, but above all he ignored the fact that England’s 
store of wise and witty sayings lies scattered up and down 
the works of her prose writers who never attempted to 
compete with the French masters of the pensée. ‘To 
examine these stores with a closer attention ”’ (Mr. Pearsall- 
Smith says in his preface) “to collect and put together 
some of their finer specimens, will be, therefore, a not 
unprofitable task ; and such an investigation and voyage 
of discovery is the purpose of this book. In these but 
half-explored depths we shall find—I believe we shall 
find—a great richness of forgotten treasures—treasures, 
I cannot but think, equal to those of any other country— 
and in our English waters we shall undoubtedly witness the 
sporting and blowing of one great leviathan, one whale 
of unequalled proportions.” The whale is Johnson and 
the claim made for him is that considered merely as an 
aphorist he must rank among the foreign masters of the 
first order. We knew him to be a great epigrammatist. 


** His notions,” said one who heard him talk, ‘‘ rose up 
like the dragon’s teeth sowed by Cadmus, all ready clothed 
and in bright armour too, fit for immediate battle.” And 
since aphorism and epigram are words almost interchange- 
able in meaning, it cannot be said to be a discovery that 
Johnson is an aphorist of the first rank. He contributes 
more items than any other to this Treasury; Chesterfield 
comes second in quantity, though in weight if not always 
in point, he comes far below him. What is more, Johnson 
is the author whose contributions are most widely scattered 
throughout a volume in which matter is ranged under 
heads beginning with the Aphorism itself and ending with 
death, after ranging over many a province of experience. 
This is significant. But what is more significant is that 
Johnson—and, within a narrower range, Chesterfield—are 
practically the only aphorists who can challenge com- 
parison with La Rochefoucauld in possessing a unifying 
point of view. In the case of that of the Frenchman this 
unity is so striking as to be approximate to a philosophy. 
Johnson’s observations are held together to a greater 
degree by his temperament, but there is also consistency 
of thought running though them. Chesterfield is almost 
entirely occupied with social life, man as he is in society. 
In the section headed ‘* The Universe,” he characteristically 
does not appear; to that of Fame he only contributes 
a saying of Pliny’s, though one attributes the neatness 
of it to his own elegant pen: “* Pliny leaves mankind this 
only alternative: cither of doing what deserves to be 
written, or of writing what deserves to be read.” On 
Love he has a word to say, but not one of much significance 
—it is but a comment upon youthful weakness. 
* * * 


In Mr. Pearsall-Smith’s Anthology of English Prose, it 
may be remembered that Emerson figured often and 
splendidly. In this Treasury, too, his eminence is incon- 
testable. Of recent writers he is one of the most unworthily 
neglected. The suspicion of a bright priggishness hangs 
about his memory which does him grave injustice. I think 
that readers of this book will be impressed by him, and 
some may be consequently sent to drink at his fountain. 
He occupies as an aphorist a middle place between the 
poetic aphorist of which Blake is the supreme example, 
and the wordly commentator in human nature. It is a 
rare combination ; shrewdness and the occasional ethereal 
sparkle. Here are specimens: “ A great part of courage 
is the courage of having done the thing before” ; “* Friends 
are fictions founded on some single momentary experience,” 
and again on friendship”; ‘“‘ Why insist on rash personal 
relations with your friend ? Let him be to thee for ever a 
sort of beautiful enemy”; ‘‘ The virtues of socicty are 
vices of a saint’’; “ The existing world is not a dream and 
cannot with impunity be treated as a dream. . . . Reality, 
however, has a sliding floor.” 

* * * 


Grand generalisations ; neat and faultless expressions of 
familiar thoughts ; queer yet fascinating personal glimpses 
of a truth which may be another man’s falsehood ; much 
that will furnish material for speculation and sometimes 
oceasion for astonishment; remarks that will strike a 
reader at one time as profoundly true, and at another as 
absurd—for instance, ‘‘ Wise people may say what they 
will, but one passion is never cured by another ” (Chester- 
field)—you will find specimens of each in this little book of 
250 pages, which is the work of an editor who loves the 
art of expression, and is a fine judge of it. By the bye, there 
is one odd feature—no woman has contributed to it. 

* * * 


The Librairie Hachette has published a small rose-pink 
volume of notes and maxims by M. André Maurois, called 
La Conversation. They are all neat, some are exquisite, 
and some most usefully true. Here is one which is well 
worth remembering: “ L’effort pour réparer une ‘ gaffe’ 
fait souffrir celui qui en est Yobjet plus durement que la 
gaffe elle-méme.’? Even people blessed with a good deal of 
tact and delicacy of sympathy forget that. This, too, is 
shrewdly observed: ‘‘ The voice which a man puts on when 
he reads reveals not what he is, but what he would wish 
to be. It is the voice of the person he imagines when he 
thinks of himself.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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DOROTHY OSBORNE 


The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple. Edited by 
G.C. Moore Smita (Emeritus Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of Sheffield). Oxford 
University Press. 21s. 


This year is the tercentenary of the birth of Sir William 
Temple, the statesman of the Triple Alliance, the author of a 
great constitutional experiment, and one of the chief founders 
of modern English prose. A chance phrase of his started the 
most famous of literary controversies, and a certain hauteur 
about him spoilt the “ fine gentleman ”’ who, as Swift assures 
us, was latent in the creator of the Yahoos. Incidentally, he 
was the first distinguished member of a family which, till the 
death of Palmerston, seemed to have a prescriptive right to 
the ripest plums of office. These might seem sufficient titles 
to fame; and yet it is not unlikely that he may be remem- 
bered in the long run less as the diplomatist and author than 
as the husband of Dorothy Osborne: less as the over-cautious, 
somewhat priggish Grandison than as the passionate suitor to 
whom a young girl addressed a series of love-letters. 

The story of those letters is worth recalling. A dull Tory 
Member of Parliament, left without a seat by the Reform Bill, 
occupies his enforced leisure in writing a life of Sir William 
Temple. He lights on the letters, and, though half ashamed 
of the frivolity, jumbles selections from them into an Appendix. 
A great writer reviews the book and (can he have _ been 
already meditating a certain chapter on “ The State of England 
in 1685” ?) incontinently pronounces the Appendix worth 
all the rest. From that day the name of Dorothy Osborne is 
known by everybody who knows anything. 

Fifty years later Sir Edward Parry, inspired, as he owns, 
by this essay of Macaulay’s, prepared an edition ; and in 1903 
published the letters in a revised form, with seven that had 
been previously omitted. Both these editions were freely, 
perhaps too freely, modernised—Sir Edward’s word was 
** translated’; and controversies arose into which I need 
not now enter. Finally, Professor Moore Smith produces 
the edition before us, in which the old spelling is retained— 
even to “yt” for “that,” and “* B” for ‘* brother ”’—and in 
which the notes and appendices give all that is known, or is 
likely ever to be known, about the persons and _ incidents 
referred to. It goes without saying that he has received the 
most generous assistance from Sir Edward Parry, who has 
put his own work entirely at Mr. Moore Smith’s disposal. I 
have carefully compared several pages of this volume with the 
corresponding passages in my old and well-worn copy of 1903 ; 
and I am struck by two things—first, the vast discoveries 
which Sir Edward, though a pioneer, had made ; and, secondly, 
the diligence and learning of Professor Moore Smith. His 
book is worthy of the series to which it belongs, and—I can 
give no higher praise—rivals in comprehensive accuracy 
Aitken’s Journal to Stella. We has, of course, corrected a few 
errors. In letter 76, for example, he explains ‘ spotes,’’ for 
which Parry gives “ carriage-dogs,” as ‘‘ pigeons”; and in 
his arrangement of the letters he is sometimes certainly, and 
often probably, right. But he owns that without Parry’s 
work his own would have been all but impossible ; and where 
Parry has done a thing perfectly, he leaves it alone. Thus 
he refuses to rewrite Sir Edward’s account of the siege of 
Guernsey—an admirable piece of work, enough by itself to 
make the edition of 1903 valuable. 

Love-letters have been published which it is a treachery 
to read. But I do not think we feel like eavesdroppers as we 
look over Dorothy Osborne’s shoulder. The interest is not 
merely in the love-story, romantic as that is, and as she herself 
felt it to be. The fashion of the time prescribed a certain 
formality ; and Dorothy was too proudly reticent to ‘“ let 
herself go” in the style which is all too familiar, nor was 
Temple’s disposition of the kind to welcome gush. Tor myself, 
I prefer this restraint, and respect them both for it. In any 
case, there are few endearing expressions, and nothing in the 
least resembling Swift’s “little language.” The ‘* My dearest 
Heart ’ and “‘ Good-night to you, my dearest,’ do not appear 
till the pair have been married for many months: before the 
wedding the letters open solemnly with a “ Sir,’ or even 
without it, and end equally demurely with ‘“ Your humble 
servant, D. Osborne.’ As Mr. Moore Smith says, the two 


lovers would seem never to have got as far as Christian names. 
The tone, in fact, is studiously low, and at first sight we might 
think we were listening to the words of mere friends or merer 
Yet love it unquestionably was, and love on 
With Temple it was an affair of first sight ; and 


acquaintances. 
both sides. 


——_. 


long as were his absences, it never wavered. Even the occasional] 
reproaches prove the affection. It survived the attack of small- 
pox which ruined the girl’s beauty; and it stood even the 
course of Scudéry and Calprenéde to which Dorothy, perhaps 
as finding there unconsciously some image of herself, con- 
demned him: he dutifully perused the successive ‘‘ tomes” 
she sent him, though the bad English must have offended 
him even more than her. As for Dorothy, though she had as 
many suitors as Angelica or Florimell, ranging from Henry 
Cromwell to Sir Justinian Isham, she was determined neither 
to marry without her father’s consent nor to renounce the 
man she loved. The Beverleys might weep and the Henning- 
hams flaunt their thousands a year; she listened to them, 
laughed at them, and then sat down to tell William she was 
still his ** faithfull D.”’ Not that sometimes she did not tease 
him by hinting what grand alliances she had refused for 
his sake. 


The course of true love, in this case, was one that “ stood 
upon the choice of friends,’ and deserved the anathema of 
Hermia. The family do not seem to have cared whom Dorothy 
married so long as it was not Temple, and spent all their time 
either badgering her to wed this suitor or attacking her for 
wishing to wed that. The trouble was aggravated by Dorothy’s 
own conscience ; for she was not the girl to take things into her 
own hands. The primary cause of the difficulty was doubtless 
politics. That stout old Cavalier, Sir Peter, was not. likely 
to desire to see his daughter allied to the son of a Roundhead ; 
there was a Regicide in the family already, and that was a 
sufficient humiliation. The younger Capulets, as_ usual, 
followed their father ; and their hatred soon forgot its origin. 
Romeo, to them, was not merely a Montagu, but a worthless 
adventurer. Even now it is hard to read of brother Henry’s 
conduct without longing to kick him. He tried to bribe the 
messenger to hand over the letters; he carried on a lawsuit 
about the settlements even after the marriage, engaging no 
less a man than Serjeant Maynard to conduct the case; and 
on one occasion spoke so savagely against Temple that one is 
glad to read how Dorothy lost her temper and gave him as 
good as she got. She says she would like to hide in a hollow 
tree to escape this persecution. 


It is just this natural humanity that gives the letters their 
charm. Knowing that the drama is to end happily, we can 
put up with the painful episodes, and enjoy the digressions. 
We can watch Dorothy as she tends her father in his illness, 
or follow her on her visits to ‘‘ Epsum” or London; we can 
sympathise with her anxieties, and smile at the oddities of 
her visitors. We feel for her as she takes her loathsome doses 
of steel, which—do we not understand it ?—so far from curing 
her ‘‘ spleen,” merely upset her ‘ disgestion.’ We go with 
her, full of expectation, to church to hear Dr. Stephen Marshall, 
of Smectymnuus fame, and share her woeful disappointment. 
** Hee do’s not preach soe alway’s sure: if he do’s, I cannot 
beleeve his sermons will doe much toward’s the bringing any 
body to heaven, more then by Exerciseing there Patience.” 
We rejoice with her that she has missed four “ fitts ’’ of the ague. 
and laugh with her when the Rev. Mr. Erbury’s prophecy is 
fulfilled by the toppling over of a form. We are in her com- 
pany when she goes to see that noted ‘‘ imposture ”’ Lilly, the 
astrologer, and overhear the ‘‘ rediculous discourse ’’ he makes. 
** Ever since this adventure I have had so great a beleife in 
all things of this nature that I could not forbeare layeing a 
Pescod with nine Pease in ’t under the doore, and was informed 
by it that my husband’s name should be Thomas. How doe 
you like that ?”’ she adds archly, for the benefit of her lover. 

Despite the “spleen,” a natural nervous depression due 
to hopes constantly deferred, the letters are full of sprightliness, 
wit, keen observation, and a not unpleasing cynicism. She 
feels her troubles acutely, and neither the Grand Cyrus nor 
Taylor’s Holy Living can always console her: until at last she 
‘would faine dye, if she could but dye innocent, that she might 
hope to be happy in the next world though never in This.” 
But even in this world she contrives to find, if not happiness, 
yet amusement. When Sir Justinian, a widower with four 
daughters, rolls up to pay his addresses, she tells Temple that 
if she marries ‘‘ the Emperor,” he shall take his choice among 
the four. “An old rich knight has promised me this last 
seven years to marry me whensoever his wife dyed, and now 
he’s dead before her, and left her such a widow, it makes me 
mad to think on *t, £1200 a year and £20,000, and all this I 
might have had if Mr. Death had been pleased to have taken 
her instead of him.’ A “ pretty young gentleman” marries, 
and spends all his time running errands for his wife: by the 
noise he makes you would think him drunk with joy at having 
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a wife—and a pack of hounds. On the other hand, “* my Lord 
Leic ” (Leicester), “ after 40 years patience hee has now taken 
up the Cudgells and resolves to Venture for the Mastery.’’ 
The little pictures of her Aunt Gargrave, of Nan Clarges, of 
Lady Carlisle, of Henry Molle, of Lady Newcastle, and a score 
of others, are all equally vivid. We might apply to Dorothy 
the words she uses of another: “She has bin kept at home 
Poore Soule and suffered so much of Purgatory in this worlde 
that she needs not feare it in the next, and yet she is as merry 
as ever she was.” 

There are, however, touches of tenderness: “I have no 
more heart to goe to Epsum since Sr. Robert Cook dyed. Ah, 
that good old man, I would so faine have had him but I have 
noe luck to them, they all dye.” But let me end with a 
passage that seems to me worthy of a place in any anthology 
of English prose: ‘* Last night I was in the Garden till Eleven 
a clock, it was the sweetest night that ere I saw, the Garden 
looked soe well, and the Jessomin smelt beyond all perfumes, 
and yet I was not pleased. the place had all the Charms it 
used to have when I was most sattisfied with it and had you 
bin there I should have liked it more then Ever I did, now that 
not being it was noe more to mee then the next feilde, and 
only served mee for a place to resve (dream) in.” 


E. E. Ketterr. 


DARWINISM AND SCIENCE 


Darwinism and What It Implies. By Prof. Sir Arrnur Kerrn, 
M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Craftsmanship and Science. 
By Prof. Sir WiLt1AM Brace, D.Sce., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Forum Series. Watts. Is. each. | 

These two books are written by two successive Presidents 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science and 
they each consist of a collection of three addresses delivered on 
suitable occasions. Sir Arthur Keith represents Darwinism— 
or rather neo-Darwinism—Sir William Bragg represents science ; 
and the contrast is instructive. Sir William Bragg is a great 
scientist. Sir Arthur Keith is not a scientist at all in the proper 
and exact meaning of that word. He is one of the greatest 
technical experts in this country on the subject of comparative 
anatomy, and it is possible, forexample, that he knows more than 
anyone in Europe about the shape and size of the brain pan of a 
gorilla; but he lacks the specifically scientific mind, and whenever 
he attempts to go outside the comparatively narrow range of 
his own special branch of knowledge—which he is rather fond of 
doing—he appears as completely at the mercy of his prejudices 
and preconceptions as any Dayton Methodist. 

Sir Arthur Keith uses words so loosely that it is not always 
easy to be sure what he means when he speaks, for example, of 
“evolution.” But probably it is fair to assume that in his mind 
that word always includes and implies the hypothesis of ‘‘ natural 
selection ” as an altogether adequate explanation of the pheno- 
menon itself. The phenomenon of evolution no one of course 
nowadays denies, nor does anyone deny that natural selection 
must have played some part in the determination of the existing 
physical and mental characteristics of men and animals. What 
some of us do deny is that natural selection is inevitably a 
progressive force or that it can reasonably be regarded as the 
major cause or mode of past evolution. We may be prepared to 
believe, rather fantastically, that the spots on a peacock’s tail 
gave him at some period or other a sexual advantage over 
his less ornamented brethren and were therefore of “ survival 
value”; but what we really want to know is how the spots 
and colours came to be there at all (incidentally also, why the 
sparrow has so successfully survived without any kind of orna- 
ment). The survival value of the peacock’s tail may for the 
sake of argument be admitted, but how did it ever come into 
existence? That obviously is the major problem of biologica] 
history. Natural selection, with its killing off of the “ unfit,” 
isat best only a negative force. What is the positive force which 
produces the material for selection? That is a question which 
Sir Arthur Keith et hoc genus omne completely ignores. And 
indeed if it were pressed, neo-Darwinism would inevitably 
collapse. Oddly enough Sir Arthur Keith suggests that his 
critics ‘are now fighting a rearguard action.” The truth of 
course is exactly the opposite. He himself is one of the last 
of the nineteenth century neo-Darwinian rationalists; he is 
hot likely to have any prominent successors in that faith. 

We have suggested that Sir Arthur Keith lacks the scientific 
mentality, and we meant by that something perfectly definite. 
He is a dogmatist rather than a scientist ; he is invariably 
cocksure, which a scientific man—like Sir William Bragg or 
Professor J. A. Ileming—never is or can be. He relies con- 


stantly on false analogies and can hardly put pen to paper 
without being guilty of a logical non sequitur. He fails also 
to define his terms, even apparently in his own mind. In 
short he can observe and he can record, but he cannot think. 
He constantly says quite stupid things. Referring, for example, 
to the fondness of our well-to-do classes for fishing and hunting, 
he remarks, ‘“‘ We see manifest herein man’s primitive lust 
for blood.” The “lust for blood” of the ardent trout fisher is 
at any rate, as a rule, not otherwise exhibited in his character, 
and even the big-game hunter may care less for “ blood” 
than for the excitement of the chase and the gaining of hand- 
some trophies to hang in his hall. We should not refer to this 
piece of obvious silliness were it not quite typical of Sir Arthur 
Keith’s mentality. 

Consiantly he indulges in quite unfounded generalisations 
and conclusions. Arguing, for example, against all attempts 
to abolish the spirit of competition—wherein broadly we agree 
with him—he concludes, ‘“* To extinguish the spirit of competition 
is to seek racial suicide.” What about the socialistic non- 
competitive communities of the bees and the ants? Certainly 
such communities are for us warnings rather than ideals, but 
they do not involve “racial suicide.” Careless thinking ! 
Then again, after describing the slow process of physiological 
death, he writes : ‘* If death is due to the escape of an immaterial 
spirit we should expect the exodus to be instantaneous, whereas 
we find it to be a process of piecemeal.’ But why on earth 
should we expect it to be instantaneous? Why should it 
not take several days—as some spiritualists indeed assert ? 
Again, a pure and wholly unwarrantable assumption, employed 
as an argument! Sir Arthur is, we fear, a muddle-headed 
person. 

He makes great play in this book with the old and obviously 
false analogy of the candle and the flame—representing brain 
and soul respectively. It is a false analogy, because the flame is 
exactly as material as the candle. Yet Sir Arthur Keith uses 
it as if it were a serious argument. Thus: 

Spiritualists believe that the mind or soul comes out of space . . . 
uses the body as a vehicle of its manifestation and sooner or later 
discards its material garb and again flits out into space. In brief, 
the modern biologist presumes that the material body or candle 
comes first, the spirit or flame afterwards ; whereas the Spiritualist 
reverses the order of events. 

Again : 

If the living essence of man’s body is an immaterial spirit how 
comes it that it requires such material things as air, food, and 
water for its maintenance? If a ghost enters my house by night 
and I find in the morning that it has eaten my food, drunk my 
wine, and stolen my money, I conclude that it was material not 
immaterial. 

Nearly all Sir Arthur Keith’s argumentation is on this childish 
level. His reasoning is commonly based upon the false analogy 
of the moment. We certainly hold no brief for the “ spiritual- 
ists,” but as against Sir Arthur they would seem to have the 
better of the argument. Let us suggest an alternative analogy 
to that of the candle and the flame, a much better analogy 
though not of course a perfect one—namely, that of a portable 
wireless set. It is then clear that the whole of Sir Arthur’s 
argument, based on sloppy thinking, falls to the ground. Does 
Sir Arthur think that the portable set came first and the wireless 
waves afterwards? If he finds that the water and other sub- 
stances in his batteries have been used up, does he thereupon 
conclude that the wireless waves he has intercepted are 
‘‘ material”? In short, his argument is rubbish; it proves 
nothing at all. One might of course simply ignore it and leave 
his work to the oblivion which it deserves, but he has been 
President of the British Association and constantly he uses such 
phrases as ‘* modern scientists,” “* biological science,” “* medical 
men” as fathers, so to speak, of his own utterly unscientific 
dogmas, and so it is necessary to discuss his writings seriously. 
On one page, for example, he says : 

Men of science are truly religious men. They not only believe 
in the immortality of man but they are convinced that this immor- 
tality is material. 

Sir Arthur has, of course, the right to hold this belief himself, 
but when he ascribes it to all ‘* men of science” he is merely 
libelling his own profession. “Men of science,” as such, 
naturally express no opinions at all on these subjects, realising 
that they possess thereon no more knowledge than any well- 
buttoned costermonger. ‘‘ Medical men,” writes Sir Arthur, 


‘‘ean find no grounds for believing that the brain is a dual 
organ—a compound of substance and spirit.” So exactly might 
a highly skilled mechanic, having no knowledge of etheric waves, 
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speak of a portable wireless set. He would find that the 
mechanism was easily killed and when killed ceased to function 
at all, and if he were a fool he might, like Sir Arthur Keith, deny 
the existence of etheric waves and the “ duality ’ of the pheno- 
menon of the loud speaker. We have no reason to wish to be 
rude to Sir Arthur Keith, but he writes with so much show of 
high authority that it seems necessary to point out that his 
contempt for the immaterial is based upon a fundamental 
inability to think. For this expert anatomist life holds no 
mystery. He seems actually to believe that he can explain 
everything on the Darwinian hypothesis. 

Sir William Bragg, on the other hand, is a scientist. In this 
book he descants chiefly upon the relations of science and 
industry, and very excellent stuff he writes. Every paragraph, 
as it were, illustrates his recognition of the difference between 
hypothesis and “ law.”” He would seem indeed hardly to admit 
the existence of any “ scientific law” that may not become a 
** fallacy’? to-morrow or the day after. He recognises all 
scientific formule for what they really are—namely, attempts 
to embody knowledge in temporarily useful and convenient 
forms. Some of such formule—like Newton’s law of gravitation 
—have a very long life, continue, that is to say, for a long time 
to satisfy the practical needs of the scientific investigator. But 
the investigator of the dynamics of an electron needs a new 
“Jaw ’—which Einstein (roughly speaking) has given him. 
Presently Einstein no doubt will be superseded in his turn. All 
scientific conclusions are essentially provisional. Sir William 
Bragg puts it in this way : 





The distinction between truth itself and attempts to embody it 
in words is so constantly forced upon the student of science as to 
give his statements on all matters a characteristic form and expres- 
sion. 

Would that the President of the British Association for 1928 
could instil some modicum of his own conception of science into 
the brain of the President for 1927. Men like Sir Arthur Keith, 
unless they stick closely to their own lasts, are apt to damage 
the whole reputation of “* science *°—because they do not really 
understand what the word means. 


ROSY VICTORIAN MISTS 


The Linings of Life. By Warsurca, Lapy Pacer. 
Blackett. 2 vols. 42s. 

There are no lessons or maxims or morals to be drawn from 
this long phantasmagoria of memories. Their charm, a peculiar 
one, is in the rosy mists of unreality that wreathe them. Vaguely 
one is aware that, somewhere beneath Lady Paget’s 500 or 600 
pages, the world is ploughing through the rough seas of the 
nineteenth century ; even in the scented forests of Saxony the 
turmoils of 1848 are heard and feared, and the little girl’s father 
hurries to fit iron shutters to the windows of Schloss Puechau ; 
the Prussian guns rumble nearer and nearer to Paris, and her 
young brother Lothar falls to a French bullet ; occasionally, 
between the swirling eddies, one catches a distant glimpse of 
Mr. Gladstone threatening terrible things against the established 
order. But these are matters for a sterner muse than the one who 
guides Lady Paget’s quill, and if we are going to be content to 
view the Victorian Age under her slightly bewildering auspices, 
we must be ready rather to fix our gaze on, say, Lady Archie 
Campbell, who was “a wonderfully pretty woman with a 
graceful but peculiar figure,’ and was, indeed, the only woman 
in society who “ adopted the dual garments, a skirt cut like very 
wide trousers,” and even appeared in these, fashioned of yellow 
gauze, at Marlborough House. And keeping in with this 
interesting lady, we shall presently find ourselves being received 
in her pink-and-brown drawing-room, ‘ painted all over with 
large white birds and hung with hundreds of gilt palm leaves.” 
Each candle here is shaded by a green butterfly ; there is a 
soothing sound of water trickling in a recess ; and our fellow- 
guests are indeed well chosen for so sympathetic a décor—for 
they are none other than Lord Beaconsfield and Signor Tosti. 
A less exotic glimpse of Victorian life, however, may be seen 
almost immediately at Wimbledon, where Lord Wharncliffe, 
as president of the Volunteer Rifle Association, lived with Lady 
Wharncliffe under canvas for three weeks, ‘‘ right in the middle 
of the camp”: 

They had one immense tent, fitted up like a drawing-room, 

a dream of beauty, and another next to it, which was a dining-room. 

. . . Crowds of people drove out there every day for luncheon, tea 

and dinner; and in the evening one walked about the camp to 

hear the Volunteers singing around the watch-fires. 
charming life when the weather was fine. 


Hurst and 


. - It was a 


Those last words, indeed, sum up pretty accurately the forty 





or fifty years of her life with which Lady Paget is here concerned, 
The calls of diplomacy led her husband to Copenhagen, to 
Lisbon, to Florence, Rome, Vienna, and, on minor duties or 
on holiday, to countless other places abroad and at home. And 
somehow Lady Paget had a curious knack of running into the 
oddest people that the age could produce—or else her eye has a 
peculiar power of discerning the queerness of people. It may 
be, she opines in her preface, that to the present generation her 
** book full of little nothings is useless,” for we are, it seems, 
a frivolous crowd, only interested in ‘‘ racing or motoring, air- 
ships, cinemas, football, tennis and such-like ” ; but in a hundred 
years’ time, she thinks, people will be anxious to study the history 
of their country and the life of their forbears, “ just as we like 
to inquire into Elizabethan days in which some of us have found 
many hints of grace and dignity.” Yet some of Lady Paget's 
little portraits are going to be hard for the student to fit into the 
general picture of the history of his country. She is often so 
tantalisingly brief: as, for instance, with Mr. Charley Plowden, 
who, ; 

a scapegrace in those days, married a handsome, strapping able- 

bodied woman who slapped him and improved him. She was very 

kind to animals, which endeared her to me. 
Or, again, in this startling portrait of an aunt : 

My Aunt Caroline has died. ‘The news was received with a sigh 
of relief by the whole family. Her tempers were terrific, and many 
and bitter were the tears she made me shed. God, however, will for- 
give her, for she was quite unconscious of the evil she did. She 
belonged to other centuries, and the Renaissance would have been 
a fit setting to her. 

And very often there seems to be in her comment a touch of 
acidity which even the delicacies of foreign words will not 
altogether sweeten : 

Lady Emily Liddell and Miss Melita Ponsonby, two utterly 
cracky old maids, appeared this winter to show the Romans that 
the caricatures of Englishwomen in the Charivari were not always 
quite imaginary. These ladies, au moral quite as scappigliate and 
déhanchées as they were au physique, ought not to have been 
allowed to go about loose. 

Whatever else of grace and dignity those students of next 
century are going to find in Lady Paget’s memories, they may 
well wonder what exactly were the limits of personal comment 
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But on and on we sail through the charmed mists of embassy 
balls, dinner-parties, receptions, excursions, what-not; and 
grow more credulous, more unreal in our sense of values, as we 
sail. Dining at Windsor we note “ with astonishment that 
[John] Bright’s hands are soigné,” and attribute this “ to his 
being a Quaker, as it does not go with his disdain for all the forms 
of social life.’ At Schloss Nikolsburg we are startled by the 
behaviour of Count F.and Princess X.Y., who, lately betrothed, 

are not only constantly together, but apparently must look into 

each other’s eyes and touch uninterruptedly. It is very odd; 

I had heard that such manners existed amongst the bourgeoisie, 

but in society it is a new experience. 

Yet socicty, it appears, is threatened by many such dangers ; 
by the rise, for instance, of the “ masher,” with his gardenia 
buttonhole and his curious taste for barley-water, ‘*‘ which may 
account for his flaccid ways.” Then there is Jack the Ripper, 
who is startling people in Whitechapel so horribly that ‘* those 
who can afford it leave their houses every night and take lodgings 
in the West End”! After a few hundred such pages, it is not 
at all surprising to run across a Russian prince who proposes to 
parquet the floor of the Coliseum at Rome, hang it with carpets, 
roof it with a huge velarium, light it with electricity, and give a 
great masked ball to which all the crowned heads of Europe are 
to come ; but it is surprising to find that he is regarded as more 
than just odd, even as definitely wrong in the head. 

Reverting to solid earth, it must be said that these volumes 
are sadly lacking in arrangement and editing ; only from internal 
evidence can one gather that most of their contents were written, 
apparently, in the ‘eighties of last century ; and so many of the 
** personalities ’”’ are quite needlessly barbed that one wonders 
whether they can really have been meant for publication. This 
indiscriminate miscellany does not make a very satisfactory 
crowning of its author’s earlier memorials of a singularly long and 
sociable life. And the economic laws which fix its value at two 
guineas a copy are mysterious in the extreme. 


MONTROSE 
By Joun Bucuan. Nelson. 21s. 

Mr. Buchan, who has commemorated so many brave men, 
never found a better subject for his deft and spirited pen than 
James Graham, Marquis of Montrose. And he has caught him 
to the life—*‘ the slim young man with the quiet face and the 
searching grey eyes,” ‘ striding at the head of his men, daring 
the wildest cataran to outvie in hardihood this intimate of 
scholars, this familiar of courts and senates, the King’s lieu- 
tenant-general,” and dying a felon’s death with a stately 
courage which drew sobs from the very mob of 17th-century 
Edinburgh. 

Life being what it is, there was never a luckier man than 
Montrose. The jealous gods themselves conspired together to 
make him a hero of romance. As if for once they were 
prepared to take some trouble over a real person, they made 
him a lowland Scot: planted him, impetuous and _ serene, 
against a background of the canting intriguers of the Covenant, 
men without humour and without compassion, and swollen to 
the eyes with spiritual pride. The gods, too, made of him, the 
blood brother of this unlovely breed, the only one of them all 
who has captured the heart of the Highlands, and sent him to 
prove his prowess among the peaks and glens still haunted 
with his name. Though there have always been men with an 
eye for country and a heart for fences, they picked out this one 
to win with such gifts, instead of half a dozen masks, as many 
victories in real war, with a kingdom as their prize. The Stuarts, 
who were not themselves paragons of loyalty, found plenty of 
loyal servants to suffer in their cause, but not even Strafford 
had so magnificent a chance to prove that he was faithful to 
the death as had the man whom Charles II. deliberately and 
without shame sent to the gallows. And there were, alongside 
brainless Cavalier and Roundhead bigots, the usual few with 
enough intelligence and candour to see something of both sides 
of the quarrel. But there were fewer still (in a supreme degree, 
perhaps, only Cromwell himself along with Montrose) who had 
besides the capacity for thought the capacity for action, and 
rose, as lalkland did not, above the impulse to waste or throw 
away their lives in a time of civil war, “ingeminating Peace, 
Peace!” And how many men of action, who never failed 
before danger, have grovelled before temptation, and been 
lured into drawing their own caricatures chasing some bottle 
or some petticoat, or enslaved by some mean instinct to turn their 
victories into gold, or in some escape of pent-up vanity and ego- 
ism to fuss about their monuments, and from tigers turn pea- 
cocks? But Montrose, who was a poet and a gentleman, with a 


Montrose. 





natural instinct for drama which in youth, as Mr. Buchan Says, 
gave him a boyish stateliness and in maturity could sway looting 
soldiers and hostile mobs as only a born actor can, seems to have 
eluded the temptation to be ange dans la rue, diable chez lui, 
and to have been too concentrated a man to have time for self. 
disfigurement. Fate saved him anyhow from the sure carica- 
turing of time, for he was dead before he reached Disraeli’s 
** fatal thirty-seven.” 

Mr. Buchan has read and walked himself into all the detail of 
his subject; he can quote MS. sources, and put even Gardiner 
right about Highland topography. And if he writes as a frank 
partisan, was not the austere Gardiner himself swept by the 
fascination of Montrose ? Mr. Buchan too can clear his hero, 
as Gardiner could not, of the one stain on his honour, as Gardiner 
saw it—the breaking of Huntley’s parole. He does not slur 
over the sacking of Aberdeen, and shows clearly enough that, 
although half Montrose’s power came from his self-confidence and 
optimism, it was they that twice brought him to disaster. It 
was the same man that won Kilsyth and lost Philiphaugh, and 
Argyle, ‘‘ Montrose’s stark opposite,” was a better man at the 
inkhorn for all his horror of the sword. There was a kind of 
virginal simplicity about Montrose which made his defeat by 
the ** hidden wisdom of the world” as certain as Joan of Are’s, 
and saved him from ail the many situations out of which it is 
impossible for a son of Adam to emerge with honour. 

That is why he is more a hero of romance and less of a human 
creature than Cromwell, whom Mr. Buchan would put alongside 
him, finest of Scotsmen, as the greatest of Englishmen. Cromwell, 
with his crumpled linen and his furrowed face, so often angry and 
perplexed, with so much shrewdness and such a passion for short 
cuts, so hard a fist and so warm a heart, such a childish faith in 
human nature and such a ruthless rage against what he did not 
understand, had none of Montrose’s luck. For him there was 
no beacon to steer by once he was out of harbour, no swift 
climax of glory, no dramatic betrayal, no meek acceptance of 
an ennobling and ignominious death ; but instead the long wrangle 
with his old comrades in arms to dull their memory of his leader- 
ship in the field, and many a rash plunge into labyrinths all too 
unfamiliar to one who still was an obscure country gentleman 
at the age at which Montrose was an acknowledged master 
of war. 

Life after all is a kind of octopus whose arms will strangle 
the nimblest in the end if they be only given time. Cromwell 
rushed into them with a kind of blundering eagerness once he was 
fairly on his feet, but Montrose, the faultless swordsman, kept 
them easily at bay and never had to fence when he was tired. 
So what he was to begin with he was to the end, nimble as ever 
of foot and free and strong of wrist and arm, smiling and heart- 
whole, the favourite of the gods. 


THE ANCIENT MARINERS 


Myths and Legends of the Polynesians. 
ANDERSEN. Harrap. 21s. 


Mr. Andersen’s book, in spite of the care devoted to it and 
the great interest of the material, is rather a patchwork. It 
presents a large number of Polynesian legends without deeply 
differentiating between their several strands, nor seeing them 
except rather casually as records of one or more civilisations 
imposed upon that introduced into the Pacific by the first 
Indonesian colonists. It is possible, however, to make these 
distinctions, in spite of the intercrossing trails left by successive 
movements of peoples and the havoc wrought upon Polynesian 
social stability by the European missionary and adventurer. 

The oral traditions of the Pacific Islands can be divided into 
two classes, which have, of course, got mixed up in the passage 
of time and by the blending of cultures. First, there is the 
demi-god or “ culture-hero ” type of myth, in which the super- 
naturalised exploits of the early colonists are narrated with 
variants from island to island. These myths, for all their 
colouring of magic and miracle, obviously relate in epical form 
the story of how the ancestors of the mixed races now inhabiting 
Polynesia spread over the islands, bringing with them various 
arts and crafts of civilisation, including food-plants, founding 
the lines of chiefs, establishing laws and customs, and finally 
being deified and retiring at death to the sky-world (viz., the 
West), whence they originally came. The earliest of the myths 
suggest very strongly that the ancestor-founders of Polynesian 
culture were of the megalithic inheritance in the West. Their 
leaders were heavenly twins with solar associations ; they 
practised mummification and an elaborate cult of the dead ; 
they or their successors were kava-drinkers (confined to the 
chiefs) and taro-planters, and it is probable that the mai 
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MIXED BAGS 


By S. G. WESTERHAM 








This high-spirited story deals with the adventures of 
a parson and a scientist whose luggage is accidentally 
confused with embarrassing results to both. It has been 
described as the funniest book since “The Lunatic at 
Large.” 7/6 net. 


STABLE WISE 


By Lt.-Col. S. G. GOLDSCHMIDT 
Author of “ Bridle Wise.” 


In a manageable compass Colonel Goldschmidt gives just 
that practical information with regard, in particular, to 
hunters and polo-ponies, which is invaluable to the owner. 
Housing, feeding, bedding, shoeing and exercising are 
fully covered; also how to avoid and check disease, and 
: how to keep costs within reasonable limits. The illus- 
! trations, of which there are about seventy, by J. McNeil, 
are a mine of information. 7/6 net. 
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A Study of Irrigation 


THE THIRSTY EARTH 


By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc. 





The first serious and comprehensive account of the 
theory and practice of irrigation in all countries. 
“ Detailed, conscientious, and well-illustrated.”—Times 
“The great value of Miss Carrier’s work lies in its 
comprehensive treatment of the whole subject.” 
—Morning Post 
“Interesting alike to engineers and to general readers.” 
—Scotsman Just out. 10/6 net. 


MRS. E. V. LUCAS’ 
FRENCH COOKERY 


By Mrs. E. V. LUCAS 


Most people like French cooking. With this book in hand 
anyone can prepare it. Mrs. Lucas knows the subject 
better than any other English writer, and shows how 
French dishes can be simply and economically produced. 
Her recipes are clear and practical, and her directions are 
so attractively written that the book is a pleasure to read 
for its own sake, 5/- net. 











THE BASIS OF SENSATION 


A Study of the Action of the Sense Organs 
By E. D. ADRIAN, M.D., F.R.S. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 








“A contribution to psychology of the greatest value.” 
—The Times 
“s masterly—even an epoch making book . . . it 
must remain an enduring part of the growing structure of 
organised knowledge.”—Daily Herald 7/6 net. 


WHY BE CHILDLESS ? 


By MRS. MONTEITH ERSKINE 
Author of “ Sex at Choice,” “ Nature’s Law of Birth Control.” 
In this thoughtful book the Author deals with the problem 
of maternity as affecting both mother and child. Par- 


ticular attention is paid to the care required in safe- 
guarding the health of girls from their earliest years, 


7/6 net. 
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incentive of their migrations was the pearl-beds of the Pacific. 
At any rate, this type of legend is not concerned primarily 
with religion or magic, much less with what is called ‘‘ Nature- 
worship.” They are ancestor-tales of the god-men who civilised 
Polynesia, and there is little doubt that it is to them or their 
descendants or cultural imitators that the world owes the 
Trilithon of Tongatabu, the stone-statues of Easter Island, 
the tiered stone structures of Tonga Island, the pyramids 
and marae of San Cristoval and elsewhere, and the great quays 
and breakwaters of Ponape, in the Carolines. They represented 
the highest civilisation that Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia 
have ever known, for the work of the modern whites in the 
Pacific, whether European or American, shows a decline from 
the cultural levels of their homelands as steep in its way as that 
of the Polynesians themselves from the achievements of their 
remote ancestral stocks. The legends also reveal the encroach- 
ment in ancient times of a less settled and more warlike type 
of civilisation with new gods and new dynasties upon their 
greater predecessors. The old solar religion was lost and the 
days of great religious building were no more. Mr. Andersen 
gives us the legends and his comments on them, but historical 
interpretation is woefully lacking from his pages. 

The second type of legend, embodied in the Creation Myth, 
is not historical at all, but what some writers would call abstract 
and others ritualistic. These myths seem to reflect, not the 
lost annals of past migrations, but the religious beliefs actually 
imported into the Pacific by the early colonists, and are mainly 
concerned with the cult of the dead and the belief in immortality. 
It is astonishing that Mr. Andersen—who realises quite well 
that the original colonists came from South-eastern Asia and 
Indonesia, and decisively rejects, on the geological evidence, 
Professor Macmillan Brown’s theory of a submerged continental 
shelf between Siberia, Japan and the Carolines—should have 
indulged in such a wealth of nonsense upon the spontaneous 
invention of ‘‘ Nature-myths.” The drift of colonisation from 
West to East is now so well established, and the cultural links 
between Asia and the Pacific are so numerous and peculiar, that 
for the author to ignore these ethnological contacts in favour of 
primitive man’s imaginary contact with the Universe is an 
exasperating blot upon a good book. 

The likenesses, again, between Indian and Polynesian Myths 
of Creation are very striking, but they evoke no response from 
Mr. Andersen. He never so much as mentions the fact that the 
Torres Strait Islanders practise a form of mummification identical 
procedure for procedure with that developed in Egypt by the 
Twenty-first Dynasty alone. The parallels between the 
Egyptian and San Cristoval tombs and burial customs (see Fox 
and Rivers) likewise escape his notice. It would, of course, be 
folly to pretend that there was ever any direct contact between 
early Polynesia and ancient Egypt: the dates are too divergent, 
for one thing. But to talk in the air about ‘‘ Nature-myths” 
as an explanation for Polynesian beliefs, when the links 
between ancient East and West, both material and spiritual, are 
there waiting to be sifted and measured, is a reader’s waste of 
time, not to mention the author’s. Mr. Andersen’s attitude is 
the more bewildering from the fact that he insists, on the one 
hand, upon the authenticity of Polynesian oral tradition and, 
following Elsdon Best, gives very graphic illustrations of the 
craft of Polynesian seafaring. If the ancient mariners reached 
the Antarctic and colonised a barren knoll like Easter Island, a 
thousand miles from anywhere, what is the objection to their 
hitting so vast an expanse as the waist-line of the American 
Continent ? Be that as it may, it is certain that the voyagers 
carried about their religious ideas as part of their cargo and that 
these ideas did not spring out of the sea like the volcanic islands 
themselves. 

Mr. Andersen draws attention again and again to the 
similarities between Greek and Polynesian mythology. They 
are, indeed, often so close that they deserve more intimate 
inquiry than he gives them. The great period of Polynesian 
navigation was between the seventh and twelfth centuries A.D. 
This is an era that corresponds with the transmission of the 
Gupta stage of Indian religious art eastward to Cambodia, Siam, 
and Java. Gupta art was strongly Hellenistic and many of its 
features reappeared among the Maya of Central America. Nor 
should the Babylonian suggestion be ignored. The stepped 
Pyramids of the Pacific, like those of Honduras and Guatemala, 
resemble the ziggurat of Mesopotamia rather than the Egyptian 
pyramid. The heroic magic-maker of Polynesia, Maui-tikitiki- 
a-Taranga, seeks, but fails to find, the elixir of immortality just 
as Babylonian Gilgamesh did. On the other hand, the Pacific 
demi-gods often display precisely the same divine powers as the 
deified Pharaohs, and the evidence points to the loss of the 


ne 


earlier belief in immortality when the great builders with their 
sky-gods were displaced by peoples like the ancestors of the 
Fijians and the Maori who were ruled by the war-gods of the 
Underworld. 

Mr. Andersen’s book is well illustrated, and, though inadequate 
as a work of research, makes a sincere and pleasant study of one 
of the most wonderful and tragic regions in all the world. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BREMEN 


The Three Musketeers of the Air. By Captain HERMANN Koent, 
Major James C. FirzmMacrice and Baron GUENTHER von 
HUENEFELD. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


The men who wrote this book flew from Ireland to Labrador 
and lived to tell the tale, and so anyone who feels the strange 
necessity of adventure—even if only of other people’s adventure 
—will read it. In a sense, the record of a classic feat of pluck 
and luck is bound to be a good one, if only it is plainly and 
honestly written. It is no part of a reviewer's business to 
complain that the airmen who first made the western passage 
of the Atlantic are not as distinguished in the art of narrative 
as in courage and physical skill, for in a personal record of 
this kind, those passages which are weakest in literary merit 
may well be the very ones which by their tremendous veracity 
most move the reader. Of these men, only Baron von Huenefeld 
is a practised writer, and of the three stories, his gallant and 
sophisticated account is the one which least impresses. This 
is how he describes the search for an inhabited spot at the end 
of the flight, with only about an hour’s petrol remaining in the 
tanks : 

The sun rose, glowing red. A warning of gales! Below us 
stretched the land. We had reached the other continent, and we 
were still in the air. Our flight continued, over endless woods, 
mostly snow covered, lonely and forlorn. Labrador? Probably! 
The deviation of the compass had assumed dimensions in excess 
of all our calculations. . . . Now we were busy with the gale, 
which again set in after having somewhat abated during the 
second part of the night. The sun was climbing the sky, and 
below stretched always the same picture. No house; no village ; 
nothing but dead land. We kept on flying. Steep mountains, 
bald or white with snow, rose up; these had to be overflown in 
the howling gale. 

That is competent, but it might have been written by one who 
had never flown. Contrast with it Captain Koehl’s account of 
the situation when, after running into fog, sleet and darkness 
somewhere off Newfoundland, they discovered what was thought 
to be a serious oil leak : 

A nauseous sickening feeling arose within me. Everything had 
gone splendidly so far; the motor had held up faithfully; the 
Bremen had withstood the gale and fog ; we had remained masters 
of the elements ; how tragic, if a small trouble in the oiling system 
should now lose us victory and bring our flight to an end. At 
this time night approached. Originally I had intended, when 
total darkness fell, to change our course further south, in order 
to remain the whole night over the ocean; and then when the 
dawn broke to turn again into a north-westerly direction until 
we reached the coast. This intention was now thwarted. We 
had presumably many more kilogrammes of oil in our reserve 
tank, but with the rapid consumption we noticed on our gauge 
it would only last us for a few hours. As I did not think that 
land was too far away, the only solution was to take up a course 
which would bring us to land as soon as possible. I must say 
that I had considered such a possibility already in Baldonnel, 
and had figured out which would be the best course to steer in 
such an event. Nevertheless, the situation seemed rather hopeless. 
But where distress is the greatest, God is nearest. Again I prayed, 
and shook Fitzmaurice’s hand to cheer him up. I must say | 
felt very sorry indeed for his wife and child, especially as in Baldonnel 
I had been the first to say to Huenefeld, ‘“‘ We'll take him along.” 
There is no art in that, except the saving art of expressing, 

simply and exactly, what one has lived through. When Captain 
Koehl says, “* Again I prayed,” we enter that frozen box driving 
blindly through a black gale, and face death with its deafened 
and weary occupants. Captain Koehl’s bare phrase is more 
powerful than many pages of imaginative retrospect ; he says 
he prayed, and we believe him. It is for such passages as 
this that the book should be read, and its deficiencies overlooked. 

The experiment of allowing three people to tell the same 
tale is not very successful. Closer co-operation between the 
writers would have been an advantage. There is too much 


repetition, and a certain amount of discrepancy in the accounts 
which could only be cleared up if a map and an approximate 
log of the journey had been provided. The belief, held vaguely 
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READY TO-DAY 


THE LIFE AND @ 
LETTERS OF GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 


by her Daughter, JEANNETTE PORTER MEEHAN 


Few writers have enjoyed such a world-wide popularity as the late 
Gene Stratton-Porter. Her beautiful nature stories have, and still 
are, an inspiration to all who read them. But Mrs. Porter was a 
philosopher too. In this interesting volume we are not only given 
interesting glimpses of her life, but afforded an insight into the 
temperament and character of a woman who has, by her various 
writings and wide interests, endeared herself to the hearts of 
millions of people 18/- net 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
IN GALLIPOLI 


Illustrated. 21s. net 
by HANS KANNENGIESSER 


(Prussian and Turkish Major-General, Retired), with an introduc- 
tion by MARSHAL LIMAN VON SANDERS PASHA. Trans- 
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lated from the German by Major C. J. P. Ball, D.S.O., M.C. (late 
R.A.).. Apart from the intensely interesting personal, the whole 
narrative is full of interest, with a vivid description of the life and 
organisation of the Turkish Army in modern fighting. 
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this paragon of a place, this town unique—or almost unique—in all England. It 
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management, and nothing "else. And so it is unique, and so it is becoming a 
by-word and a wonder, and so it is comely and spacious, prosperous and healthy.” 


| —Mr, Clough Ellis in “ England and the Octopus.” 
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but passionately by these authors, that there is a great future 
for transatlantic air liners, is hardly likely to convince even the 
mildest sceptic, for it is negatived by many of their published 
details of the Bremen’s flight. Major Fitzmaurice remarks 
that transatlantic flights ‘“‘are not foolish in any case where 
they are properly organised and all the risks realised and pro- 
vided against.” Agreed; but it is very doubtful if all the 
risks are yet realised, and quite certain that they cannot at 
present be provided against. The Bremen’s flight was magni- 
ficent : it was also (if Major Fitzmaurice’s sentence be applied) 
foolish. A dispassionate reader of these records can hardly 
fail to conclude that the authors were lucky to survive. They 
have set up a record, but whether a transatlantic air service 
has thereby been brought a day nearer is doubtful. 


THE LAST OF CARUSO 


Wings of Song. The Life Story of Enrico Caruso. 
Caruso. Hutchinson. 16s. 


This book is remarkable both for the ease of its writing and 
for the vividness of its picture of Caruso. Its sub-title is a quite 
ridiculous misnomer, for the book does not even purport to tell 
us anything about the great singer’s life before the young 
authoress (who was about half his age) met him and married 
him some four years before he died. Yet her book tells us far 
more about the real Caruso than any reader could learn from 
the official Life, published about five years ago. She does not 
describe her husband’s character, still less exhibit any signs of blind 
hero worship ; she merely tells us of things that happened, and 
she chooses the right things to tell us about with a success that 
is probably due less to sheer skill than to a natural instinct for 
what is significant in character and temperament. Here, for 
example, are a few lines which give an instant and intrinsically 
conclusive impression of one side of Caruso’s character : 

Commenting once on the engagement of one of his friends to 

a very unattractive girl, I said, “‘ But Enrico, she is so ugly!” 

He looked at me gravely: “That may be, but as she is a friend 

of mine, we will not say that again.” It was a lesson I never 

forgot. ‘To him his friends could do no wrong, and many times 

I have stopped myself from making a criticism that to most people 


would have been an obvious remark; it would have been to him 
a disloyalty to a friend. 


By Dororny 


There is a wonderful picture of Caruso’s Italian home to which 
he was always longing to go back, but which he could never 
stand when he got there. It was near Florence, perfect in its 
situation and in all its appurtenances, but its re-opening for 
his return was the signal for twenty-one relatives to come and 
live there. And though Caruso was utterly generous, wel- 
comed them all with complete sincerity, and thought it per- 
fectly right and natural that they should come, yet within a 
few weeks, though he would never admit it, they got very 
obviously on his nerves, so that he would hide himself all day, 
and after perhaps another month of unexpressed irritation he 
would suddenly rush off to the comparative seclusion of his 
great “ apartment ” in New York. 

Caruso had evidently the artist’s temperament in a rather 
extreme form, but if his wife’s account of him may be trusted, 
as its form convinces us that it may, he must have been one of 
the most lovable creatures in the world. So many malicious 
stories used at one time to be circulated about him that it is 
peculiarly satisfactory to have this patently authentic account 
of his life at home with the girl-wife who adored him so utterly 
and yet with so much discretion. It is peculiarly satisfactory 
because one would wish to think the best of so great an artist as 
Caruso. Perhaps he was the greatest singer there has ever been 
—the de Reskes frankly acknowledged him as their superior— 
and few who heard him would deny that he was able to produce 
with his voice sounds more beautiful in themselves than any 
others that it is possible to hear. Innumerable gramophone 
records will enable future generations to gain some idea of the 
supreme quality of that voice—but only some idea. 

The title of the book might seem on the face of it a shade 
over-sentimental, but in fact it is appropriate enough; for 
when Caruso was practising in private—it might be singing or 
merely humming—it was possible to tell what music he really 
loved, because then he would move his arms as if swimming 
or floating, in a melody in which he felt it possible to drown. 
This is at any rate an extremely readable and charming book, 


with, at the end, personal tragedy described with adequate 
reticence yet most effective pathos. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Chronicles of Kenya. 
Qs. 6d. 


This is a book which may annoy a good many people who know 
Kenya, and puzzle those who do not. The authors are residents in 
the Colony, who are, or have been, editors of local newspapers, and 
their aim here is “lightly to depict Kenya’s problems and character- 
istics in sportive strain.” Some of their sketches of men and things 
are amusing, and most of them are well seasoned with a malicious 
irony. Officials and settlers, negroes and Indians, big-game hunters 
and earnest reformers, all get their share of mockery, and certain 
individuals are lampooned under names that hardly veil their identity. 
But behind its ‘‘ sportiveness,”’ we are told, the book has “its moral 
and its purpose ; it is for the reader to discover their implications.” 
One reader at least must confess to being beaten. He only thinks 
he has discovered a few of the prejudices and prepossessions of 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Robertson. They seem to have a pretty good 
opinion of the white settlers and a pretty poor one of officials, mis- 
sionaries, ‘‘experts,” and the Manchester Guardian. They are 
sceptical about our “‘ trusteeship’’ for the African native, and still 
more so about democracy for him. ‘Their own view of the native is 
that “ he is neither a simple-minded elementary soul, ready to absorb 
our European civilisation in tabloid form, nor is he the ignorant 
savage of limited intellect and capacity sometimes postulated by the 
colonial settler who utilises him .... He is a full-blooded human 
being with the aspect of life limited by his race and tradition and what 
he understands. In short, the average African is of a race apart from 
the European or the Asiatic, and will evolve all along his own potential 
lines of development.”’ Possibly this last sentence is meant to convey 
the moral of the book. But, if it is, it does not give us much help in 
solving Kenya’s problems. 


Memoirs of Madame du Barri. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


The memoirs of the last of the great French maitresses en titre— 
and how splendid they were in comparison with their English sisters 
in sin !—are admittedly a piece of book-making. They were put 
together, to be published in 1829, by Lamothe-Lagnen from ‘“ the 
many reminiscences then current.” But they are very good book- 
making. Written in the first person, they soon persuade one that 
one is reading the ipsissima verba of a vivacious, charming and 
entirely immoral lady. It may be that there is here and there— 
**T, too, have known what first love is!”’ for instance—an antici- 
patory touch of the romanticism of the compiler’s own time, and 
not every statement is to be taken for gospel. But this last criticism 
would probably have been truer still if the Du Barri had really told 
her own story, and it may be assumed that on the whole we have 
in these entertaining and unedifying pages a sufficiently authentic 
record of the career of one who has a good claim to be honoured as 
the perfect courtesan. For there was no alloy of virtue or public 
spirit in her. If she made and unmade Ministers, it was to satisfy 
her caprice or her malice. If she exhausted the treasury, it was 
for her personal pleasures alone. She had innumerable lovers before 
her protector, the Comte du Barri, and Louis’ notorious pander, 
Lebel, introduced her into the King’s bed, and she was flagrantly 
unfaithful to the royal dotard. She presided complacently over 
the obscene revelries of the Pare aux Cerfs, and in her end she was 
true to type, or at any rate to what moralists like to believe is the 
type; for on the scaffold, unlike the ladies whose greatness was 
more honourably based, she lost her head in both senses of the phrase. 
But she must have been a very lovely creature. 


The Three Passions. 
%s. 6d. 


The three passions with which Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is here concerned 
are money, religion and love ; and he comes to the reasonable con- 
clusion that all three can live under one roof. Money is represented by 
a great shipbuilder, a bit of a bully, who has risen from the ranks 
to a peerage, but whose heart is still with his business and his son. 
Religion is represented by the son who, repelled by big business 
and the animalism of night-club life, joins a brotherhood and nearly 
becomes a celibate. Love is represented by the very modern daughter 
of an impoverished duke, a girl of great beauty, eager for all kinds of 
happiness, in love with the boy, and with all her wits about her. 
Mr. Hamilton has done nothing better than the creation of this vital 
and attractive young woman. In addition to these three people 
there is the millionaire’s wife, who looks suspiciously like a sardonic 
caricature of a pre-war libel. 


By A. Davis and H. J. Ropertson. Palmer, 


By Cosmo Hamitton. Hurst and Blackett. 


Eastern Mediterranean Lands. By Colonel P. H. H. Massy. Rout 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 

Few people know the Near East better than Colonel Massy, 
and few are better qualified to write about it; but the impulse to 
commit some of his memories to paper never came upon him until he 
set out quite recently to revisit the familiar scenes, where he had 
spent so many years of his life, and found them changed even more 
than he had expected—in some cases almost beyond recognition. 
In Turkey, since the War, the people have seen the Caliphate, which 
they all revered, abolished by a stroke of the pen, along with theif 
common law, their written language and their national costume. 
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Every Home lighted by Electricity can 
have the finest of radio entertainment as 
easily as switching on a light. 


GAM-BRELL MAINS RECEIVERS 


WORK DIRECT FROM YOUR ELECTRIC LIGHT 
NO ACCUMULATORS. NO BATTERIES. 


Other outstanding features include the following:— 


EASE OF OPERATION—PURITY OF REPRODUCTION 
SELECTIVITY—TONE—VOLUME. 


You can also use a Gramophone Pick-up with 
Gam-brell Mains Receivers and hear your 
favourite records with greater purity of 
reproduction. 


PRICES FROM £15. 


DEMONSTRATIONS GLADLY ARRANGED. 





Write for Illustrated “ Radio Folder.” 


GAMBRELL RADIO LTD. 


Buckingham House, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 






















-of course 
it’s cool 


THAT .SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 


SNS? Bsc! > 








EASTERN WINDOWS 


By ELIZABETH KEITH 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph: “This charming book .. . is extremely 
interesting.” 
Edinburgh Evening News: “The writer shows genuine sympathy 
with the peoples of the Far East, and the noter present fascinat- 
ing reading. Of Chinese life there are many interesting and 
intimate glimpses ; but of all the countries visited by the artist 
pleasant and most informative things are said in attractive style.” 

12 beautiful coloured plates. 21s. net 


“THE MAN WHO BROKE tHe BANK” 


By CHARLES COBORN 


Daily Mirror: “His pages are peppered with famous names and 
pleasant recollections of makers of music- -hall history .. . a book 
that should not be missed by anybody.” Laily News: “This de- 
tailed story of the life of an entertainer, who was for a while one 
of the most popular comic singers of the day, has the qualities of 
a human document.” Times: “A swarm of anecdotes about the 
famous music-hall performers of yesterday enlivens this veteran 
singer’s pages, which tell also the tale of the founding of the 
Variety Artistes’ Association.” Illustrated. 18s. net 


THE LAND oF tre FROZEN TIDE 


By LOUISE ROURKE 


An accurate picture of the Athabaskan Indians, their life, their 
work, and their relationship to the white man. Many books have 
been written about the North, but few, if any, have been written 
by women who have actually seen the country through all the sea- 
sons of the year. In this fascinating volume the author writes not 
_ from her own experience, but from the accumulated knowledge 

20 years spent in the North and North-West by her husband, 
Denatie Musgrave Rourke. 


Profusely illustrated on art paper throughout. 18s. net 


Send for Autumnal List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
&.) Also Publishers ef HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
‘ and WOMAN, 1/- each Monthiy. 

















Historical Incidents. 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Sir Walter Raleigh, famous soldier, explorer, and his- 
torian as he was, is remembered chiefly for an act of 
delicate courtesy. Queen Elizabeth, walking along the 
street, was hesitating to venture her dainty footsteps into a 
pool of mud; whereupon Raleigh threw his cloak into the 
mire that his sovereign lady might pass over unsullied. 
This act drew on him the attention of the Queen—fore- 
runner of many material favours. 


Conrtesy we all admire as something gracious and charm- 
ing. ‘True courtesy springs from the heart, and does not 
exhaust itself in picturesque acts. There is no truer 
courtesy than the love and interest that prompt us to pro- 
vide adequately for our dear ones. If we do this by means 


of a ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


we shall reap, like Sir Walter Raleigh, material benefit 
in addition, for we shall have an increasing fund of credit 
and a provision for our declining years. 


Write for Booklet ‘“ A.D. 14.” 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON DUBLIN 


110 CANNON STREET E.c4 59 DAWSON STREET 
§I5aPALL MALL s.w. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH oy 


ESTACLISHESD 


1825 
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Probably no nation in all history has been subjected so suddenly to 
so violent and dislocating a change. And from the tourist’s point of 
view perhaps the hardest test of all is to recognise the Turk as we 
knew him—the stolid, unprogressive, and yet somehow manly and 
likeable fellow—in the voluble individual in a cloth cap or “ gent’s 
boater ”? whom we meet on the landing-stage to-day. Colonel Massy 
welcomes the change; it has “ greatly assisted in breaking down 
religious fanaticism and anti-Christian sentiment.” In the same 
unemotional tone, he takes it for granted that the Ghazi was right 
to abolish polygamy and the veil, not to mention the old religious 
law and many other things that may have been right or may have 
been wrong, but have certainly made Turkey what it is (or was till 
yesterday), with all its faults and virtues. The first part of this 
book deals with the old Turkey that Colonel Massy knew so well, 
while the latter part consists mainly of travel notes put together 
during his more recent visit. ‘The book makes pleasant reading ; but 
in the comparison between the new Turkey and the old, which it 
constantly suggests, it must be confessed that from the traveller’s 
point of view we seem to be paying a very high price for some slight 
increase in comfort. 


The Promised Land. By Gitperr Parker. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s attempt to convert the Biblical story of David 
into an historical romance was foredoomed to failure when he decided 
to make free use of the actual words of the Authorised Version, and 
to retain the moral significances and implications of the original story. 
The facts being, of course, that the original cannot be retained and 
improved upon; that the love stories of Israel are not romantic ; 
and that the language of Jacobean divines is intolerant of all other 
forms of English speech. This is not to say that the novel will not 
be popular, on the contrary, it is likely to appeal to a large public. 


Postures. By Jean Ruys. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Life on the Left Bank of the Seine is, evidently, not less dispiriting 
thar when Miss Rhys wrote her volume of short stories published last 
year. Here once more she depicts that same Parisian Latin-Quarter 
world of self-conscious Bohemians, bounded above by the merely 
posing, and beneath by sheer roguery, in which weariness is the final 
emotion, and the inevitable remedy a Pernod. Her new book is a 
novel. The tales were short but satisfying ; one had no more than 
time to admire the deftness with which a character or a situation was 
sketched in than the scene changed and one’s admiration began anew. 
It is less entertaining to follow the same set of individuals upon the 
futile repetition, day after day, of their dreary round. On an extended 
canvas one becomes more than ever conscious of the unsatisfactoriness 
of getting drunk as a remedy for every trial and trouble. Marya finds 
it so. She is an English ex-chorus girl, married to a Polish thief, 
and living in Paris. He is sent to prison, and Marya falls in love with 
Heidler,a married man with an odious wife, who is kind to Marya in 
order to torture her later. Heidler quickly tires of her; her husband 
comes out of prison and, apparently, murders her. The characters 
ure extremely unpleasant—and extremely human. All that Miss 
Rhys writes has clarity and truthfulness ; her satiric vision blinks at 
nothing. But she has no perception as yet of a beauty in life capable 
of dazzling her. 

Quiet Cities. By Josern HerGesuermer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

This is, on the whole, Mr. Hergesheimer’s best book since Linda 
Condon, or perhaps since The Three Black Pennys. Wis preference 
has always been for the past, romantically conceived yet without 
sentimentality, and in Quiet Cities he has gathered together, with a 
lengthy introductory section, nine short stories of as many American 
cities in bygone years—Pittsburgh and Albany in the mid-eighteenth 
century; Philadelphia during the War of Independence; New 
Orleans and Natchez, on the lower Mississippi, about 1800 ; Lexington 
in the ’twenties ; Washington in the ’thirties, under Andrew Jackson's 
administration, when the first murmurs of secession were arising ; 
Boston in the ‘forties, at the time of the Brook Farm experiment, 
and Charleston just after the Civil War, under negro domination. 
The intention is not historical, though in fact a number of real men 
and women appear at times, and in two stories at least well-known 
individuals—Washington and Martin Van Buren—play the chief 
parts. The canvas is varied, and the author makes the most of it, 
displaying, it might be said, a considerable but unobtrusive dexterity. 
Politicians, hunters, river gamblers, soldiers, merchants, slave smug- 
glers, black magicians—these are some of his characters, and his tales 
are, for the most part, refreshingly, only incidentally love stories. 
Mr. Hergesheimer, as usual, does not fail to display in his prose certain 
irritating mannerisms, but one must admit these to be trivialities in 
the face of a notable achievement. 


About Motoring 
THE SIX-CYLINDER RILEY 


UBLIC opinion annually canonises a particular vehicle 
as the car of the year. There is no race or competition 


by which this decision is established ; the laurels are 
awarded by popular acclamation in places where men meet and 
For 1928 the crown was given to the Riley 


“talk petrol.” 








es 


Nine, in honour of a number of excellencies which were mostly 
imponderable. It had an unusually handsome saloon body, 
as compact as it was roomy ; the designer cribbed the French 
notion of providing a boot in which suitcases could be cleanly 
stored; the tiny engine was remarkably smooth and had a 
phenomenal power output ; the small chassis sat the roads as 
firmly as a great car, and handled very pleasantly ; its thirg 
gear was almost as quiet as a normal direct drive ; and so on, 
But its chief title to fame was that it was a car without a fault, 
As a rule, any new car delights its proud owner; but after a 
short period of ownership his analytic faculties come into 
action, and he turns critical. In this case there was nothing 
upon which criticism could fasten ; and as a result delivery was 
difficult to obtain right on into the summer. For 1929 this 
very successful car will be flanked by a 14 h.p. six-cylinder, capa- 
ble of producing 50 h.p. at need ; the new car is being marketed 
in three forms, a four-door fabric saloon at £495, an open touring 
five-seater at £455, and a six light saloon at £525 with a coach- 
built body. The old gentlemen will hear with a pang that it 
is expected to travel at 70 m.p.h. 


* a * 


I lack the data to assume that the new six will be a succés fou 
like last year’s four-cylinder ; but there is every prospect of a 
similar triumph, for the design throughout is merely an enlarge- 
ment of the original plan, and such expansion of a sound layout 
is merely a matter of calculating enhanced stresses. To this 
there is only one exception, in that the carburation of these 
small sixes is notoriously tricky. Three or four years ago 
genuinely competent engineers spent sleepless months in their 
efforts to secure level distribution of the gas charges to such 
engines. Their engines ran roughly, and the reason was obvious 
if the engine was run in the dark minus its exhaust pipes. At 
no speed did the six jets of flame from the six ports evince the 
same colour and violence. But in the interim a great deal of 
experimental work has been done, the results have been tabulated 
and passed into the common store. Research has shown the 
nature of the pitfalls, the correct type of inlet pipe, the benefit of 
using one or two carburettors, and so forth. As soon, therefore, 
as the Riley engineers have got their carburation right, they can 
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Motor Show, OLYMPIA, 1928 


Visit our Stand, No. 31, in 
the NEW HALL. 

















Vee revere 






The new 17 b.p. Lancia Lambda is not only our 
current model, but is continuing without alteration 
into the New Year. Hence our deliveries torday 

are of the 1929 type. 
LANCIA (England) LTD. London Distributors: 


Lancia Works, Alperton, nr. Wembley. London & Counties Auto Distributors Ltd., 
LONDON 18 Berkeley St., Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Telephone: Wembley 3266 i 


Telephone: Mayfair 7050 
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Wear i" . 
Votaries of good living praise 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


NORVIC 


(or MASCOT) Shoes 


ET beyond mere good looks in 
choosing your shoes—the name 


¥ : 
vi 7 ; American : a5 forijio |; Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
(Norvic or Mascot) on a pair of shoes | i ee | oe. ae 
iB a promise of deep-seated quality as De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- De Keszke Turks - 20 for 1j- 


well as style and value. The satisfaction 
you will receive will ensure your asking 
by name for Norvic or Mascot again. | 
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J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wu 
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5/- EACH YEAR /- 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and he 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
















Norvic 805 
Patent Oxford 
with plain or 
punched cap 





Other Styles 


from 23/9 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,500 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
Write for Style Booklet to | The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHED, M.A. 
onorary Treasurer. ecretary. 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. ! ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


| Life-Boat House 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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hope to put a night shift to work on the basis of their Olympia 
order book. 
a * * 

A splendid engine was the heart of their 9 h.p. chassis, and 
the new engine is equally attractive. In this size there is no 
necessity to employ seven crankshaft bearings to insure smooth 
running ; and seven bearings are actually a disadvantage, as 
they demand great skill in building, and even greater skill in 
subsequent overhauls. The new engine has three short bearings, 
set in a mass of extreme rigidity ; the engine block is short, the 
shaft massive to a degree, and the cylinders and crankcase com- 
prise a single casting of great stiffness. The cylinder head is so 
admirably contoured that it will burn common petrol at a 
very high compression ratio without “ pinking ’ or thumping. 
This ought to be true of every cylinder head, since Mr. Ricardo 
so generously published his experiments in this direction ; but 
some engineers are too stupid to profit from his self-abnegation. 
Mounted in a stiff chassis with the fine suspension and steering 
characterising this make, we possess all the essentials of a sound 
car. But the Riley gearbox adds further merit, for its fourspeed 
box means that the engine can always be geared to suit the 
work in hand, whilst a combination of helical gears, always in 
mesh, and dog clutch operation renders the third speed literally 
as quiet as top. I have not yet driven the six, but am familiar 
with the 9 h.p.,on which an expert will occasionally be caught 
wondering why he cannot get his usual speed, only to realise 
that he has forgotten to change up on to top gear. Oddly 
enough, only three or four makers have yet copied this simple 
dodge for eliminating the whine and rumble usually associated 
with indirect gearing. 

* * * 


The coachwork of the new cars closely follows the lines of the 
1928 models, but the increased length of the chassis puts even 
more space at the designer’s disposal. His original trick con- 
sisted of carrying the propeller shaft in a tunnel between the 
legs of the rear passengers, whose feet thus lay in deep wells on 
either side. This dodge is invaluable on a short light chassis, 
and was first, I think, employed by the Calthorpe engineers in 
1914.,. In that case it was only applied to squeeze four people 
into a stumpy sports chassis, which could otherwise only have 
held two persons. The Riley people extend it to furnish Rolls- 
Royce roominess on a very light and short chassis. Combined 
with wide doors, it genuinely supplies all the space which stout 
people need. Attention must be drawn, in conclusion, to an 
ultra-modern brake system, by which all four brakes can be 
tightened by the driver with the car in motion, whilst all the 
bearings of the braking system are automatically oiled from a 
central reservoir. R. EK. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r HE feature of the week has been the over-subscription 
I of the majority of the large number of new issues 
made. It is interesting to note that while revenue 
returns indicate a decrease in the national income, as is evidenced 
by the smaller receipts for income tax, the amount of money 
finding its way into speculation is far greater. Nor, as far as new 
issues are concerned, is this money finding the best outlet, for 
apart from foreign issues, a large number of new issues now 
being made are of a third-rate character. They are of more use 
to the company promoters, who get their profits at once, than 
to the general public, who take their losses at a later date. 
* cs * 


On November 26th last a strong hint was given in these notes 
to buy the shares of Associated Provincial Picture Houses, then 
quoted at 24s. 6d. The report of this company, which is the 
principal subsidiary of the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Ltd., has now appeared, made up to May 31st last, and shows 
excellent progress, for while the Ordinary capital has increased 
from £599,882 to £633,924, the net profits have risen in greater 
ratio, having jumped from 276,895 to £98,713. The dividend 
is maintained at 10 per cent., but the net profit was equivalent 
to 143 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, and in view of its 
splendid chain of 16 super-cinemas, including three London 
houses, I continue to regard these shares as a good high-yielding 
investment, for at the present price of 24s. 14d., which includes 
the final distribution of 6 per cent., the yield works out at 
£8 6s. 8d. per cent. 

* * * 


In times like these when the mass of the so-called investing 


—— 


public is running after speculative shares in the hope of securi 

some of the wonderful profits it reads of, it frequently happens 
that so staid a type of security as a debenture really offers quite 
good speculative chances, while at the same time giving a good 
yield and affording at least some of the safety that attaches 
to the word “debenture.” Public neglect of this class of 
security causes prices to weaken—sometimes to an undue extent, 
Such was the case with the Indian Copper Corporation 7} per 
cent. Convertible Debenture which was first recommended ip 
these notes on April 16th of last year, when it could be bought 
at 88, and is now quoted at 102, so that those who bought at 
that figure have not only secured a yield of over 84 per cent., 
but have also a capital appreciation of 16 per cent. A similar 
case to my mind is at present offering in the shape of the Far 
Eastern Photomaton Corporation 6 per cent. Sterling Guaranteed 
Debenture. This issue of £400,000 was offered to the public 
in June last at 85 per cent., subscribers having the right to take 
up 100 Ordinary shares of no par value at 2s. 6d. each for every 
£100 Debenture. (The company is registered in Canada; 
hence the no par shares.) It is the familiar story of people 
applying for the Debentures in order to obtain the shares, and 
while the latter are changing hands at 3s., the Debentures, which 
are £55 paid, are quoted at 10 discount. These Debentures, 
which are in bearer form, are redeemable by unusually good 
sinking fund provisions, and are absolutely guaranteed by the 
Photomaton Parent Corporation, which has undertaken not to 
give any other guarantee in respect of any other capital issues, 
The Debentures, therefore, not only have the assets of the issuing 
company behind them, but also rank in front of the whole of the 
capital of the Photomaton Parent Corporation, which at the 
present market price of 14s. 3d. per share works out at nearly 
£4,000,000. As has been previously indicated in these notes, 
I look upon the latter shares as a very promising speculation, 
but for those who want something safer and yet possessing 
good chances of a rise, the Far Eastern Photomaton 6 per cent. 
Debenture referred to offers decided attractions. As stated, 
the Debentures are £55 paid, the final £30 being due 
on December Ist. On the basis of the present price the yield 
is about 8 per cent., but this ignores the very considerable 
profit on repayment, which is accelerated according to the 
volume of business done. A. Ei. DavIEs, 
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First, Second and Third 
Co-operative Investment 
3 Trusts 
A Use for Idle Money 





: From time to time you may have money 
available for which temporarily you 
3 have no use. This money inay be put 
aside for some purpose which does not 
arise for weeks or for months or never 
at all. How much more satisfactory 
would it be if this idle money could earn 
for you5 to 53%. This can be done by 
holding the 5% (Minimum) Withdraw- 
able Preference shares of First, Second 
or Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
Your money is safe, every £5 is secured 
: on at least £20 worth of invested capital 
bs (issued capital exceeds £2,500,000). 
Shares can be withdrawn on demand. 
Dividends 5% on shares held for short 
periods, and 53% when shares are held 
more than six months prior to certain 
dates — dividends are paid without 
5 deduction of income tax. 
2 


PARTICULARS AND APPLICATION Form WILL 
Be Sent on RECEIPT OF ATTACHED Coupon. 


First, Second and Third Co-operative 





c 

2 Investment Trusts 

¢ BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 

a Please send me full particulars of your Preference Shares. 
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GRANVILLE SHARP 
By E.C. P. LASCELLES 
10/6 net 


“He was, in point of fact, one 
of the glories of the English 
race—an adorable, eccentric, 
half Quixote, half White 
Knight, and wholly eighteenth 
century.” — PHILIP GUEDALLA 
in The Observer. 














THE 
SPANISH LADY 
and two other tales. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of 
Cervantes 
By JAMES MABBE, 
and published by him in 1640 
with the title of 
EXEMPLARIE NOVELS, 
now illustrated in pen and ink 
and colour by 
Douglas Percy Bliss 
21/- net 
Ready 11th October. 











THE WORLD TO 
PLAY WITH 
By ASHLEY DUKES 
6/- net 


“Among the best critical 
utterances regarding the real 
functions and the actual con- 
ditions of the theatre which 
have appeared in the English 
language during the present 
century.”—Sunday Times. 
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THE LETTER-BOOK OF SIR 
GEORGE ETHEREGE 
Edited by SYBIL ROSENFELD 
18/- net. 

This is the first complete 
edition of Sir George’s letters 
from Ratisbon, a collection from 


which much has been quoted by 
English essayists and critics. 


THE LETTERS OF 
DOROTHY OSBORNE 
Edited by 
G. C. MOORE-SMITH 
(Oxford English Texts.) 21/- net 
“Who can deny, after reading 
her letters, that hers is one of 
the supreme love stories in 
English literature?” — RosBerT 

Lynp in The Daily News. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
By D. G. HOGARTH 
18/- net. 

A life of the author of ARABIA 
DeseErTA, by one who knew both 
him and Arabia intimately. 

Ready in October. 


KEATS’S SHAKESPEARE 
A Descriptive Essay 
By 
CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON 
21/- net. Ready in October. 





THE PEOPLE OF TIBET 
By SIR CHARLES BELL 
21/- net. 

Illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author. 
Ready 18th October. 


THE STORY OF A NORTH 
SEA AIR STATION 


By 
C. F. SNOWDEN GAMBLE 
21/- net. 

“The fullest and most detailed 
description of fighting that took 
place during the war between 
Zeppelins and aeroplanes.” — 
Morning Post. 

THE WAR IN THE AIR 

Vol. II 
By H. A. JONES 
17/6 net. 

“Mr. Jones has shown excel- 
lent judgment in avoiding all the 
pitfalls which beset his path, 
and the balance of the book is 
not the least of its merits.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
REGENCY VERSE 
Edited by H. S. MILFORD 
8/6 net; 
or on Indta Paper, 10/- net. 

This new recruit to a famous 
regiment deals with the period 
that lies between those covered 
by the Oxford Book of 
Eighteenth Century Verse and 
the Oxford Book of, Victorian 
Verse. ! 

Ready in November. 





The World’s Classics 


2/- NET EACH 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LEIGH HUNT 


With an Introduction by 
Edmund Blunden. 





THE COMING RACE 
By LORD LYTTON 


THE MOONSTONE 
By WILKIE COLLINS 


With an Introduction by 
T. S. Eliot. 


THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION 
By WALTER BAGEHOT 
With an Introduction by 
Lord Balfour. 


ASENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
By LAURENCE STERNE 
With an Introduction by 
Virginia Woolf. 


Ready in November. 
THE MOURNING BRIDE: 
Poems, Letters and Miscellanea. 
By WILLIAM CONGREVE 

Edited by Bonamy Dobree. 
Ready in October. 


THE KORAN 
Translated by E. H. PALMER 
Ready in October. 
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Anastasia: The Survivor 
of Ekaterinburg by H. von 
Rathlef-Keilmann 


The case for the mysterious 
person recognised by the Grand 
Duke Andrew as the Tsar’s 


youngest daughter. Illustrated. 
21S. Met. 
Mee Neal aa Was 


Friendly Siam by Ebbe 
Kornerup 


Describes a delightful but little 
known country. Illustrated. 
10s. Gd. net 


Tee Neel el Nee” 


Some Famous Sailing Ships 
and their Builder Donald 
McKay by Richard C. 
McKay 

Illustrated in colour. 315. 6d. net 


Nene Me” Mee” Seg 


Contract Bridge by Milton 
C. Work 


For players and beginnners. With 
the official Laws. 6s. net 


Nel” ee Meni” Meael 


The World on One Leg by 
Ellery Walter 

An epic Autobiography of modern 
youth. Illustrated. 215. net 


i 
The Drafting of the Cove- 


nant by David Hunter 
Miller 


“* To the student or historian of the 
League idea Mr. Miller’s book 
will be invaluable.’’—Nation. 
2 vols. 635. net 


Neca Sng” cl Wel 


Junior History Series 


Illustrated. 25. 6d. net 
New Volumes 


Nelson by J. D. Upcott 


Charles V. by T. M. Ragg 
al” ec Sel Nel 
Boys’ Books by Boys 

Illustrated. 
New Volumes 


Bob North by Canoe and 
Portage 


With Bradford on Mount 
Washington 


6s. net 


Three Boy Scouts in Africa 


Halsey in the West Indies 








- 
Pil gall ene Nel 


PUTNAM 


Nel” “ne” Se” “Se” 


Rasputin: The Holy Devil by Rene 
Fulop-Miller 
“A real Russian saint-and-sinner life is 
revealed which reminds one of the greatest and 
most terrible things in Dostoiévsky.”— 
THOMAS MANN. 
“<A masterly portrait.’—Datty News. 
“* An excellent biography.” 

—EVENING STANDARD 
Illustrated. 215. net 


Nal” Nl” Sel “ee” Sree” 





Goethe: The History of a Man by 
Emil Ludwig 


“ Of all Ludwig's biographies it bears witness 
to most careful preparation and most con- 
scientious workmanship.” —J.G. ROBERTSON 
in the OBSERVER. 


Illustrated. 2 vols. 425. met 


ee el ON Oe ee 


The Holy Cities of Arabia by Eldon 
Rutter 


Story of a young Englishman who in the guise 
of a pilgrim lived in Mekka and El Medina. 
With collotype frontispieces, maps and plans. 


2 vols. 425. net 


ee” “ee” ee” See” See” 


Diversion by John Van Druten 


The new play of youthful passion by the 
Author of Young Woodley. Now running at 
the Little Theatre. 5s. net. 


Neel” el” ee Nel” Ne” 


Enduring Passion by Dr. Marie 
Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


A further new contribution to the solution of 
sex difficulties in marriage, being a sequel to 
Married Love, with Pgs reference to the 
problems arising in middle life. 6s. net. 


ee ee “Nee “See Wee” 


Write for Putnam's Illustrated Autumn List. 
24 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. z. 


‘in die Ai di Mi 








Neal Nel Mel” 


Beneath Tropic Seas by 
William Beebe 

Life on the sea bottom vividly 
described. Illustrated. 155. net 


i a 


Flying the Arctic by Sir 
Hubert Wilkins 


The great Arctic flights de- 
scribed in detail. Illustrated. 
105. 6d. net 


eee acl” Seg” Mel 


The Three Musketeers of 
the Air by Koehl, Fitz- 
maurice,and Von Huenefeld 


The East to West Atlantic flight. 
Illustrated. 105. Gd. net 


el Sel Se” Sel 


20 Hrs. 40 Min.: Our 
Flight in the Friendship by 
Amelia Earhart 


The first woman to fly from 
America. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net 


i a 


Gentlemen Unafraid by 
Barrett Willoughby 


The pioneers of Alaska. Illus- 
trated. 155. net 


a a” el el” 


The Log of Bob Bartlett by 
Robert A. Bartlett 


Peary’s navigator tells his story. 
Tllustrated. 15s. net 


Mae See Me” Seen” 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 


Portrait of a Spy by E. 
Temple Thurston 


The Chain of his Sins by 
E. Almaz Stout 


Ordeal on the Frontier by 
S. H. Woolf 


Gone Native by A. C. G. 
Hastings 


Mortmain by Mary L. 


Pendered 


The Taken Child by A. G. 
Chamberlain 


Swag by Charles Francis 
Coe 
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MEMOIRS 
OF A FOX-HUNTING MAN 


Anonymous 


MR. J.C. SQUIRE writes in The Observer : 
“I cannot hope this year to see another 
book as good as this. . . It is very far 
from being an ordinary book and _ its 
anonymous author is very far from being 
an ordinary author. Where he differed 
from the ordinary hunting man was in the 
degree of his ewsthetic awareness and the 
reality of his self-consciousness. He 
observed, he felt, he thought—being that 
rare thing a poet—in the hunting-field. 
We are given here the ‘ reactions’ of a 
keen mind and a tender heart.” 


75. 6d. net. 


MAN DISPOSES 
By Felix Hollaender 


Stephen Huller is the son of a famous 
Berlin acrobat. He grew up haunted by 
the tragic memory of his father and of his 
vow given to him on his deathbed to 
forswear the company of women. He 
betrays his vow and does not find happiness 
until his parents’ tragedy is almost re- 
enacted in his own life. 


75. Gd. net. 


SHADOWS WAITING 
By Eleanor Caroll Chilton 


Shadows Waiting is a drama of the spirit; a 
drama which springs from a tormented 
seeking after unearthly happiness and 
beauty. Miss Chilton’s talent is of a rare 
quality, and should command the attention 
of all discerning novel readers. 


75. 6d. net. 


ALL ABROAD 
By H. W. Yoxall 


This is a lively, amusing book. An 
Englishman arrives on business in one of 
the small American Republics where life 
is highly coloured and eventful. Here he 
finds both revolution and romance. Mr. 
Yoxall’s previous novel, Modern Love, 
was on more serious lines and was pub- 
lished with success in both America and 
Germany. 


75. 6d. net. 


THE RIDDLE 
AND OTHER STORIES 
By Walter de la Mare 


A reprint of what is acknowledged to be 
the author’s best volume of short stories. 


35. Gd. net. 


Faber ¢* Gwyer 





























CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE 
LONDON 





€ POINT COUNTER POINT 
by 


Aldous Huxley 


Mr. Huxley’s longest novel (and his best) is now 
ready : it is a magnificent and satiric panorama of 
modern life. The Special Edition at 2 guineas 
has been fully subscribed. Ordinary Edition, 
200 pages. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


q€ IN THE BEGINNING 
by 
Norman Douglas 


** There is a real Latinity in his mood, with some 

unique imaginative element, some selenium or 

other of the intellectual atmosphere discovered as 

yet only in the mind of Norman Douglas.”—The 
Spectator. 


7s. 6d. net. 


@ THE OLD & THE YOUNG 
by 
Luigi Pirandello 


“ Mr. SCOTT MONCRIEFF’s translation could 

not be bettered. .. The Old and the Young has a 

breadth of conception that is Olympian in quality ; 

a conception that while seeing life with singular 

detachment can yet agonize with it, laugh with it, 

and experience to the uttermost its vast pitifulness.”” 
—The Morning Post. 


2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each 





In November CHATTO & WINDUS will pub- 
lish Lytton Strachey’s new book, ‘ ELIZABETH 
& ESSEX’ which, as the Manchester Guardian 
says, “ would seem to settle the question of the 
principal gift book for 1928.” 
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The 
Richards Press 
Limited 





Antarctica 
By J. Gordon Hayes, M.A. Crown 4to. 42s. 


* All who are interested in the romance and exploration of 
the Antarctic continent should buy or borrow 
Mr. J. Gordon Hayes’ Antarctica. It is a veritable 
cyclopedia about that grim mysterious land and the seas 
that encompass it."—Daily Mail. The book has sixteen 
illustrations from photographs and fourteen charts. 


Nooks and Corners of Old Paris 
By Georges Cain Crown 4to. 21s. 


Georges Cain shows us the Paris of bygone days, as an old 
country town; one reads the stories of old customs and 
deplores the recent disappearance of romantic buildings. 
The book is illustrated by eight hand-coloured plates by 
Barday and forty-eight reproductions in half-tone. 


A Prelude to Provence 
By Mary T. G. Richards Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The author sets out to justify and in some measure to account 
for the fascination that has always been attached to the 
name “ Provence.” In so doing she has been led to a richer 
appreciation of its wealth of romance, much of which is 
undiscovered by the ordinary traveller. The book has 
twenty illustrations from photographs and a map. 


The Outline of Man’s Knowledge 
By Clement Wood Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Here is the whole magnificent romance of all that man has 
thought and learned and done since he first walked on the 
earth. Every important human achievement, from the dis- 
covery of fire to the discovery of a million stars, is described. 


Pilloried! 
By Sewell Stokes 7s. 6d. 


In this book the author provides many celebrated people 
with a new experience; he places them in the pillory, where 
they hear not only of their virtues but of their faults. 
There are six illustrations by Gabriel Atkin. 


Crown 8vo. 


Last Poems 
A. E. Housman F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


This new edition is uniform with the 3s. 6d. edition of “ A 
Shropshire Lad.” 





The Modern. Pictorial Library 


Crown 4to. 1s. sewed, 2s. cloth. 


Twelve volumes in this popular series are now ready. 
They are remarkably cheap and they do actually and truly 
succeed in squeezing big subjects into a small compass. 
Here is a list of the titles: 
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THE LIBRARY AT ONE OF THE LATEST W.H.S. BOOKSHOPS. 


WHERE 
LTO BUY 
THE 
AUTUMN 
BOOKS 


The Bookshops’of W. H. Smith offer to 
Booklovers throughout England and 
Wales 280 ideal centres where are gathered 
the best of the new and recent books. 

At a W.H.S. Bookshop, too, the Book- 
lover can obtain all that he wants in 
Library service, newspapers, magazines 
and good stationery. 

Order your selection of the Season’s 








New Books from the local W.H.S. Book- 
shop. While there look over the stock 
—there are always to be seen many 
bargains in books offered at less than 
published prices. 


«a W. H. SMITH & SON @ 


Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, Bookbinders, 
1250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND & WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 


PARIS BRUSSELS 























1. LonpDon by E. Beresford Chancellor. By HENRI BREMOND. 
: haa ING by Lt.-Col. W. Lockwood Marsh. Translated by ALGAR THOROLD. 7s. 6d. 
. SHAKESPEARE by S. P. B. Mais. 
4. CATHEDRALS by George Sinclair. “A discussion of the theology of poetry. .. . 
5. History oF Art by Louis Hourticq. @ It is a work which must be read, indeed studied, 
6. ANIMALS OF THE WoRLD by L. Joubin. 3 by all who are concerned either with spiritual or 
4 7. Dawn oF BriTIsH LITERATURE 3 aesthetic realities.’-—EVELYN UNDERHILL in the 
3 by S. P. B. Mais. 3 Spectator. 
3 8. FRENCH REVOLUTION by A. Alba. 3 “A model of what such books should be.” 
« 9. History OF ENGLAND by Norman Sykes. @ —_-New Statesman. 
3 10. REMBRANDT by J. Laron. 3 7 : ; 
3 11. MyTHoLocy by Ernest Granger. 3 
3 12. ELectricity by S. E. Clotworthy. 3 | BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
> 3 | PUBLISHERS TO nance , 
28 ORCHARD REET, W. 
: 90 Newman Street, London, W. 1. $ | 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
ee ee ee _ 


THE “ACTION FRANCAISE” 
CONDEMNATION 


By DENIS GWYNN. 7s. 6d. 


“ This clear, lucid, balanced, full, progressive and 
temperate exposé of the whole controversy is as 
valuable as it is opportune.”—G.K.’S Weekly. 


“Mr. Gwynn’s carefully documented book cannot 
be disregarded by any student of the subject. Its 
commendable reliance upon the evidence and 
absence of comment give it a high value.” 

Daily News. 


PRAYER AND POETRY 
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THE QUACKS OF OLD LONDON 


The quack doctor has received but little attention from the historian hitherto, and the author, 
who has made a special study of these pretenders of by-gone days, gives an amusing and 
entertaining account of their practices and the part they played in life in Old London. 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON 


12s. 6d. net. 











IN THE DAYS OF THE TALL SHIPS 


The book tells of fierce encounters with enemies and pirates, of fast passages and slow ones, 
and of disasters, tragedies and daring voyages. The mystery of life afloat is dealt with 
together with sailors’ customs, chanties, superstitions, and a willing tribute is paid to the 
heroism and courage displayed by those who went down to the sea in ships. Illustrated. 


By R. A. FLETCHER 


15s. Od. net. 












RED MEXICO 





Captain McCullagh has lifted the veil drawn by the strict Mexican censorship. This book 
will cause a world-wide sensation, and is a valuable contribution to present-day world-politics. 15s. Od. net. 





By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 

















Although there are many excellent histories 
of the War, few of them tell of the common 


everyday struggles of the soldier-of-the-line— 6s. Od. 
his endurance, his sufferings and his un- 
honoured death. net, 


BATTLE-LINE NARRATIVES, 1915-1918 


By H. E. HARVEY, D.C.M., M.M. 


LONDON PILGRIMAGES 


In this new volume Mr. Thurston Hopkins, 

in the most informal and companionable way = 
possible, shares with his readers his further 15s. Od. 
adventures and reflections in his quest of the out- 

of-the-way corners and characters of Tondon. net. 





By R. THURSTON HOPKINS 








THE SOCIETY OF THE SPIDERS 
THE BLUE PARAQUET 
NEAME OF KENT 





FICTION 7/6 net. 
IN THESE DAYS 


This is a topical novel dealing with the menace of 
Communism. 


THE TICK OF THE CLOCK 


By ROLAND DANIEL 


By ELIZABETH YORK MILLER 
By FRANK DILNOT 


THE GOLDEN GOSPEL By GABRIEL SCOTT 


Here is a lovely legend, by one of Scandinavia’s best-loved 


THE AMAZON OF THE DESERT 
A THREAD OF SCARLET 





By ROBERT BRYMER 


By HERBERT ASBURY 


By GENERAL P. N, KRASSNOFF 











writers. By PERCY J. KING 
} LOOK OUT FOR “SHOWGIRL” By J. P. McEVOY a 
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NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT OR RARE. 


Any book announced in The New Statesman supplied on 
day of publication. Foyles can supply any other book on 
any conceivable subject, including books now out-of- 
print. If you will outline your requirements and in- 
terests, Foyles will be happy to quote for your imme- 
diate needs, to report fresh accessions to stock, and to 
search for out-of-print or rare books not on the shelves. 
They will also be happy to send you their periodical 
lists of books on the subjects in which you specialize. 
Books sent on approval to any part of the world. 


Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets and 
Library Series 


Including the works of famous novelists, essayists, poets and 
dramatists with the majority of the well-known Library Series 
will be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 


The Encyclopeedia Britannica in 


35 vols. at 50% discount 


A Thirty-five Volume Set, including the Eleventh Edition 
(29 vols.), Twelfth Edition (3 vols. issued in 1922) and the 
Thirteenth (the latest) Edition (3 vols.)—35 vols. in all—printed 
on India paper, bound in suede, published at £72 10s. Od. Included 
is a bookcase specially constructed to occupy the least possible 
space. Cvffered practically in brand new condition, with bookcase, 
for £35 carriage paid in U.K. Deferred Payments arranged. One 
volume sent on approval. Quote Offer 462. 


Foyle’s New Catalogue of Rare 
Books 


(60 pages). Among others, there are offers of Modern First 
Editions, Early Italian Literature, Early Theology, Early History, 
Illuminated Books, Modern Private Press Books and Books for 
Bookmen. The Catalogue will be sent to anyone interested. 
Ask for Autumn Catalogue of Dept. 18. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310.) 
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THE 
NATIONAL Book COUNCIL 


has arranged a Course of 


FOUR LECTURES 


to be delivered at the 


ESSEX HALL 


Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2, aT 6.30 P.M. 
1928 
Ocroser 18TH (Thursday)— 
Mr. BASIL BLACKWELL on “At the back of the 
Book World” (illustrated by specially taken lantern 
slides). 
NoveMsBeER lst (Thursday)— 
Mr. ALFRED NOYES. Readings from His 
Poetry. 
NoveEMBER 15TH (Thursday)— 
Mr. R. H. MOTTRAM on “ Mass Production in 
Literature.” 
NoveMBER 29TH (Thursday)— 
Mr. W. B. MAXWELL on “Authors and 
Authorship.” 


PRICES FOR ADMISSION: 
*FOR NON-MEMBERS: 


Course Ticket for the Four Lectures - 10/- 
Ticket for Single Lecture - - - - 2/6 
FOR MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES: 
Course Ticket for the Four Lectures - 5/- 
Ticket for Single Lecture - - - - 1/3 


*It is suggested that Non-Members who wish to attend the above 
Lectures should join the National Book Council. A remittance of 
10/- will then entitle the sender to Associate Membership of the 
Council for one year (minimum subscription 5/-) and to a Course 
Ticket for the Lectures at Members’ special rates (5/-). Applica- 
tions for tickets should be made to The Secretary, National Book 
Council, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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ARROWSMITH 


6 UPPER BEDFORD PLACE 


LONDON 


BUT SOFT— 
WE ARE OBSERVED! 
3y HILAIRE BELLOC 


with 37 full-page drawings by 
G. K. Chesterton. A Comedy of 
Sleuths. 


7/6 net. Crown 8vo. 


“Wildly funny.” 
—Times. 


A CERTAIN 
LIVELINESS 3) 
H. FLETCHER 
MOULTON 


Author of “ Without the Law,” 
etc. 


7/6 net. Crown S8vo. 


“One of the most ex- 

citing mystery tales I 

have ever read.” 
—Referee 


A YOUNG 
WOMAN 
GROWS UP By 
FRANCIS 
MUNDY-CASTLE 
(“P. WHITEHOUSE”) 
Author of “Oscar Strom” and 
“Stairs of Sand.” 


7/6 net. Crown 8vo. 


MY ANIMAL 
FRIENDSHIPS 
By CHERRY KEARTON 
Volume 8 in The Library of 
Animal Friends, 

5/-net. Illustrated. Sq. Cr. 8vo. 


TOM, 
MY PEACOCK 
By FRANCES PITT 


Volume 7 in The Library of 
Animal Friends. 


5/- net. Illustrated. Sq. Cr. 8vo. 


HOW TO BE 
HAPPY IN 
SWITZERLAND 
[WINTER SPORTS] 
By F. McDERMOTT 
Volume 6 in The Happy Holiday 


Series. Uniform with “How to 
be Happy in Paris,” etc. 


3/6 net. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 








w.c.1 


Punch says: 


“] heartily re- 
commend— 


THE 
NEW 
LOTUS 
EATERS 


By 
DOROTHY 
BUCK 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net 
Well Illustrated. 


Eve says: 

“As a book of 
travel it is one of 
the brightest and 
happiest I have 
read for a_ long, 
long time.” 


The Daily 
Telegraph 
says: 

“ What a delight- 
ful surprise it is 
to read such a book 
as this.” 





DON’T FORGET 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Fairy 
Book 
By 
ANDREW 
LANG 


Handsome Cloth 
Gilt. 


Illustrated. 


3/6 


NET 











OGTR AMER, SETS RR. TS 


A. sequel to 


MAKRIED 
LOY © 


R. MARIE STOPES as 

a result of the confi- 
dences she has received 

from all over the world during 
the ten years since she pub- 
lished ‘‘ Married Love,” and 
her researches in thousands of 
cases, now offers new sugges- 
tions and further guidance to 
married couples in a new book 

entitled 


ENDUKING 
PASSION 


She gives illuminating attention 
to the solution of difficulties 
which may arise during middle 
and later life; and she shows 
how ideal sex contentment can 
and should be maintained. 








Ready - - October 18th 








Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 
Post free 6s. 4d. 


PUTNAM 


24, Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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JOHN HAMILTON LTD. 
90 Newman Street 
London, W.1 








GUESTS OF THE UNSPEAKABLE, by Colonel 
T. W. WHITE Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 

The Odyssey of an Australian airman, being the record of cap- 
tivity and escape in Turkey. From Constantinople White and 
Yeats-Brown made their escape to Odessa, then under Bolshevik 
control. Their adventures were many and hair-raising. Their 
insolent disregard of ordinary precautions seemed only to ensure 
their safety, and they were able to reach Varna and then —- 
eady 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN CIVILISA- 
TION, by H. C. THomMas and W. A. HAMM 

Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

This book presents the foundations and origins of our present-day 

civilisation with all the skill and sympathy of the modern historian. 
It is a stimulating study of man’s progress from the earliest times. 


Ready 
FATAL KISSES, by ELLiott O’DoNNELL 


10s. 6d. net 
The fate of nations as well as of individuals has often hung on 
the result of a kiss, and in this volume remarkable true stories are 
told. The author reviews a procession of women, for the most 
part as lovely as houris, but with hearts harder than granite. 


In preparation 3 

ROLLICKING CHRONICLES OF ¢ 
TOUCHARD-LAFOSSE 
1. ACCORDING TO THE CARDINAL $ 
12s. 6d. net > 
« 

4 

4 


THE 


These entertaining chronicles, translated from “Chroniques de 
L’Ocil de Boeuf ” for the first time, are as enchanting as the 
novels of Dumas. They will consist of five volumes, each with a 
separate title and each complete in itself. Ready @ 


‘ 

THE MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF THE {§ 
COUNT DE SEGUR 15s. net $ 

A volume of memoirs both amusing and entertaining. The author 2 
relates his career as courtier, soldier and adventurer. Ready 4 


THE STORY OF THE FOUR TOWNS, by $ 
YSABEL DE WITTE 10s. 6d. net @ 


This story carries one through the origin and development of Nice, 4 
Monte Carlo, Cannes and Mentone, with all the sparkle and § 
charm of romance. In preparation § 


THE LIFE AND UNCOMMON ADVENTURES 2 
OF CAPTAIN DUDLEY BRADSTREET > 

10s. 6d. net 2 

The cynically candid confessions of an eighteenth century scldier 4 
of fortune, who was trooper, linen-draper, brewer and a spy in 


the service of the Dukes of Newcastle and Cumberland during 
the 45 Rebellion. In_ preparation 


THE VANGUARD SERIES 


] 
Price per vol. 2s. 6d. net @ 
"A courageous and successful attempt to give the cream of 2 
scientific thought in a comparatively limited space and free from p 
technical terms.” Public Opinion. 


“ The best books of their kind ever published.” Harrogate Herald. @ 


q 

NEW TITLES: Q 

THE ABC OF BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF 
CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND Ready 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ATOM, by Benjamin 


q 
Harrow Ready § 


: 
> 
. 10. THE ABC OF ART, by Joun Hatpaen Biackie > 
Ready 8 
» 
> 
7 
» 
> 


No. 8. 
No. 9. 


Locx- § 


lo. 11. THE ABC OF FLYING, by Lieut-Colonel 
Ag.S. Ready § 


woop Marsu, O.B.E., A.F.R. 
. 12. THE ABC OF VITAMINS, by Joun Prype 


In preparation ¢ 

Previously Published , 
No. 1. The ABC of Geology | No.4. The ABC of Physics 2 
No. 2. The ABC of Physi- | No 5.The ABC of Astronomy 4 
ology No.6. The ABC of Chemistry } 

No. 3. The ABC of Biology | No.7. The ABC of Evolution $ 
> 
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SHEED & WARD 


BOOKS BY 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


“ He is the great lay apologist for the neo-Catholics 
in France to-day.”—Times Literary Supplement. 








“M. Maritain is one of the most distinguished of 
living philosophers.”’—S pectator. 


the most conspicuous figure and probably 
the most powerful force in contemporary French 
philosophy.”—The New Criterion. 


PRAYER and INTELLIGENCE 


Translated by ALGAR THOROLD. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is indeed a book to carry about and ponder.”’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“Though based on the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
it never loses touch with the modern mind and its 
special outlook and difficulties, and should be widely 
read and used outside its author’s communion.”— 
The Spectator. 


THREE REFORMERS : 
Luther —— Descartes Rousseau 
240 pp. Six plates. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Reviewing the French edition of this book in a 
leading article The Times Literary Supplement 
looked upon it as comparable in its significance with 
Professor Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World. 








JORGENSEN— 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
‘320 pp. Large Crown. 10s. 6d. 


“A distinct contribution to the history of nine- 
teenth century thought.”—Life and Letters. 


- “Exact and vivid . . . sincere and capable . . 
one is grateful to the author for so obviously 
speaking the truth.”—New Statesman. 





Coming Shortly : Order Now 


ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


By RONALD KNOX 
272 pp. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The wittiest, wisest, deadliest book of the season. 




















Write for full list to: 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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His Majesty's 
Stationery Office 


OMAN LONDON. 


The Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of 

England will issue shortly its fully illustrated Survey of 
the Roman City of Londinium. The extent and variety of the 
Roman remains, probably unsuspected by the millions who 
know the London of to-day, are fully revealed in this handsome 
book to which well-known experts have contributed. Over 
150 illustrations. Prospectus ready shortly. 18s. (18s. gd.) 


AL 


‘Air Survey and Archeology ” has created what may 

be fairly described as a revolution in the methods of 
archzological investigation. It shows that primitive earth works 
and field markings, etc., which are often unnoticed by ground 
observers, can be seen with remarkable clearness from the air. 
A sample of some striking results which have been obtained in 
Southern Counties by this method are provided in a series of 
illustrations. ‘The book is the work of O. G. S. Crawford, B.A., 
F.S.A., Archeology Officer, Ordnance Survey. 2nd Edition 
(revised). 5s. (5s. 5d.) 


GRICULTURAL PRODUC- 
The Census of Production, 1924, in- 


. 

TION. cluded agricultural production, and the 
two volumes which embody the results of the enquiries then 
undertaken are available. ‘The Agricultural Output of England 
and Wales, 1925. 3s. 6d. (3s. rod.) The Agricultural Output 
of Scotland, 1925, 2s. (2s. 2d.) These studies, based on carefully 
prepared statistics, give an illuminating insight into the present 
extent of British Agriculture. 


ATIONAL HEALTH. 

An admirably concise survey of “The Foundations of 

National Health,” by Sir George Newman, K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, 
is on sale at the low price of 3d. (4d.) It is a sane and balanced 
statement of the fundamentals of a sound programme for individual 
and social well-being. 


USEUMS and GALLERIES. 


The Royal Commission on National Museums and 

Galleries is conducting an extensive investigation into the 
organisation, administration, accommodation, finances, etc., of 
the national collections. ‘The desirability of instituting admission 
fees forms part of the enquiry. Interim Report. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 
Memoranda and Minutes of Evidence. 21s. (213. gd.) 


_ T a a! 
BSENTEEISM, 
The Labour problem of absenteeism in collieries has 
received thorough investigation. Statistics relating to a 
group of ten collieries have been carefully analysed to show the 


relative influence of sickness, accident and voluntary causes. 


2s. 6d. (2s. 6d.) 





ABOUR STATISTICS. 


The roth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom supplies a wealth of reliable statistics on a wide 
number of current social problems :—Employment and Unem- 
ployment, Wages, Hours of Labour, Profit Sharing, Strikes, 
etc. 4s. (4s. 3d.) 
Provides an indispensable basis of facts for the discussion of 
Labour problems. 


IPLOMATIC HISTORY. 


Volume III. in the Series of British Official Documents 

on the Origins of the War. Edited by G. P. Gooch, 
D.Litt., F.B.A., and H. Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A., deals with 
the years 1904—1906. It contains a wealth of unpublished 
secret State documents relating to the Morocco crisis, the Algeciras 
Conference and Anglo-German relations. Over 20 Minutes by 
King Edward VII., a memorandum on the Present State of 
British Relations with France and Germany (January 1, 1907) 
and Lord Haldane’s diary of his visit to Berlin (1906) are included. 
tos. 6d. Post Free (11s. 3d.). 


ONDON SQUARES. 


The Royal Commission on London Squares, appointed 

in 1927, has now issued its Report. The importance 
of the conservation of London’s open spaces both from the point of 
view of health and public amenity receives full recognition in a 
Report which wili be read with interest by every Londoner. A 
feature of the Report is a list of over 450 Squares and Gardens 
within the London Area to which brief descriptive notes are 


added. 3d. 6d. (3s. gd.) 


RITISH TIMBERS. 


“The Uses of Home Grown Timbers” classifies the 
different ways in which British trees can be used indus- 
trially and in the home, and shows where they could be used to 
replace imported timbers. Is. (1s. Id.) 
“ Dry-Rot in Wood,” a comprehensive study of a widespread 
evil, methods of prevention, etc. 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.) 


FFICIAL STATISTICS. 


The wide range of official statistics is probably unknown 

to many to whom they would be of the greatest value. 
The Guide to Current Official Statistics issued annually is con- 
structed on a novel plan which directs those who use it at once 
to the publications they require. Descriptive leaflet free. 
Volume for 1927. Is. (1s. 4d.) 


HE GEOLOGY OF ARRAN. 


A fuli and up-to-date Survey of one of the classic regions 

of geology has now been issued by the Geological Survey 
of Scotland. It is the work of G. W. Tyrrel, Lecturer in 
Geology in the University of Glasgow. 6s. 6d. (7s.) 


All prices are net and those in brackets include postage. 


LONDON: ADASTRAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 


EDINBURGH : 120, George St. 


MANCHESTER: York St. 


CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square, W. 
Or through any bookseller. 
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THE GREATEST OF 


The Life of Lord Curzon. 
Vol. III. Benn. 21s. 


In noticing this third and last volume of The Life of Lord 
Curzon it is necessary chiefly to congratulate Lord Ronaldshay 
upon a genuinely fine piece of work. One may say that this 
is biography written as biography should be written, with 
unfailing sympathy yet with equally unfailing critical detach- 
ment. This last volume, covering the twenty and odd years 
which elapsed between Curzon’s retirement from the Viceroyalty 
of India and his death, has an atmosphere of almost tragic 
pathos, which was naturally absent from the earlier volumes. 
By the standards which he had set for himself Curzon failed, 
and knew that he had failed. The tragedy was in the know- 
ledge. His ambition was as boundless as a statesman’s should 
be, but from his very schooldays he was aware that ‘‘ perhaps ”’ 
his talents were unequal to the plans he had made. Of his 
unusual mental powers there could be no doubt, still less of 
his passionate and utterly disinterested devotion to duty. 
Yet there was something lacking, something which prevented 
his ever growing up, something which prevented his ever under- 
standing his fellow-creatures. Lord Oxford, who examined 
him at Eton for a Balliol scholarship, said of him just after 
his death that the Foreign Secretary of the Lausanne Treaty 
was in no respect different from the Eton boy; in forty or 
fifty years he had not changed or developed in any essential 
particular ; he was still as eager, as generous, as ambitious, 
as dogmatic and as chivalrous as a schoolboy, and still as 
“ignorant ” of what most of us speak of as “ life.’ 

He died, writes Lord Ronaldshay, ‘“‘a disillusioned and 
disappointed man—to those who really understood him, a 
lonely and infinitely pathetic figure.” He certainly must have 
been one of the loneliest creatures in the world. In spite of 
his great personal charm he seemed to be unable to make any 
close contact even with his nearest friends. His relations with 
his family were not happy, and his relations with his staff at 
the Foreign Office, at the end of his life, were such that there 
was scarcely a door-keeper who was not glad to see his back 
when he resigned. Those who knew him most closely—his 
private secretary for five years in India, for example—spoke 
of his “invariable consideration.” Yet Lord Ronaldshay 
rightly refers to ‘a lack of consideration for those who served 
him which at times was almost incredible.” The three great 
tragedies of his life were the death of his first wife, his practically 
enforced resignation of the Viceroyalty and, above all, his 
failure in 1923 to gain the Premiership upon which he had all 
his life set his heart. Yet even of this he wrote to his wife 
that perhaps he was “‘ unfitted”’ to be Prime Minister. Most 
undoubtedly he was unfitted for that post, and if it had fallen 
to him he would almost certainly have very soon been guilty of 
some grievous blunder, fatal both to his own administration 
and to his party. For by nature he was that most dangerous 
sort of autocrat, an infinitely industrious egotist who had no 
regard for public opinion and doubted the infallibility of his 
own judgment only at rare moments of close introspection. 
That he was capable of such introspection, even when he was 
past sixty, is immensely to his credit, but such moments were 
only moments, and did not in practice affect his dealings with 
his fellow-men. He was constitutionally incapable of gaining 
either the affection or the respect of the English public, and so, 
even if he had not suffered the disability of being in the House 
of Lords, he could not possibly have been a successful Prime 
Minister. 

Some men live within themselves, some live in externals. 
Curzon lived all his life in externals with a completeness that 
must surely be unique even in the annals of public life. Life 
to him was a great pageant, appearances were everything. 
What might lie behind appearances was for him a subject, 
perhaps, for rare and rather diflident private consideration, 
but it was appearances that mattered. This problem or that 
must be dealt with in a certain manner. The practical result 
lay in the lap of the gods and in any case was not particularly 
important. The “style” was the thing. One may deplore 
such a point of view, but one cannot withhold a certain admir- 
ation and sympathy from a man who held it and lived up to it 
with such splendid tenacity. That Curzon lived in externals 
was a great part of his charm. On the more formal occasions 
of life he never failed. When his friends enjoyed triumph or 
suffered tragedy he wrote always exactly the right letter of 
congratulation or sympathy. And sometimes he wrote very well 
indeed. What, for example, could be better than his appre- 


SCHOOLBOYS 


By Tue Earut or RoNA.LpsHaAy. 


ciation of the late Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton (sister of Lady Oxford) 
who died while still young ? 


One of those ethereal emanations that sometimes flash for a 
moment from the unseen and disappear again into it, leaving a 
sense of wonder and enchantment that till the end of life creates a 
thrill in the heart of everyone who beheld the spectacle. 


Yet at other times he could write the most dreadful pompous 
piffle. His whole life was a mass of such contradictions. He 
was delightful and impossible, eminently lovable and eminently 
hateable; he could make himself intolerably offensive or 
irresistibly attractive, and the odd thing was that he never 
seemed to be quite sure himself which he was doing. 

In regard to these contradictions we cannot improve upon the 
summary of his biographer : 

What gave his personality its peculiar interest was its amazing 
contradictions and perversities. What more perplexing paradox 
could be imagined than that presented by the pomposity and the 
simplicity, the aloofness and the sociability, the broad-mindedness 
and the intolerance, the generosity and the pettiness, the exuberant 
affections and the implacable hates, the contemptuous arrogance 
and the strange humbleness of heart of this incalculable man 
. - » In conversation he could astound his listeners by the rapidity 
with which he was apt to pass from the language of serious inter- 
course to the idiom of the tavern; from an epigrammatic subtlety 
to sallies of an almost Paphian humour. 


When he was Foreign Minister Curzon thought that all the 
foreign Ambassadors and Ministers liked him, whereas, in fact, 
they loathed him, loathed, that is to say, his schoolmasterish 
method of talking to them. When he was replaced by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald they were as pleased as were his official 
subordinates. ‘ At last we have a gentleman over us,” said one 
of the latter. The comment was not quite fair, but it may be 
taken as a fair enough indication of the kind of impression which 
Curzon sometimes made upon the men who worked under him. 

Curzon’s real fault, however, was very much more serious. It 
was that he said everything and did nothing. He made, for 
example, the most admirable speeches about the futile French 
invasion of the Ruhr in 1923, but he neither did, nor attempted 
to do, anything whatever to prevent that disastrous adventure, 
or bring it to anend. He could have saved Europe from much 
muddle and suffering, but having stated the case he seemed to 
think that he had accomplished the whole of his duty. This 
point, again, Lord Ronaldshay deals with quite admirably. 
** Those,” he writes, 


who watched closely his actual work as Foreign Minister were 
alternately amazed at his industry and ability and baffled by the 
comparative poverty of the results which they produced. His 
analysis of a situation was superb ; his exposition of it unsurpassed 
in picturesqueness and lucidity. Yet his advice as to the action to 
be taken in the circumstances which he had so brilliantly expounded 
was strangely indecisive and disappointing.’ Why so? it will be 
asked. The answer, I think, is that his whole interest lay in the 
actual work of analysis and presentation. His mind, with its 
passion for detail and its tremendous strength for dealing with a 
multitude of small things simultaneously, delighted in bringing 
together the factors leading up to a particular situation, arranging 
them in proper order much as a skilled craftsman would put together 
the stones of a mosaic, and presenting a picture complete in itself 
for the inspection of his colleagues. His interest, that is to say, was 
in the past and the present rather than in the future ; and just as 
the interest of aman engaged in putting together the pieces of a jig-saw 

puzzle comes to an end with the completion of the picture, so did 

Lord Curzon’s interest wane when his case had been presented. It 

was the same in other matters—in the restoration of a building, for 

example. His interest lay much more in the actual work of restora- 
tion than in the subsequent possession of the renovated edifice. 

It followed that in the matter of a problem of Foreign Policy his 

concern with the results of his action was comparatively small: and 

herein is to be found the explanation of the difficulty which his 
colleagues in the Cabinet often experienced in persuading him to 
give a lead. 

One’s final impression is that Lord Curzon must remain an 
under-rated man—save to those who read this admirable 
biography. He incurred constant odium on grounds that were 
essentially trivial, and gained little or no credit for the tremen- 
dous industry with which all his life he served the State. Quite 
apart from his more public activities, he was Fellow of the 
Royal Society, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Trustee of the National Gallery, a Fellow of the British Academy, 
a Member of the Fine Arts Commission, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Lord Rector of Glasgow University and Chancellor 
of Oxford University. And he treated no one of these posts 
as a sinecure. To each and all he devoted an extraordinary 
amount of brains and energy. By personal solicitation he 
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raised £30,000 for the rehousing of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and that is only a chance example of the sort of work 
to which he gave himself with the unreserved generosity of a 
fundamentally generous nature. Throughout his life he was 
almost intolerably active, working really hard for twelve or 
fifteen hours a day, working, indeed, much harder than an abler 
man would have found necessary for the achievement of his 
purpose, but never sparing himself when he thought that he 
could be of service. As he lived in externals he could not afford 
to think too much, and so he buried himself in active work from 
morn till night. In these volumes, thanks to the peculiar 
capacity of Lord Ronaldshay as a biographer, we have an almost 
complete and extremely just picture of a man who played in 
his time great parts, and who with all his faults represented a 
great deal that is England. Curzon should be remembered 
as the Viceroy of India. He made serious mistakes there, but 
no other man ever so fully realised or so lived up both to the 
magnificence and to the responsibilities of the position. As a 
master Curzon was intolerable. But he never did a mean 
thing or thought a mean thought. He had a schoolboy’s 
mentality till he died and a schoolboy’s honour. 


BLAKE’S INNOCENCE AND 
EXPERIENCE 


Blake’s Innocence and Experience: A Study. By Josrepn H. 
WICKSTEED. Dent. 21s. 

Mr. Joseph Wicksteed is one of those critics for whom the 
study of William Blake is a matter of exact and laborious ex- 
position. For them Blake’s work, like the Talmud, has an 
inner as well as an outer meaning. No doggerel verse, however 
slight, carelessly thrown off during a burst of annoyance and 
hurriedly jotted down in his notebook, no isolated metaphor 
or casual play of words, but, they assert, may be related to the 
general pattern of Blake’s cosmological scheme. Messrs. Ellis 
and Yeats carried this policy to ridiculous lengths ; Mr. Foster 
Damon’s method of approach was as elaborate and as erudite 
though not so humourless ; Mr. Gardner and Mr. de Selincourt 
modified and rearranged the conclusions of their predecessors ; 
Mr. Wicksteed, when he wrote Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job 
and explained the precise significance of Job, or one or another 
of his comforters and sons, or of God the Father having been 
engraved by Blake with the left foot and right arm advanced 
and not in the reverse position, seemed par excellence the dog- 
matic, the “ illuminist ”’ critic. 

His study of Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience, on 
the other hand, is considerably more sympathetic. Something 
of the zealot’s fire would appear to have faded out of his method. 
Thus many of his conclusions have a real, though incidental, 
value. He is timid, perhaps, still clings affectionately to the 
specious conception of Blake the Good, proposed by earlier com- 
mentators, and avoids the revolutionary inferences to be drawn 
from much of Blake’s work. Blake, the sexual fanatic, whose 
** prophecies” strike direct at the root of Christian ethics ; 
Blake, the spiritualist, who, time and time again, insisted that 
the supernatural beings he described were to be understood as 
having their residence exclusively within the human brain ; 
Blake, the Christian, who, in a magnificent couplet renounced 
his allegiance to any extra-terrestrial Power : 

Thou arta man. God is no more. 

Thy own humanity learn to adore, 
—that is the Blake whom, in his entirety, no critic has so far 
acknowledged. Many critics, of course, have touched on these 
various aspects; never have they been combined in a single 
homogeneous portrait. Meanwhile, we are indebted to Mr. Wick- 
steed and his kind for constant small additions to our knowledge. 
If such critics have a weakness, besides the element of timidity 
we have noticed above, it is that they are a little inclined to 
exaggerate the importance of their function. Once he has 
grasped the essentials of Blake’s mythology, a moderately 
intelligent reader can traverse Blake’s garden-wilderness un- 
assisted. Scenes and personages change; the atmosphere 
thickens or grows clear; but the theme is usually identical 
With trumpets and Miltonic clangour, among a myriad fighting 
angels, or in solitary Biblical wrestlings of the perplexed spirit 
a mysterious conflict is always going forward. What is the arena 
what issues are debated, what are the opponents? Thi: 


struggle, we learn, is expressly confined within the narrow limit 
of the human skull. Naturally enough, it is the struggle fo. 
happiness, for spiritual equilibrium, that Blake’s double art 
enables us both to see and hear; the combatants are massed 
under the opposing banners of Innocence and Experience. 


The songs of innocence and experience are, in fact, a microcosm 
of Blake’s later work. They illustrate, as Blake himself set forth 
upon the title page, “‘ the Two Contrary States of the Human 
Soul.” As for the exquisite manner of presentation, it had been 
revealed not long after his death by the phantom of Blake’s 
beloved younger brother, Robert, visiting him in a dream. The 
text was written backwards in an impervious varnish. The 
encircling decoration was traced upon the copper-plate in 
the same medium, the ground corroded away : 

Around the spring of Gray my wild root weaves. 

Traveller, repose and dream among my leaves— 
Blake inscribed his charming illustration to Gray’s poems; 
and the couplet hints at the purpose he had in mind when he 
mingled pictorial and poetic imagery. The verse is like a well 
that springs up cold and perpetually flowing ; around its margin, 
as around the stone margin of a source, his ornament grows 
intricate and woven. His “wild root’ flourishes between 
every word in long ringed vine-tendrils, or spreads more finely 
like the almost impalpable fibres which knot a plant into the 
earth. Then, by contrast to ornament which is scarcely visible 
yet contrives by multiple repetition to influence the sight, as it 
strides from word to word, you turn the page and there see a 
flame leap up, waving tall and metallic. Violently deflected 
by some current of air, it bends upon itself as supple as weed in 
water, or burns hardly rippled along its sinuosity ; or the wind 
unsheaves it into smaller tongues of fire. 

Text and ornament are inseparable, and it is as one they 
must be enjoyed. A reader can nowadays fall back on repro- 
ductions of his poems in the form Blake originally intended them 
to bear. Messrs. Benn have published a beautiful facsimile of 
the Songs of Innocence, Messrs. Dent of The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. Yet, after all, it is better to resort to the Print Room 
of the British Museum. True, they have no authentic copy 
of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (had not, at least, when the 
reviewer last inquired); but two copies of Innocence and 
Experience are available, and each is in a different state. Blake 
and his wife coloured his poems and prophetic books by hand ; 
consequently many variations exist. Coloured in simple 
transparent washes, Innocence and Experience was sometimes 
so deeply overlaid by Blake’s characteristic livid pigment that 
next to nothing of the printed sub-structure can be distinguished. 
Many of the plates of Experience, and in particular The Tyger, 
are richly and barbarically mottled, barred and streaked like 
the wings of equatorial moths. And that guise suits Experience 
best. It is the appropriate setting of Blake’s peculiar bitter 
intensity : 

Cruelty has a human heart, 

And Jealousy a human face ; 

Terror the human form divine, 

And Secrecy the human dress. 
It reminds us that the gentle beatific prophet of Lambeth and 
Fountains Courts was also the great misanthropist and 
misogynist. ‘‘I love the great Gespisers,’’ Nietzsche wrote ; 
‘they are also the great adorers”’: that sentence should be 
placed as epigraph upon the title-page of the new comprehensive 
study of Blake’s works and character, to which his admirers 
all look forward. 


MR. BELLOC AND THE REFORM- 
ATION 


How the Reformation Happened. By Hinaire BeEtLtoc. 
10s. 6d. 


Guinea-pigs, Mr. Belloc suggests, in the dedication of this essay 
to Gilbert Chesterton, possess as perhaps their chief justification 
for existence a certain skill in the eradicating from any given 
lawn of small weeds. He hopes that his academic critics will 
perform a similar service for this as for his other works, by the 
detection of minor inaccuracies and misprints. But he defies 
them, with all the ardour of a champion in the lists, to do more 
with his main thesis than what, perhaps rather optimistically, 
he expects the least intelligent and enterprising of domestic 
pets (for guinea-pigs can surely claim such pre-eminence even 
over tortoises and goldfish) to accomplish in his garden. They 
may dispute his spelling of the first Borgia Pope or his authority 
for the first (and Protestant) Massacre of St. Bartholomew: 
they will not shake his answer to the fundamental question of 
modern history : the question, “*‘ What was the Reformation ?’ 

His answer is, to use a vulgar phrase, that it was a series of 
flukes. Mr. Belloc believes in flukes, and this is one of the 
things which make it so difficult to stop reading him. History 
becomes dreary and indigestible when it is presented as a series 
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FICTION 


CIRCUS PARADE 


Ready October 18. 


By JIM TULLY. 7s. 6d. 


In Circus Parade, his first work to appear in England, Jim Tully gives a brilliant though often unpleasant and 


brutal series of photographs of life in a travelling circus, admittedly based on his own experience. 


The human 


side of life under the canvas tent—a world of gamblers and acrobats, freaks and wastrels, thieves and animal 
trainers—has perhaps never before been described so powerfully and from such intimate inside knowledge. It 
is life in crude terms, but Tully shows it with a touch of genius. 


Two Great German Novels 


DEFEAT 


By RICARDA HUCH. 
Ready October 25. tos. 6d. 


Ricarda Huch’s novel of the life and times of Garibaldi is regarded 
as one of the most important works of contemporary German litera- 
ture. It is a story of Garibaldi’s heroic defence of Rome, and ends 
with his disastrous flight. In Europe the book is regarded as a master- 
piece of tense, dramatic writing. 


TRENCK 


By BRUNO FRANK. 
Ready November 8. 7s. 6d. 
A novel based on the life of Baron von Trenck, one of the most striking 
and romantic figures of the 18th century. Favourite of Frederick 
the Great, loved by the King’s sister, Trenck ended his days in banish- 
ment and imprisonment, and Bruno Frank has drawn an unforgettable 


picture of a very human tragedy played out against the background 
of a vivid, historical canvas, 


Recent Borzoi Translations 


The Way of Sacrifice. 

The Redemption of Tycho Brahe. 
Maria Capponi. 

The Days of the King. 

The Gateway to Life. 


Fritz von Unruh. 6s. od. 


Max Brod. 7s. 6d. 
René Schickelé. _ tos. 6d. 
Bruno Frank. 7s. 6d 
Frank Thiess. 7s. 6d. 


LAFCADIO’S ADVENTURES 


Ready October 18. 


mise-en-scene in most oO: 


By ANDRE GIDE. 7s. 6d. 
The activities of an international gang of swindlers, the adventures of the engagin 
half-brother: of a —— novelist, a murder which leaves the reader mystified to the end, an 


Lafcadio, illegitimate 
da 


the capitals of Europe, furnish the material for Gide’s gayest and most readable book. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


THE BON VIVANT’S COMPANION 
OR HOW TO MIX DRINKS 


By Professor JERRY THOMAS. Edited by Hersert Aspury. 
Ready October 18. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
This most celebrated of all books on the art of mixing drinks was 
first published in 1862, and had an immense vogue. Edition followed 
edition, the later ones mere travesties of the original, Mr, Herbert 
Asbury has supplied an edited version of the authentic 1862 edition, 
with a historical preface and illuminating notes. Here is the whole 
art and craft, the lore and ritual of mixing drinks, 


THE STORY OF ALADDIN 


Written and illustrated by JOHN KETTELWELL. 
Just out. 12s. 6d. 
Hucn WALPOLE in his Preface says: ‘‘ Mr, Kettelwell is delicate, 
humorous, cynical, adroit. He is the illustrator, I am sure, 
for whom for years we have been waiting. He seems to me the 
first to have brought Beardsley into line with contemporary 
att. These pictures have for me an almost terrifying sense of dis- 
covery as though Mr. Kettelwell had really been in some country 
unknown to the rest of us.” 


BIBLE TALES IN ARAB 
FOLK-LORE 


By JOSEPH MEYOUHAS. 
Ready October 18. 7s. 6d. 


Besides being a valuable addition to folk literature, the tales here 
told crystallise the customs, codes and superstitions of the Arabs, 
and throw new sidelights on the characters of the Old Testament 
heroes as they appear in the present-day folk-lore of the country. 
The author has collected the tales from singers and pilgrims, Sheiks, 
Bedouin teachers and itinerant raconteurs, 


AT CHELTENHAM SPA 


By EDITH HUMPHRIS and E. C. WILLOUGHBY. 
Ready November 8. Illustrated. os. 6d. 
A re-creation of the inimitable Spa in the hey-day of its Georgian 
glories, George III, and the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, the 
dandies and belles, actresses and editors, elegants and wits, and all 


the lively, bustling,fashionable world that thronged the pump rooms 
come to life in these pages. 





FRANZ SCHUBERT 


October 25. 


By KARL KOBALD. 21s. 


The centenary of Schubert is nowhere better celebrated than in this 


volume, which gives not merely a biogra 


hy of the composer, but a 


teview of the cultural and artistic life a his contemporary Vienna, 





The Collected Novels and Stories of 


3/6 GUY DE MAUPASSANT 3/6 


Also the complete set of 18 volumes in red leather, cased, £4 10s. od. 


Early Autumn Successes 


QUIET CITIES 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


and Impression 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, LTD., 
































SPIDER BOY 
CARL VAN VECHTEN. 


THE WOMEN AT THE PUMP 
KNUT HAMSUN. 


2nd Impression 


37 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON 
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of inevitable causes leading to inevitable results: when facts 
are drilled by some martinet like Guizot till they manceuvre in 
battalions with Teutonic docility at the signals of a master mind ; 
when it makes no more difference to the march of progress, or 
of decadence, or whatever may be ‘‘ the tendency of the age,” 
that this or that baby die of whooping-cough, or this or that 
would-be murderer slip on a piece of orange-peel in the act of 
delivering what, but for the orange-peel, would have been a 
fatal stroke, than it matters in a parade of Sandhurst cadets if 
No. 5 in the front rank of the leading company has his cap blown 
off by a puff of wind in the middle of a royal inspection. The 
appropriate N.C.O. can always replace the cap without the 
rigid pose of its owner being relaxed for a second, and history 
will not be deterred from providing another baby or another 
assassin by such trifles as orange-peel or whooping-cough. 
Martinets exist to prevent anyone from having an excuse for 
the “if—onlys”’ of human regret and disappointment, and no 
sensible person who reads a really well-constructed textbook of 
history can even dare to wish, in face of the evidence, that 
anything that did happen had not happened. Not so 
Mr. Belloc. This essay, like all his other utterances on the 
great stream of human affairs, begins, continues, and ends on 
*‘if—only’s””’ pathetic and exasperated motif. His human 
material is singularly ill-drilled: bits of orange-peel, fits of 
whooping-cough, and casual puffs of wind make all the 
difference. Nothing could possibly be less inevitable than 
was the Reformation. 

The reason why Europe slipped her cable and drifted 
helplessly out to sea was not the human frailty of Popes, for 
Popes had always been human ; nor was it hatred of true religion : 
for what has been hated all down the ages more heartily than 
true religion, and when have there not been scoffers and fanatics 
and sceptics to behave after their kind at Herod’s judgment- 
seat ? It was not the re-birth of Reason nor the worship of 
antiquity which for once promised men “ lives of fuller leisure 
lived in cities of beauty.” Such a promise was always 
conditional on the maintenance, against the weight of all the 
waters of human greed and contentiousness, of the ancient dykes 
of faith and obedience. What opened, athwart those dykes, the 
tiny channels through which came eventually the submerging 
flood, was something like the burrowing of rabbits in a badly 
tended section of the defences of the Hollow Land round Leyden: 
it was just a common blend of unconsciously malignant activity 
and negligence more conscious and no less malignant. Luther, 
Henry VIII., Zwingli and the rest were not the mighty 
representatives of resistless world forces : they were much more 
like rabbits with a morbid instinct for burrowing in the wrong 
place. Though their motives were common—as common in 
one case, at least (to take another metaphor from the lower 
creation), as the floundering of a fat middle-aged pike neatly 
hooked by a black-eyed little angler for a crown; their actions 
were pregnant with disaster, and what began as a burrow ended 
as a cataract. For that is what is always liable to happen 
with rabbits and their burrowing propensisites in a Hollow Land. 
Given a normal kind of Constable country decently contoured, 
and the little creatures can be allowed to practise their natural 
habits, repulsive as some of them are, without menace to the 
economy of the district. But, then, between 1500 and 1560 
Europe was far from being a normal countryside; it was much 
less like Norfolk, and more like Zeeland than any of its 
inhabitants had any right to ignore. With the Turks beating 
at the frontiers of Europe, and slackness and formalism ram- 
pant within, even rabbits might have been expected to keep 
their burrowing within bounds. 

But the rabbits wanted their Anne Boleyns, or their dialectical 
points of theology, or their cantonal independence ; individual 
appetites of one kind or another clamoured for gratification ; 
the soil was nice and loose, and rabbits no doubt have nature 
behind them when they disappear into it head first. In they 
went, and out they came again, dead and drowned, or dying 
and drowning, to be swept alive or dead over what was now a 
stormy sea of water, where no living mammal could burrow any 
more. For the flood when it came was not to be resisted. It 
had behind it the elemental passions of unregenerated man, 
all too eager to fling off the thin garments of civilisation : 


Ay, look : high heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation ; 
All thoughts to rive the heart are here and all are vain : 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation— 

Oh, why did I awake ? When shall I sleep again ? 


So much for the first phase, the flooding of the land. Once 
the storm was let loose, however, men, fragile and transient as 
ever, were found to rule it, just as men had let it loose. But 


for Luther and Henry VIII. the Reformation might never have 


happened ; but for Calvin and Cecil it would not have been 
what it was. But the ruthless Picard and the Englishman 
who made a tool of Elizabeth were of a very different calibre 
from the bewildered victims of vanity and caprice who gave 
them their opportunity. They at least knew what they were 
doing; the appetites they sought to gratify may have been 
evil but were never ignoble. Calvin mastered the tempest 
because he understood and played upon the great human passion 
of fear; his merciless God at least inspired awe and roused 
men to action, and though he made a crime of poverty and urged 
men on in the mad race for wealth, and curdled with his sour 
smile the milk of human kindness in simple hearts, he had, to 
give him a kind of inverted nobility, the mind and will of a 
master. And Cecil, the self-appointed leader of the English 
nouveauax-riches, with their strong fists closed tightly over the 
plunder of the Church, was no cringer like Thomas Cromwell, 
no sensualist like Cromwell’s king. Or how could he have made 
of himself one who in turn made helpless victims of two famous 
queens, luring one to the death of a traitress and lulling the other 
to forty years of gilded slavery ? But for the majestic intellect 
of Calvin and the sleepless cunning of Cecil, would not the tide 
have ebbed as it had flowed, and have left Europe, desolate 
indeed, but still habitable in all its length and breadth by the 
men and women of the ancient faith ? 

Such in bald, but not one hopes unfair, summary is the 
challenge ; such the gauntlet at which, as it lies flung into the 
very middle of their favourite pastures, the guinea-pigs are dared 
to nibble. At least those who pick it up, if they would carry 
off the palm, must be capable of writing better English and 
throwing more heart into their words than is common among the 
lesser rodents. 


FROBISHER 
Sir Martin Frobisher. By Witu1am McFer. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Conrad wrote that it is not the spirit of adventure so much 
as the spirit of service which is the main characteristic of the 
British seaman, adding the corollary that the British seaman 
preferred his service to be adventurous. Frobisher was in 
many ways the unspectacular embodiment of this idea. He 
went to sea at the age of fifteen because his parents could do 
nothing with him at home, and, like most men who have been 
unruly in their boyhood, he became in later years an unde- 
viating disciplinarian. Although in the true Elizabethan 
manner he graduated from the schools of buccaneering and 
semi-official piracy and was as egotistical, greedy, and violent 
as any of the Drake, Raleigh, and Hawkins breed, he became 
essentially a man of the Service with a reputation for obeying 
orders. He was under Drake at the sacking of Cartagena de 
Indias, and it is an unescapable fact, as Mr. McFee explains, 
that Frobisher can by no means always be the predominant 
figure in his own biography. 

He was no courtier. He was not a public figure as Drake 
or Raleigh was. He wrote the Queen’s English awkwardly, 
and his attempts at it are, with one fine exception, a comical 
phonetic rendering of his own Yorkshire dialect and accent. 
He was a man of action without any tricks and graces, whose 
deeds were his best biographers, and they are dead and gone. 

Dwelling briefly on the state of navigation in this period, a 
time when seamen knew little of the nature of the long American 
barrier which had been discovered sixty years before and lay 
vaguely across the path to Cathay, Mr. McFee promptly opens 
a vivid account of the three voyages of exploration for which 
Frobisher is famous. His defence of the Triumph in the Armada 
attack, his patrolling of the Channel, his service under Drake, 
and his death from wounds at the siege of Brest, have their due 
place, but Frobisher’s name will always be associated with 
the North-West Passage. Since the Spaniards had declared 
the south-western world their monopoly, Englishmen were 
driven to the North-West. Each age has its illusion. Led 
on by the belief that Cathay, with its gold, silk and spices, was 
just round the northern corner of a narrow America, Englishmen 
discovered, almost in spite of themselves, most of the islands 
and straits of the septentrional waters to the lip of Hudson 
Bay, certain that at any moment they would debouch upon the 
southern sea. Frobisher shared this belief, he was willing to 
put to sea in a twenty-ton “ eggshell” in order to confirm it, 
and did. 

These were the days of God and gold, and the Spaniards were 
bartering the one for the other. Frobisher, like his fellows, 
preferred loot to mines. There is no evidence that he was 
responsible for persuading the public that the iron pyrites which 
he brought back from the North, in obedience to orders, was 
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“The strangest things in our literature” 


The Ecstasies 


The New Rackham 
of Thomas De Quincey } 
Q 


The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow 


By WAsHINGTON IrvING. With 8 plates in colour and 
many line illustrations in the text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net; Antique Leather, 17s. 6d. net 


The Limited Edition of 250 copies, numbered and signed by 


Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by 
[Homas BURKE. 7s. 6d. net 


“* Mr. Burke’s essay on De Quincey’s work and personality is just and 
Sensitive. His selection should give many readers an opportunity of 
— their own judgment of a writer who, when he escaped his 
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faults, if they be conceded as such, was a master of lucid and the Artist, at Two Guineas net, was over-subscribed before Q 
arresting English prose.”-—-JoHN DRINKWATER in Daily andes ¢ pl iblication. ? 
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A Notable Production for 10/6 Humour from “ Punch” Collaborators 2 
¢ 
Gr Poem i 
eat Poems of Simple People 


the English Language 











5 
By ARCHIBALD MarsHALL. Pictures by GEORGE MorROw. M 
From Chaucer to the Moderns Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Leather, ros. 6d. net ¢ 
mpi! 7 CS > a7es ) 
Com ~ by Dr. W. A. Briccs. , 1,512 pages ( “Readers will remember Mr. Marshall’s Simple Stories: to say 2 
Cloth, Ios. 6d. net; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net that his new book is a worthy sequel is dangerously high praise, but 2 
This collection of British, Irish, and American poetry is the most the excellence of many simple people justifies it. Letme recommend 
comprehensive obtainable at so moderate a price. Its main features ‘Mr. Jubeedle ’and ‘ The Centaur’ and ‘ The Butler’ and ‘ The 
are: (1) Many copyright poems by the greatest modern poets Brigand ’ ; in fact, let me recommend most of the book, and 
(2) numerous passages from longer poems not included in ordinary ) Mr. Morrow.’’—GERALD GOULD in Observer. 4 
anthologies ; (3) three very full indexes. “Mr. Morrow, as usual, is the perfect illustrator.”-—Sphere. c 


A Well-known Journalist’s Reminiscences 


To be published October 19 


, 
‘ 
i : ial Life in Pari 
Bohemian, Literary, & Socia ife im Paris 
By SisLEY HupDLESTON. Illustrated. 21s. net 
In this lively and unconventional book Mr. Huddleston, well known to New Statesman readers, relates with a wealth of 
anecdote his long association with famous writers, artists, and social personages in Paris salons, cafés, and studios. Here 
are Anatole France, Marcel Proust, Georges Courteline, André Maurois, Paul Morand; and painters and sculptors such 
as Monet, Matisse, Picasso, and Rodin. Here are illuminating portraits of James Joyce, Hilaire Belloc, Ezra Pound, Gertrude 
Stein, George Moore, Isadora Duncan, Loie Fuller and many more. Mr. Huddleston has some startling things to say, and 
his book is a real Parisian Nights’ Entertainments. 
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Real Adventure ! ‘ ; A New Pocket Series | 
Gorilla gS Short Stories of 
To-day and Yesterday 
Tracking and Capturing the Ape-Man 2 «$s Attractively bound in Cloth, with striking jackets in 
of Africa ? ; two colours, the bene contain about 256 pages each. 
By BEN Burpripce. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net ; , - 6d, net 
sie is seid sl ile as a la 4 ? First aan Ready October 12 
Cc roni cle, illustrate rom photograp aken oO ne ot, . y, 
safari in the wildernesses of Central Africa. The climax of § 2 ARNOLD BENNETT BARRY PAIN 
interest is reached in the chapters on gorilla hunting in the trackless ? Q G. K. CHESTERTON BRET HARTE 
mountain jungles, where the author had many glimpses of the ( ANTHONY TROLLOPE W. W. JACOBS 
family life of Bula Matadi or ‘ Great Master,’ as the natives call 2 MORLEY ROBERTS 
him. A thrilling record.” —Morning Post (leading article). ‘ ms 
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Mr. H. G. Weils praises Mrs. Guest’s Second Novel The New Barrington Novel 
) 


The Empress of Hearts 


A Romance of Marie Antoinette 


The Yellow Pigeon 


y CARMEL HADEN GuEST, Author of Children of the Fog 
7s. ‘6d. net 


“IT have read it with great interest and pleasure. It is better than 
Children of the Fog, good as that was, and it holds the reader to 
the very end. It is the record of one of the most edifying phases 
of the War, of humanity outside the fighting but within sound of 
the guns.”"—H. G, WELLS, ) 
“ To the high gifts of vision, sympathy, and a strong head Mrs. Guest ¢ ) 
adds a most blessed sense not only of humour, but of the ridiculous.” ¢ 
—BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 


‘ By E. BARRINGTON. 7s. 6d. net 


The author of The Divine Lady, Glorious Apollo, etc., has turned for 
the subject of her new novel to the famous affair of the Diamond 
Necklace, perhaps the strangest true story in the world. She shows 
the young Queen in a new light, entwined in the meshes of the Court 
? ( intrigue that eventually brought her to the guillotine. 
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Obtainadle from all booksellers. Published by 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., Ltd.,. 39 PARKER ST., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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really gold as his backers claimed. He seems to have regarded 
religion as useful to discipline, and in addition to the orders for 
prayers every watch, which are to be seen in the standing 
instructions issued by him to the captains of his fleet, there is 
this curious item: ‘ If any man in the fleet come up in the 
night and hail his fellow, knowing him not, he shall give him 
this watchword, Before The World Was God. The other shall 
answer him, if he be one of our fleet, After God Came Christ His 
Son.” 

Mr. McFee’s incidental portraits of Drake, Walsingham, 
Lock, and especially of the miserly Elizabeth, and his sketch 
of the rich background of the age, are well and racily done ; 
but it is a pity that the vividness and interest of the narrative 
are spoiled by occasional patches of slipshod writing. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rasputin: The Holy Devil. [By René FUL6e-Minter. Translated 
from the German by F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait. Putnam. 21s. 

A good deal of this book is palpable fiction ; nevertheless we should 
say that it contains more of the truth about this absurdly sinister 
figure than any other book yet published. The author presents Ras- 
putin as a comparatively honest, simple peasant—a more favourable 
view than is commonly taken of him, but a view which on the whole 
is justified by the narrative. There has never, of course, been any 
evidence to show that he exercised an actually evil influence upon the 
Tsar and the Tsarina. Their rule was as bad as it is possible to imagine; 
they surrounded themselves with crooks and seemed unable to trust 
anyone who was not a scoundrel. If any reigning monarch ever de- 
served his fate it was Nicholas II.; but there is no special reason to 
suppose that he would have behaved any better or more sensibly if 
there had been no Rasputin; for though Rasputin’s influence was 
undoubtedly decisive its weight depended mainly on the fact that he 
and the Tsar of all the Russias thought and felt alike about most 
things. Rasputin was the stronger of the two because he knew better 
what he wanted, but essentially they were both the same—stupid 
Russian moujiks. Rasputin was not a scoundrel. His religious 
views were apparently genuine. When he wished to seduce a lady 
he used to tell her that what God wanted was ‘‘ repentance,” but 
that you could not repent until you had sinned, and therefore she must 
go to Holy Communion and then immediately come to his bed. It 
is not clear that even this grotesque doctrine was insincere. Rasputin 
would seem to have been a very simple person who knew what he 
wanted and quite naturally and automatically mixed up his sexual 
and religious emotions, and in the process wrought political and social 
havoc of which he was probably quite unaware. But we have surely 
heard enough of him now. May not his name be consigned to ob- 
livion ? 


The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by K. C. BaupEers- 
Ton. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Goldsmith was much too casual a person to have written or preserved 
any great quantity of letters, and consequently, notwithstanding his 
unexcelled mastery of the familiar style of writing, there is not much 
correspondence for Miss Balderston to exercise her editorial com- 
petence upon. Her earlier work had shown that she knew all there 
is to be known about Goldsmith, and in this volume, to which the 
Cambridge Press has given a charming form, she has gathered the 
somewhat meagre harvest of the letters. Needless to say, they 
contain a good many passages that are worthy of the author of A 
Citizen of the World, Miss Balderston includes a batch of spurious 
letters, together with the narrative by Goldsmith’s sister, Mrs. Hodson, 
of his early years. It is manifestly not free from touches of a family 
legend. The brief introduction on Goldsmith and his family is 
extremely well done. 


A Handbook on Hanging. Cayme Press. 2s. 6d. 

This little book, with its title-page (‘‘ Being a short introduction 
to the fine art of Execution, and containing much useful information 
on Neck-Breaking, Throttling, Strangling, Asphyxiation, Decapitation 
and Electrocution, etc., etc. : All very proper to be read and kept in 
every family ’’) and an appended “* Ready Reckoner for Hangmen,”’ is 
an excellent piece of fooling. Perhaps its 120 pages are too much for 
a single joke ; but so long as the air of solemn fantasy is kept up and 
the author does not directly appeal against our custom of executing 
criminals, leaving satire for denunciation, he succeeds in getting his 
effect. The suggestion of public executions at the Albert Hall staged 
luxuriously for the rich is delightful. One or two points might have 
been developed ; Mr. Duff's paragraph on the literature of hanging 
is quite inadequate. But altogether it is an amusing pamphlet in 
traditional form; it contains, too, an assortment of knowledge on 
most things connected with the hangman. 


The Life of William Cobbett. By G. D. H. Cote. Collins. 5s. 

A five-shilling edition, in the Marlborough Histories, of Mr. Cole’s 
Cobbeti will be a boon to some thousands of students of political and 
social history, as well as to the general reader. The Life has taken its 
place among the indispensable books for the Reform epoch a century 


By Cuares Durr. 


ago, and no words are needed nowadays to commend it. In its new 
form it makes an attractive volume of small compass, in clear type 
on unglazed paper, a pleasure to hold and to read. It has one elemen- 
tary fault, of the kind that, seemingly, English publishers are deter- 
mined not to correct. Every reader needs, when turning over a 
book of history or biography, to know where he is at a glance. In 
other words, he wants to have the chapter headings repeated; he 
does not wish to find ‘‘ The Life of William Cobbett ” at the top of 
every page to the number of 450. 


Through the Apennines and the Land of the Abruzzi. 
CanziAni. Heffer. 25s. 

Miss Canziani’s books on Savoy and Piedmont were a real delight 
to those who can appreciate an author with the enviable gift of 
getting into touch with the peasants of a country. In particular 
her collection and translations of folk-songs were worthy to be com- 
pared with Miss Grace Warreck’s work on similar lines. This new 
book, written from material gathered before the war, deals with 
the country in the provinces of the Abruzzi. It has all the sincerity 
and simplicity of her earlier books. There is sometimes, perhaps, 
a note not of apology but of expectation that an apology may be 
required for her enthusiasm and liking for the peasants of these 
districts. This is entirely unnecessary ; for if some of their habits 
are more primitive, none are more disgusting than the manner of 
sophisticated people in the pleasure-cities of the world. In some 
parts the belief in witches and fairies still lingers. Perhaps Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle will have the photographer dispatched to get 
portraits of the Mazzemarche, elves who cause whirlwinds; ‘“ they 
are small and wear red caps, dance in the open, and play with women, 
raising their petticoats. Children who are innocent can see them.” 
The book is fully illustrated with colour-plate and black-and-white 
drawings by the author; she is most successful in her portraits of 
peasants, which are also portraits of costumes and there are some 
very attractively composed landscapes. 


By Este ie 


Outlines of Central Government (including the Judicial System of 
England). By Joun J. Crarke, M.A., F.S.S. Third Edition. 
Pitman. 5s. 

This work has long been familiar to students as a first-class reference- 
book or ‘‘ cram-book.” Mr. Clarke is expert in packing his pages 
with information, and he is seldom, if ever, inaccurate. The present 
edition has been enlarged and revised, so as to include all the important 
changes that have occurred in the last few years in the sphere of 
public administration. It covers, as the title implies, a wide ground 
—the Crown and Parliament, the Cabinet and the Departments of 
State, public finance, the courts of law, and even the League of 
Nations—and it has a full index and a carefully chosen bibliography. 


A West Country Sketch Book. By Epen Puiturotts. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts is one of the very few people, in an age when 
everyone is a journalist, who write always about what they know. 
It cannot be said of even the worst of his books that it fails from 
nexperience. A West Country Sketch Book contains about thirty 
essays, dealing with the countryside of the novels, its inhabitants, 
and a few men illustrious in history, like John Ford, the dramatist, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, who was born, on his own statement, at 
Hayes Barton. Some of them are plain descriptions of scenery, 
excellently done, others are more personal or they record small incidents 
like a meeting on the moors in a snow-storm, or the conversation of 
two old men over a dead grass-snake which they believe to be an 
adder. One sketch in particular, ‘“‘The Woman with Child,” is 
beautifully written ; it is direct and personal, and yet it avoids all 
sentimentality. At the end of this talk with the unmarried girl who 
is going to have a child Mr. Phillpotts writes : ‘‘ I had obscured myself 
to a sort of shadow listener and imposed no individuality upon her. 
This attitude suited her. I felt she was talking as she was thinking.” 
In most of these sketches he appears unobtrusively, as the writer of 
such scenes should, but how rarely does! A West County Sketch 
Book is simple, quite unselfconscious, yet full of tact. It is a book 
for everyone who loves the country. 


Drama in Gloucestershire. 
Gibbs. 5s. 


Mr. Hannam-Clarke’s book is pedestrian and uninspired, and too 
often lapses into the mere catalogue of names, societies and per- 
formances. He makes no attempt to distinguish between the 
merits of the different dramatic groups now working in the Cotswolds. 
Many of them do nothing but provide a harmless outlet for the 
performers’ delight in stage-plays ; but there is one—the Oakridge 
Players, under the direction of that amazing sculptor in wood, Mr. 
William Simmonds—which reaches at times an extraordinary high 
level. The Farmer's Wife as performed by the people of Oakridge 
was, on the whole, superior to the Birmingham presentation. The 
best part of Mr. Hannam-Clarke’s book is that which treats of the 
old days in Gloucestershire, when actors of the calibre of Mrs. Inchbald, 
Mrs. Siddons, Kean, Kemble, Macready and Liston appeared at 
‘‘The Theatre,’ Cirencester ; and Gloucester had as fine a stage as 
London. His book is extraordinarily full; but he might with 


By T. Hannam-Ciarke. Minchin and 


advantage have quoted more—there is, for instance, a very good 
story about Stroud in Arthur Roberts’ Fifiy Years of Spoof. 
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Autumn Books Published by 


& CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD 


THE TREASURE HOUSE OF EASTERN STORY 


A series of translations of famous Oriental works of legend, fable and romance from the literatures 
of China, India, Arabia, Persia, &c., under the Editorship of SIR E. DENISON ROSS. Vol. I. “ The 
Hitopadesa,” is now ready. Each volume will contain a frontispiece and a specially designed wrapper. 
The published price will be 21s. net per volume; there is also an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, 
LIMITED TO 50 COPIES, numbered and signed, at £3 3s. net per copy. 


, GAME BIRDS 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “Birds at the Nest,” “Indian Bird Life,” and other books on 
Natural History. With 20 wood engravings by E. FitcH DaGLisH. Crown 4to. 42s. net. Mr. —— 
Dewar, who is universally recognised as one of the first living authorities on birds and bird life, has 
here written a complete natural history of British Game Birds, with a special appeal to sportsmen. 
The limited edition of 50 copies, numbered and signed, price five guineas net, 
subscribed at the Publishers’, but copies are obtainable from _ booksellers. 


; CONFESSIONS OF AN INCURABLE COLLECTOR 
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j By DESMOND COKE, Author of “Our Modern Youth,” &c. Fully illustrated. Medium 8vo. 21s. Z 
net. By the use of a lightly autobiographic method the author hopes to interest not only collectors Y 

but the general public. Probably no more personal, witty and provocative book has ever been written Yj 

about art and antiques. a 
SEVERAL OF MY LIVES ; 

c 
; A volume of Reminiscences by LOUIS N. PARKER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s. net. Mr. Louis N. % 
j Parker confesses to being in his seventy-sixth year, but he has still the heart of indomitable youth. Y 
th The youngest man of his generation, he is still writing new plays and planning yet others, and he % 


has found time to set down the story of his kaleidoscopic and cheery life in a volume of very 
original quality. The story of his life is full of anecdote and worldly wisdom, and should be an 
inspiration to the young, as well as a fund of interesting association to the old. 


UNDER THE SOUTH 
y By JAMES NORMAN HALL. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. This book, half nove! and half travel book, 
gives an extraordinarily vivid picture of the primitive life of Polynesia. The Saturday Review says: 


Y “Mr. Hall succeeds in producing a really convincing picture. . . . If this is not the truth about 
y the South Sea Islands it is as near the truth as we are likely to get.” 





WS 


~ 


j STAGE DECORATION y 
y By SHELDON CHENEY. About 42s. net. Is both critical and practical and should prove an Z 
Z indispensable guide to all amateur societies. %Y 
; LORDS OF THE WILD 

y A Book of Animal Stories) By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr., Author of “Man and Beast,” “Wild 


Folk,” &c. With illustrations by CHARLES LivincsTON BuLL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Samuel 
Scoville is a field-naturalist of many years’ experience, and in these stories he has caught much of 
the romance of the wild life of forest and jungle. Here are stories of rescues and escapes, fights, 
flights and grim battles to the death, in which the leading figures are leopards, foxes, cobras, bears, 
baboons, black cats, wolves, and many other denizens of the wild. The pictures, by Mr. Livingston 
Bull, catch the spirit of the stories with fidelity. 


I TELL YOU 


A volume of Reminiscences by ALBERT DE COURVILLE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
“Tt certainly ought to make interesting reading, for he has known all sorts of celebrities, both on 
and off the stage, and has had many exciting experiences.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE BOOK OF GARDEN ANIMALS 


By E. FITCH DAGLISH. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. The gardener, in the 
course of his digging, or whilst tending his beloved plants, is constantly coming upon animals about 
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which he knows practically nothing, but with regard to whose habits he is loath to remain entirely y 

ignorant. To such, this work is offered as a guide, in the hope that its perusal may awaken the Z 

reader’s interest in the fauna of the garden so that in future a study of the animals may proceed Y 

hand in hand with work among its flowers. : 

; POSTER DESIGN : 
% ° 

7 By W. G. RAFFE, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A., F.L.B.D., Author of “Graphic Design.” Illustrated with Y 

Y line drawings, photographs and coloured insets. Crown 4to. About 21s. net. A complete analysis y 

g of all problems in connection with poster design and use. Z 

/ poi Y 

New 7s. 6d. Fiction j 

‘Nor Many Waters,’ by ALEC WAUGH oe impression) ; eae Rides Out,’ by BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR (third y 

impression); ‘ Hell ‘and the Duchess,’ by A. NICHOLSON Mh Comes to Town,’ by COUNTESS vy pine page * Black Y 

Sleeves,’ by. Mrs, C. . WILLIAMSON; ’ chitafin of /— Peace on GOOLDEN; ‘The Mountain-Laughed,’ NEIL Z 

LITTL EJOHN; “Oia Stars for Sale,” by SYLVIA DENY OKE; ‘The Old _ Exp edient,’ # PANSY PAKENH AM; Y 

‘Prelude to Battle,’ by MANFRED GOT FRIED; rhe foo Nobles,’ by IVAN TATTERSA ; ‘We Sing Diana,’ by % 

WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF; ‘ Beginner’s Luck,’ by Cc. R. BEN TEAD: ‘Decline and Fall,’ by EVELYN’ WAUGH. % 

Z Y 

Z Z 

7'—— CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 a 
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Selected List of Autumn Books 








ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAOLOGY 


Raoul Allier. Bell. About 15s. 
Melvin Grove Kyle. R.T.S. 5s. 


Tue MIND OF THE SAVAGE. 
EXPLORATIONS AT SoDOM. 


More Maya Discoveries. Dr. Thomas Gann. Duckworth. 21s. 

DISCOVE ?}IES AND ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. Dr. 
Thomas Gann. Duckworth. 21s. 

Asuantt Law aNnp Constirution. R. S. Rattray. Oxford 
Press. 25s. 

Tue Peor.e or Trset. Sir Charles Bell. Oxford Press. 21s. 


Tur Sumerians. C. L. Woolley. Oxford Press. 6s. 

Rock PatIntTINGs oF SouTHERN ANDAtustA. A Description of 
a Neolithic and Copper Age Art Group. The Abbé Henri 
Breuil, and M. C. Burkitt, with the collaboration of Sir 
Montagu Pollock. Oxford Press. 63s. 

Tue ARCHITECTURE AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
Cuurcn. E. A. Greening Lamborn. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d. 

BurieED TREASURES OF CHINESE TURKESTAN. Dr. Albert von 
le Coq. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tne “Sou.” oF THE Primitive. Prof. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. 
Allen and Unwin. About 12s. 6d. 

Some TRIBAL OriIGINS, LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THE BALKANS. 
M. Edith Durham. Allen and Unwin. About 20s. 

Tue History or THE Devit. R. Lowe Thompson. Kegan Paul. 


%s. 6d. 

WEALTH AND Work OF THE Maori. Raymond Firth. Kegan 
Paul. 25s. 

On ALEXANDER’S TRACK TO THE INDUS. Sir Aurel Stein. Mac- 
millan. 21s. 

COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES OF BUSHMAN LANGUAGES. D. F. 


Bleek. Cambridge Press. About 6s. 

Tue ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CHANNEL IsLANps. T. D. Kendrick. 
Vol. I. ** The Bailiwick of Guernsey.’ Methuen. 25s. 
RomaN Lonpon. R. G. Collingwood and Others. H.M. Stationery 

Office. 18s. 


ART 


CATALOGUE OF THE GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION OF 
CHINESE BRONZES, SCULPTURE, JADES, JEWELLERY AND 
OTHER OsJsects. W. Perceval Yetts. Vol. I. (ready Nov.) 
Bronzes. Benn. £12 12s. each vol. 

ENGLISH MINIATURES. Jean de Bourgoing. 

A Husrory or Bririsn AND 
Laver. Benn. £3 3s. 

Gi1ORGIONE, THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 
Benn. 15s. 

Tue ARCHITECTURE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Benn. £7 7s. 
AMERICAN Etrcuinc. James 


Sir Martin Conway. 


H. M. Fletcher, and F. R. 


Yerbury. Benn. 30s. 

GERMAN INCUNABULA IN THE British Museum. Stanley 
Morison. Gollancz. £12 12s. 

A History OF THE OLD ENGLISH LETTER FouNpDRIEs. Talbot 


Baines Reed. Revised and augmented edition, edited by 


A. F. Johnson and Stanley Morison. 2 vols. Gollancz. 
About £4 4s. 

MopERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 150 plates. Quarto. 
Gollancz. 30s. 

SMALL MopEerRN ENGLISH Hovusres. 150 plates. Quarto. 
Gollancz. 380s. 


Tue Art OF THE CAVE DWELLER. 


Prof. G. Baldwin Brown. 
Murray. 18s. 


Tue PRINCIPLES OF CurIsTIAN Art. Percy Gardner. Murray. 
10s. Gd. 

ROMANESQUE FRANCE. Violet Markham. Murray. 18s. 

A History or GArbDEN Arr. Marie Luise Gothein. 2 vols. 


680 illus. Dent. £4 4s. 

Domestic ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 
Acton. Bles. 42s. 

Tue £1,000 House. R. Randal Phillips. 

NEEDLEWORK THROUGH THE AGEs. Mrs. Guy Antrobus and 
L. Preece. Hodder and Stoughton. £7 7s. 

ITALIAN PAINTING. P. G. Konody, R. H. Wilenski. Nelson. 42s. 


Murray Adams- 


Country Life. 7s. 6d. 


ART AND PRUDENCE. Eric Gill. Golden Cockerel Press. 17s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATORS OF THE “’Srxties. Forrest Reid. 51 illus. 


Faber and Gwyer. £3 3s. 

ENGRAVING : OLD AND MODERN. 
Cranton. 15s. 

Tu& Peorie’s ALBUM OF LONDON STATUES. 
Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Goruic Norrnu. 


Percy H. Martindale. Heath 


Osbert Sitwell. 


Sacheverell Sitwell. Duckworth. 25s. 
Tue Gorutc Revivau. Kenneth Clark. Constable. 21s. 
MAIL AND PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS OF TILE XIXTH CENTURY. 


The Macpherson Collection. Ed. and arranged by Capt. 
H. Parker and Frank C. Bowen. Sampson Low. £3 3s. 
Tue Srory OF PICTURE PRINTING IN ENGLAND DURING THLE 
xIxTH CENTURY. C. T. Courtney Lewis. Sampson Low. 
£3 3s. 





PAINTING IN IstAM. SirT. Arnold. 60 plates. Oxford Press. £5 5s. 


Some Mopern Scutprors. Stanley Casson. Oxford Press, 
%s. 6d. 
Rovusiniac. Katharine A. Esdaile. Oxford Press. £3 3s. 


ArT AND CIVILISATION. Essays arranged and edited by F, §, 

Marvin and A. Clutton-Brock. Oxford Press. 15s, 

Poster Desicn. W. G. Raffé. Chapman and Hall. 21s, 

A Lonpon ReEvERIE. Fifty-six drawings by Joseph Pennell, 
Maemillan. 25s. 

Oup SEA ParintiInGs. E. Keble Chatterton. Lane. £2 2s. 

A DICTIONARY OF FLORENTINE PaINnTERS. Sir Dominic Colnaghi. 
Lane. £3 3s. 

ONE HunpDRED TITLE PAGEs, 1500-1800. A. F’. Johnson. Lane, 
25s. 

COLLECTING ANTIQUES. W. G. Menzies. 

ARTISTS AND THEIR FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
T. Whitley. Medici Society. 42s. 


Lane. 25s. 
1700-1799. William 


Bristot PorceLain. Frank Hurlbutt. Medici Society. 63s. 
ArT IN ENGLAND, 1800-1820. W. T. Whitley. Cambridge 
Press. About 21s. 


CLASSICAL SCULPTURE. A. W. Lawrence. 
Eric Girt. Joseph Thorp. Cape, 25s. 
Tne Art TREASURES OF THE NATION. 


Cape. 15s. 


By Sir Cecil Harcourt 


Smith. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Tne Art AND CrarT OF STAINED Grass. KE. W. Twining. 
Pitman. 42s. 

A Portro.io or Rarip Figure Srupies oF MOVEMENT. Frox 
THE NuDE Ficure. Borough Johnson. Pitman. 2ls. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE 
Boele. Methuen. 30s. 
Warcues. G. H. Baillie. Connoisseurs Library. 
THe ARMOURY OF THE CASTLE OF CHURBURG. 

Trapp. 72 plates. Methuen. £4 I4s. 6d. 

A Tiistory or MoperN PaintinG: From Goya to Picasso, 
Frank Jewett Mather. Paul. 16s. 

Tre LEVERHULME ArT MonocGrapus. I. English Painting of 
the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. R. R. Tatlock. Intro, 
Roger Fry. II. Chinese Porcelain and Wedgwood Pottery. 
R. L. Hobson. III. English Furniture, Tapestry and 
Needlework. Percy Macquoid. Limited edition. Batsford. 
£15 15s. the set. 

DomEsTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
PERIOD. 


RENAISSANCE. By Wilhelm 
£3 3s. 
Oswald Greif 


ENGLAND DURING THE TuDoR 

Thomas Garner, Arthur Stratton. I. Brick and 
Stone. II. Timber Houses and Interior Detail. Revised 
edition. Batsford. £9 9s. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN INCURABLE COLLECTOR. 


Desmond Coke. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 
My Menmorrs. T. P. O'Connor. 
Tue LIFE oF ALCIBIADES. 
CuarLes JAMES Fox. John Drinkwater. 
RicnEviev. Hilaire Belloc. Benn. 25s. 
SEEN IN Passinc. Francis Gribble. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Lire or ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Albert J. Beveridge. 

Gollanez. 25s. each. 
THE Diary OF DoOSTOIEWSKI’S WIFE. 


Benn. 
Benn. 
Benn. 


2 vols. 
EK. F. Benson. 


£2 2s. 

12s. 6d. 
25s. 

2 vols. 


Intro. by Ren‘ Fiilop- 


Miller. Gollancz. About 21s. 
Daisy, Princess or Piess. By Herself. Murray. 25s. 
LETTERS OF THE Hon. Mrs. EDWArb TwISLETON. Ed. by 
Mrs. W. W. Vaughan. Murray. 16s. 
Royvaut Exvizasetus. Ti: ROMANCE OF FIvE PRINCESSES, 
1464—1840. E, Thornton Cook. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
CyarLES Darwin. Henshaw Ward. Murray. 21s. 
GILBERT Wuitre. Walter Johnson. Murray. 15s. 


Memoirs OF ALEXANDER WoLKOFF-Movuromrzorr. By Him- 


self. Murray. 21s. 

THREE PERSONS: Str HENRY WILSON, COLONEL HOUSE, AND 
COLONEL LAWRENCE. Sir Andrew MacPhail. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

CrimE: Tue Avuvropiocrarny OF A Crook. Eddie Guerin. 
Murray. 12s. 

SHAPES THAT Pass. Julian Hawthorne. Murray. 16s. 


Tue Turkisu ORDEAL: FurRTHER MEmoIRS oF HALIDE EDB. 
Murray. 21s. 

Tue LIFE AND TRAGEDY OF ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS 
oF Russia. Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden. Longmans. 
Probably 25s. 

An American Comepy. Wesley Winans Stout and Harold 
Lloyd. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

NAPOLEON, THE MAN oF Destiny. D.Merezhkovsky. Dent. 6s. 


LETTERS FROM BARON VON HiGEL TO A Niece. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Tne Memoirs or J. M. Dent. Autobiography. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND LEADERS OF My Day. 
Thornton Butterworth. £2 2s. 
LirE oF Str CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS, AMBASSADOR AT 

THE Russian Court, 1756. The Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. 
Langford-Brooke. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. : 
CONVERSATIONS WITH THE EMPRESS EuGiéNnie. Maurice Paleo 


Tim Healy. 2 vols. 


logue. Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF Rosserri. Hall Caine. Cassell. 5s. 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. 


** T WILL BE Goop ! ” Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
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EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 


Compiled largely from contemporary notes, letters, 
diaries, and biographical memoranda, as well as from oral 
information in conyersations extending over many years. 
By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With photogravure 


portraits and other illustrations. 18s. net. [Nov. 2. 





LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by THE RIGHT HON. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. With four  photo- 
gravure portraits. 25s. net. [Oct. 23. 





LIFE AND WORK OF 
SIR NORMAN LOCKYER 


3y T. MARY LOCKYER and WINIFRED L. 
LOCKYER, with the assistance of Prof. H. Dingle; and 
Contributions by Dr. Charles E. St. John, Prof. Megh 
Nad Saha, F.R.S., Sir Napier Shaw, F.R.S., Prof. H. N. 
Russell, Rev. J. Griffith, Sir Richard Gregory, and Prof. 
A. Fowler, F.R.S. With portraits and_ illustrations. 
18s. net. [Oct. 9. 





SAMUEL PEPYS 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 5s. net. 
[English Men of Letters. 





MEMORANDUM ON RESIGNATION, 1914 
By JOHN VISCOUNT MORLEY. 3s. 6d. net. [Oct. 19. 





Vol. IV. Just Published 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


Vol. IV. Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1915: 
Battles of Aubers Ridge, Festubert, and Loos. Compiled 
by BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR JAMES EDMONDS, 
C.B., C.M.G. With Maps and Sketches. 12s. 6d. net. 
Separate case of maps. 5s. 6d. net. 





THE IRISH FREE STATE, 1922-1927 


3y DENIS GWYNN, Author of “The Catholic 
Reaction in were &e. 12s. 6d. net. 

Catholic Times: “A much-needed volume at the present 
moment. . W “i he is dealing with the big problems of 
economics, finance and administration, or the political happen- 
ings of the eventful six years, Mr. Gwynn writes with studious 
fairness and commendable conciseness.” 





THE WORLD OF LABOUR: 


A Discussion of the Present and Future of Trade 
Unionism. By G. D. H. COLE. 7th Impression. 6s. net. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY 


By G. D. H. COLE. 6th Impression. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN 
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MR. HARDY’S LAST POEMS 
WINTER WORDS 


In various Moods and Metres. 
O.M. 7s. 6d. net. 


3y THOMAS HARDY, 





WITH ORIGINAL WOODCUTS 


THE DEATH OF KING ARTHUR 


nea the Twenty-first Book of Sir Thomas Malory’s 

300k of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table. With illustrations designed and engraved 
on wood by Catherine Donaldson. 10s. net. [Oct. 19. 





DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH PENNELL 
A LONDON REVERIE 
Fifty-six Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, arranged 
with an Introductory Essay and Notes by J. C. Squire. 
25s. net. EOrt. 12. 





WITH PLATES IN COLOUR 
THE MIKADO 


By SIR W. S. GILBERT. With eight illustrations in 
colour by W. Russell Flint, and drawings in line by 
Charles E. Brock, R.I. 7s. 6d. net. (Oct. 12. 





WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 


A Book of Travel Sketches. By STELLA BENSON, 
author of “The Little World,” etc. With illustrations by 
the Author. 8s. 6d. net. [Oct. 23. 





OLD RHODESIAN DAYS 
3y LIEUT..COLONEL HUGH MARSHALL HOLE, 


C.M.G., formerly Civil Commissioner of Bulawayo, and 
author of “The Making of Rhodesia.” With illustrations 
and map. 10s. 6d. net. 





The Observer: “The title and the author say enough to 
many. Others may it reminded that the story of the conquest 
and settlement of the \ ast wild region called Zambesiland is 
a tale worthy of Hakluyt.” 





FORM AND STYLE IN POETRY 
Lectures and Notes by W. P. KER. Edited by R. W. 
Chambers. 10s. 6d. net. [Oct, 9: 





THE IDOLS 


An Ode. By LAURENCE BINYON, author of “The 
Sirens,” etc. 5s. net. (Oct. 9. 





THE GOLDEN ROOM AND OTHER 
POEMS 


3y WILFRID GIBSON, author of 
Neighbours,” “ Krindlesyke,” ete. 6s. net. 


“ Livelihood,” 





BETWEEN FAIRS 


A Comedy. By WILFRID GIBSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


** Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on application. 
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Last CuHaNnces Last CuHances. H. W. 


Nisbet. 
15s. 


Danton. Hilaire Belloc. (New Introduction.) Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 
Tur LirE AND UNCOMMON ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN DUDLEY 


Nevinson. 


BRADSTREET. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
Tur MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF THE MARQUIS DE LA SEGUR. 
Hamilton. 15s. 


Witiiam J. Watsu: ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
P. J. Walsh. Talbot Press. 21s. 

HEINE: THE STRANGE GuEST. Henry Baerlein. Bles. 12s. 6d. 

From Day To Day. 1914—1915. The late Rt. Hon. Viscount 


The Rt. Rev. 


Sandhurst. Arnold. 18s. 

FurTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEpys. Ed. by J. R. 
Tanner. Bell. 18s. 

THEODORE ROoSEVELT’s Diartes. Scribner. 10s. 6d. 


THE Sworp OF StaTE. Susan Buchan. Hodder and Stoughton. 


10s. 6d. 
Montrose. John Buchan. Nelson. 2l1s. 
Pius X. René Bazin. Sands. 5s. 


A NOBLEMAN OF IraLy, ALoystuSs GonzaGA. Rev. A. Roch. 


Sands. 2s. 6d. 

RoyaL Porrrairs. Princess Marthe Bibesco. Appleton. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue LETTERS OF THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA, 1650—1695. Arrow- 
smith. 18s. 

LonG LANCE: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BLACKFOOT INDIAN 
Curer. Faber and Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 


THE BARNARD LETTERS, 1778—1824. Duckworth. 21s. 

Tue Memoirs oF Betry May. Duckworth. 16s. 

MeEmMorrs OF PRINCE Max oF BADEN. Constable. 42s. 

LETTERS OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Ed. by J. Middleton 
Murry. 2 vols. Constable. 15s. 

My Lire. George Lansbury. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

CONRAD TO A FrrEND. Letters from Joseph Conrad to Richard 
Curle. Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Last TWELVE YEARS OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. 

GoETHE—THE History or A MAN, 


Richard Curle. 


Emil Ludwig. Putnam. 


2 vols. 42s. 
NicoLo MACHIAVELLI: THE FLORENTINE. Trans. from the 
Italian of Giuseppe Prezzolini. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


THe LIFE oF CuarLtes M. Doucuty. 
Oxford Press. 18s. 

THe LirE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Abbott. Oxford Press. 18s. 

AustTIN Dosson. Some Notes. Alban Dobson. 
12s. 6d. 

SEVERAL OF My LIVEs. 
Zils. 

NARRATIVE OF SOME PASSAGES IN THE GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE, 
1799—1810. Sir Henry Bunbury. Davies. 10s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF RIFLEMAN Harris. Davies. 6s. 

Nore-Booxks OF CAPTAIN COIGNET (1799—1816). Davies. 

LIFE AND ENTERTAINING ADVENTURES OF Mrs. CHRISTIAN 
Davies, COMMONLY CALLED MoTHER Ross. Defoe. Davies. 

My Peritous LIFE IN PALESTINE. Rosamond Dale Owen. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

THE MAGNIFICENT MONTMORENCY. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF My Youtu. Ernest Renan. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

MeEmMorrs OF THE Duc DE LAuzuN. Trans. with an appendix 
by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs OF MADAME DE Pompapour. By her waiting-woman, 
Madame du Hausset. Trans. with intro. by F. S. Flint. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Earty Live or Tuomas Harpy, 1840-1891. 
Hardy. Macmillan. 25s. 

LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. Ed. by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Wrederick Ponsonby. Macmillan. 25s. 

AFTER Tuirty YEARS. The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Gladstone. 
Maemillan. 21s. 

LirE AND Work or Str NorMAN Lockyer. T. Mary Lockyer 
and Winifred L. Lockyer, with the assistance of Prof. H. 
Dingle. Macmillan. 21s. 

JouN CAMERON’S OpyssEy. Andrew Farrell. Macmillan. 

CHILDREN OF Tu1s WorLD. Some Biographical Studies. Knut 
Hagberg. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Haldane Macfall. Lane. 15s. 

CRANMER: A Strupy. Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. 

WELLINGTON. The Hon. Oliver Brett. Heinemann. 15s. 

TOWNSHEND OF CHITRAL AND Kut. Erroll Sherson. Heine- 
mann. 2ls. 

THe Earuier Lire AND LeTrerRS OF WALTER H. PaGE (1855- 


The late D. G. Hogarth. 
Claude Colleer 
Oxford Press. 


Louis N. Parker. Chapman and Hall. 


Cyril Hughes Hartmann. 


Florence Emily 


1913). Burton J. Hendrick. Heinemann. 21s. 

Tne Lire oF Honore DE Bauzac. René Benjamin. Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 

Houpin1: His Life Story. Harold Kellock. Heinemann. 21s. 


GREAT SHORT BIOGRAPHIES OF THE WORLD. 
H. Clark. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
ANDRE L. Simon. THE BoLTron LETTERS, 1695-1714. Vol. I, 
1695-1700. T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
TuE COLLECTED LETTERS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Barrett 


Cambridge 


‘AucTION BripGE Do’s ANp Dont’s. 


THE CHOSEN Four (NAPOLEON’S COMPANIONS IN ST. HELENA). 
John Theodore Tussaud. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Joun Law: A_ Fantastic FINANCIER. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Story oF Ratrpu RASLeEIGuH, 1825-1844. 

the Earl of Birkenhead. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

LEGION OF THE DAMNED. Bennett J. Doty. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH 


Georges Oudard. 
Introduction by 
THE 


Hearst: AN AMERICAN PHENOMENON. 


John K. Winkler. Cape. 15s. 

THE Lire AND LETTERS OF GENE STRATTON-PORTER. 
Jeanette Porter-Meehan. 18s. 

Tue Farincron'§ Diary. Vol. 8. Joseph  Farington. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

Memoirs OF NApo.teon I. F. M. Kircheisen. Hutchinson, 
21s. 

Tue MysTeERIOUuS BARONNE DE Fevucutres. Louis André, 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


My Livety Lire. Jack Jones, M.P. Long. 5s. 
NAvAL REMINISCENCES. Admiral Sir R. Tupper. Jarrold. 18s, 
DETECTIVE AND SECRET SERVICE Days. Edwin T. Woodhall. 


Jarrold. 18s. 

Tue Diary oF Puitip vON NEUMANN. E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Allan. 2 vols. £2 2s. 

Tue CoLtours AND THEIR FRIENDS. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen. 21s. 

DIANNE DE Poytrers. Helen W. Henderson. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

Sir WALTER RALEIGH’s SELECTED LETTERS. Introduction 
by Robert Bridges. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Six SPLENDID Sons oF Sin. Dr. A. S. Rappoport. Paul. 16s, 

Str MARTIN FRoBISHER. William McFee. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Lire or Moses. Edmond Fleg. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


My Mystery Suirs. Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell. Hodder 


and Stoughton. 20s. 

My War Menmorrs. Dr. Eduard Benes. Allen and Unwin. 21s, 

MEMORANDUM ON RESIGNATION. John Viscount Morley. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE TSAR NICHOLAS II, 
1914-1917. Lane. 2ls. 

Tue Wortp Crisis: THe AFrerMATH. Rt. Hon. Winston §, 
Churchill. Thornton Butterworth. 25s. 

AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE. From the Diary of Viscount 


D’Abernon. Vol. I. Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 
A DIPLOMATIST IN THE East. Sir Arthur Hardinge. Cape. 16s. 
PouiricAL Memoirs. By H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece. 
Hutchinson. 24s. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


TrovuT FIsuHeEris&s : 
Mottram. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 

IrntsH Bocs. Major J. W. Seigne. Longmans. 
Humours OF THE HUNTING FIELD. G. D. 
Life. £4 4s. 100 copies, £10 10s. 
Masor TO Minor. Some Krys ror ANGLERS. 

Dawson. Country Life. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Art oF Ski-1nG. J. Dahinden. Faber and Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 
Sport AND NATURE IN SuSSEX Downs. Frederick H. Wood. 


THEIR CARE AND PRESERVATION. J. C, 


15s. 


Armour. Country 


Major Kenneth 


Duckworth. 6s. 

TATTERSHALL CasTLE. Late Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
and H. Avary Tipping. Cape. £3 3s. 

COMMENT FROM THE CouNTRYSIDE. S. L. Bensusan. Noel 
Douglas. 10s. 6d. 

FirTrEEN YEARS OF CRICKET. P. G. H. Fender. Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue FREQUENT GUN AND A LITTLE Fisuinc. Patrick R. 
Chalmers. Allan. 10s. 6d. 

Lire in Rurat ENGLAND. W. Coles Finch. Daniel. 10s. 6d. 

Fox-HuntTinG RECOLLECTIONS. J. Stanley Reeve. Lippincott. 


21s. 


A. E. Manning Foster. 


New edition. Methuen. 3s. 
THE RoMANCE OF Paris. Ralph Nevill. Jenkins. 18s. 
THE GREAT WINDING Roap. Oliver G. Pike. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Tue VoyaGcE or CAPTAIN THomas JAMES. Commander R. B. 
Bodilly. Dent. 6s. 
MANITOBA MILESTONES, 
TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA. 
worth. 10s. 6d. 
MEDITERRANEAN SCENES. Arnold Bennett. Cassell. £1 Is. 
THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF CAPTAIN NATHANIEL URING 


M. S. McWilliams. 
Harry Hervey. 


Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Thornton Butter- 


(1726). Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

A Voyace Rounp THE Wor.ip. Capt. George Sheloocke 
(1726). Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Nooxs AND CorNERS OF OLD Paris. Georges Cain. Richards 
Press. 21s. 

A — TO PRovENCE. Mary Richards. Richards Press. 
10s. 6d. 

GUESTS = THE UNSPEAKABLE. T. W. White. Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 


THE O._p Homes oF BritTAIN. 
Country Life. 


Ed. by Christopher Hussey. 
5s. 
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1S ANEENGANE 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, D.Sc., M.A., Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Two Volumes, royal 8vo, 1,360 pages (48 page index), 42s. net. 

Based on the results of the most recent research, and intended primarily for the general reader, this great 

work of historical literature sets out to re-write the history of England on a wider basis than has ever before 

been attempted. The narrative moves easily in a gigantic sweep forward from the time of the Piltdown 


Skull to the Great War. 


ALICE in THE DELIGHTED 
STATES 


By EDWARD HOPE. With 12 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book of glorious fun, a piece of gay delightful non- 
sense, this is perhaps the only imitation of Lewis Carroll's 
masterpiece which conveys some of its original's fascination. 

ere we have Alice’s adventures in the Wonderland of 


America. The plates in the manner of Tenniel add greatly 
to the fun. 


MEMOIRS of Mme. de POMPADOUR 


By her waiting-woman, Mme. DU HAUSSET. Translated by F. S. FLINT, with an Introduction. 
With 6 Plates. 


The exquisite marquise is here portrayed by her own shrewd servant. 
that exists of one of the most beautiful and most admirable women in history, the mistress of Louis XV. 


THE UNCONQUERED 
KNIGHT, 1431-49 


By his standard-bearer, DE GAMEZ. Translated by 
JOAN EVANS, B.Litt., with an Introduction. With 


8 plates. . net. 


This is the first volume to appear of the Broadway 
Medieval Library, edited by G. G. Coulton and Eileen 
Power, of which a prospectus may be had on application. 
It is a fascinating account of the life of a knight by his 
own standard-bearer, and of the age of chivalry and love. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF HANS STADEN 


Translated by MALCOLM LETTS, with an Introduction. With the original woodcuts, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Staden was a German gunner who served under the Portuguese in Brazil in the 16th century. He fell 
into the hands of the natives, and narrowly escaped being killed and eaten. 


were curious and exciting, and his woodcuts bring the horrors of his captivity vividly before the eye. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANA- 
LYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. G. JUNG. 18s. net. 


Full of valuable material, this volume of collected papers 
further develops Jung's well-known theories, and applies 
them concretely to such subjects as Woman in Europe, 
Marriage, Poetic Art, Instinct, Education, etc. A long 
and significant essay\on the Libido is also included. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL 


(La Trahison des Clercs) 
By JULIEN BENDA. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, which caused a sensation in France, must 
necessarily do the same in England, for it is in effect a 
challenge to the whole modern world of thought. Political 
passion is inflaming the world of to-day and leading to 
national and class hatreds. Among the guilty are cited 
Péguy, Barrés, D’Annunzio, William James, Bergson and 
Kipling. 


10s, 6d. net. 


This is the most intimate account 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
MONTMORENCY, 1595-1632 


By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, M.A., B.Litt., 
author of “ The Vagabond Duchess.” With 8 plates. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The life story of Henri, Duc de Montmorency, is here 
recounted by a master of the biographical art. His courage 
and generosity, his remarkable love story, his persecution 
by Cardinal Richelieu, and his death upon the scaffold 


form a stirring and dramatic story. 


His subsequent adventures 


FATHERS of THE CHURCH 


Edited by F. A. WRIGHT, Professor of Classics in 
the University of London. 12s. 6d. net. 


This selection from the pages of the Latin Fathers 
reveals the wealth of interesting material that lies hidden 
therein. Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine and four others 
are represented by long extracts of the utmost historical 
and social significance to-day. 


CHIVALRY 


A volume of essays, edited by Professor E. PRESTAGE. (Oct. 18). With 24 plates, 15s. net. 


This volume, by members of King’s College, London University, throws much light on that characteristic 
feature of the Middle Ages, the institution of Chivalry. Intended for the general reader, the historical 
significance of Chivalry all over Europe is elucidated and its civilizing effects estimated. Full bibliogra- 
phies and striking plates make the volume an ideal introduction to a subject that has been greatly neglected. 





ROUTLEDGE ..*. KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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AvuTuMN Books 
xXx SupPLEMENT 
A SAHARAN VENTURE. Lt. Donald Cameron. Arnold. 18s. 
THE UNCONVENTIONAL GARDEN. Sir Arthur F. Hort. Arnold. 


10s. 6d. 
OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
Bell. About 8s. 6d. 
Wirn A Woman’s UNIT IN SERBIA, SALONIKA AND SEBASTOPOL. 
I. Emslie Hutton. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 
How To BE Happy at THE WINTER Sports. Capt. F. McDermott. 
Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 
How To BE Happy IN BERLIN. 
3s. 6d. 

MisuI THE MAN-EaATER: TALES OF BiG Game. E. C 
Baker. Witherby. 10s. 6d. 

THE KALAHARI AND ITS NATIVE Races. E. 
Witherby. 16s. 

UNDER PERSIAN SKIES. 


Roy Elston. 


John Chancellor. Arrowsmith. 


. Stuart 
H. L. Schwarz. 
Hermann Norden. 


Witherby. 16s. 


WeEstwarp To Mecca. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. Witherby. 
12s. 6d. 

BouEMIAN, Literary AND Socian Lire in Panis. Sisley 
Huddleston. Harrap. 21s. 


GoRILLA : TRACKING AND CAPTURING THE APE-MAN OF AFRICA. 
Ben Burbridge. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


TWELVE Days. V. Sackville-West. Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 


An Antarctic Diary. Capt. Ernest Joyce. Duckworth. 
10s. 6d. 

SHikar. Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockley. Constabie. 

ARABIA OF THE Waunnasis. H. St. J. Philby. Constable. 


81s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS oF Bic-Game Hunvinc. Brig.-Gen. R. 


f=) 


Pigot. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

THE Hoty Cities oF Arabia. Eldon Rutter. 2 vols. Putnam. 
42s. 

FLyInG THE Arctic. Capt. George H. Wilkins. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 

THE WorxLD ON ONE Lec. Ellery Walter. Putnam. 21s. 

IceBouND: A TRADER’S ADVENTURES IN THE SIBERIAN 
Arctic. James M. Ashton. Putnam. 21s. 

ON MEDITERRANEAN Snores. Emil Ludwig. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Tuer Lire or Nicy Owen. Routledge. 6s. 

THe TruE History or Hans Srapen, 1557. Trans. and 
intro. by Malcolm Letts. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Tue ENGuisH AMERICAN. Thomas Gage. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

LETTERS OF HERNANDO Corriis, 1519-26. Routledge. 15s. 

TRAVELS IN Persia, 1627-9. Thomas Herbert. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

WANDERINGS IN Wi_p AusTrRALIA. Sir Baldwin Spencer. 
2 vols. Macmillan. 36s. 


Otp RHODESIAN Days. 
millan. 10s. 6d. 

MEN ARE LIKE THAT: 
SCRIPT IN RwussIA. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Tue WATERS OF THE WIGHT. 


Lt.-Col. Hugh Marshall Hole. Mac- 
ADVENTURES OF AN ARMENIAN CON- 
Retold by Leonard Ramsden Hartill. 


H. Alker Tripp. Lane. 8s. 6d. 
On WANDERING WHEELS: ADVENTURES OF TWO VAGABONDS 
IN AMERICA. Jan and Cora Gordon. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
BUSNWHACKING AND OTHER TALES FROM MALAYA. Sir Hugh 

Clifford. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
DeEsERT Winpbs. Hafsa. Heinemann. 16s. 
A GLIMPSE OF GREECE. Edward Hutton. Medici Society. 18s. 
SUSSEX IN THE Past. Viscountess Wolseley. Medici Society. 


15s. 

TuE Country Rounp Paris. Edmond Pilon. Medici Society. 
7s. 6d. 

THE Sout or Cuina. Richard Wilhelm. Cape. 15s. 

Tue Srar-SpANGLED MANNER. Beverley Nichols. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

AMONG THE Forrest Dwarrs or Matay. Paul Schebesta. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

Norway. S.C. Hammer. Black. 7s. 6d. 

DENMARK. Clive Holland. Blaek. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Desert ROAD TO TURKESTAN. Owen Lattimore. Methuen. 
21s. 

A WAYFARER IN Morocco. Alys Louth. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

My Horses, AND OTHER ESSAYS. ‘“ Nimrod.” Blackwood. 


20s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES 


APES AND Parrots. 
Jenkins. 6s. 

Dr. Jounson. Christopher Hollis. Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 

BIGGER AND BetrrerR Murvers! C. Merz. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

SELECTED ADDRESSES AND Essays. Viscount Haldane. Mur- 
ray. 6s. 

CELTIC Barbs, CutEFs AND KINGS. 
for the first time). 
12s. 

Swirt’s VersE. The late F. Elrington Ball. 

Days OF Fear. Frank Gallagher. Murray. 

THE CLoup MEN oF Yamato. An Outline 
Japanese Literature. 
Series). 


LETTRES 


Anthology of Parodies. J. C. Squire. 


George Borrow. (Published 
Ed. by Herbert G. Wricut. Murray. 
Murray. 15s. 
5s. 

of Mysticism in 


EK. V. Gatenby. (Wisdom of the East 
Murray. 3s. 6d 


Ture Maponna. An Anthology. Sir James Marchant. Intro, 
on The Madonna in Art by Sir Charles Holmes. Longmans, 


18s. 

Tne ConquEst OF MonrezuMA’s Empire. Andrew Lang. 
Longmans. 5s. 

Tartan Tates. Andrew Lang. Longmans. 5s. 

A Curistmas Book. Compiled by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and 
G. C. Heseltine. Dent. 6s. 

Tue JOURNAL OF A TouR TO THE HEBRIDES WITH Dr. JOHNSON, 
James Boswell. Intro. by T. Ratcliffe Barnett. Dent. 
Ws. 6d. 


MonraiGNe’s Essays. Florio’s translation. Intro. by Desmond 
MacCarthy. Illus. 38 vols. Dent. 22s. 6d. 


Tur Lire AND ADVENTURES OF PETER WILKINS. Robert 
Paltock. Illus. by Edward Bawden. Dent. £1 Is. 
FrencuH NOVELISTS: MANNERS AND IDEAS FROM THE 


RENAISSANCE TO THE REVOLUTION. Frederick C. Green. 


Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Lirerary Ernics. H.M. Paull. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 
Trim MoperNnN Piutrarcn. John Cournos. Butterworth. 15s. 
Five More Famous Livinc POoEts. Coulson Kernahan. 


Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 


Tue HUNDRED Best ENGLIsH Essays. The Earl of Birkenhead. 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
James Barrie. F. J. Harvey Darton. Nisbet. 2s. 
Tue Lives or CLEOPATRA AND Ocravia. Sarah Fielding. 


Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. The first 10 signed and numbered 
by the editor, 21s. 
A Lonpon Bookman. Frank Swinnerton. Secker. 
Tins MAKING OF LITERATURE. R. A. Scott-James. 
Writtinc Atoup. J. D. Beresford. Collins. 6s. 
HAuLr A CENTURY OF ORIGINAL Epicrams. H. O. F. Somerset. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 
A Survey oF ENGuisu LITERATURE, 1730-1780. 


7s. 6d. 
Secker. 18s. 


Oliver Elton. 


2 vols. Arnold. 382s. _ 
SEVENTY YEARS OF [nIsu Lire. W. R. Le Fanu. New ed. 
Arnold. 3s. 6d. 


Gorrue AND Faust. F. M. Stawell and G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Bell. About 15s. 

BONNET AND SHAWL. 
12s. 6d. 

TRAVELS IN HOPE. 
12s. 6d. 

A CIRCLE OF THE SEASONS. 
Kalidasa by E. Powys Mathers. 


Philip Guedalla. Hodder and Stoughton. 


James Milne. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Translation of the Ritu-Samhara of 


Eneravings by Robert 


Gibbings. Golden Cockerel Press. 30s. 
, ah a 
Tne Ecstasims oF THOMAS DE Quincey. Ed. by Thomas 
Burke. Harrap. 6s. : 
DANTE GABRIEL Rossetri. R. L. Mégroz. Faber and Gwyer. 
15s. 


For LANCELOT ANDREWES. S. Eliot. 
Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 

FISHERMEN OF THE Banks. J. B. Connolly. 
12s. 6d. 

OrLANDO: A Brocrarny. Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 9s. 

Proust. Clive Bell. Hogarth Press. About 4s. 6d. 

LyricaL Porerry From BLaKe To Harpy. H. J. C. Grierson. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL. 

3s. 6d. 
Puases OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
3s. 6d. 


Collected Essays. T. 


Faber and Gwyer. 


Edwin Muir. Hogarth Press. 


Herbert Read. Hogarth Press. 


Tue Brownincs. Osbert Burdett. Constable. 15s. nal 
TreasuRY OF EnGuisH Apuorisms. Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


TROLLOPE : A BrspuioGrapruy. Michael Sadleir. Constable. 42s. 

MrEpIAEVAL Latin Lyrics. Helen Waddell. Constable. 21s. 

Cross CURRENTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. H. J. C. Grierson. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. 

COMPANIONABLE BOOKS. 
and Windus. 2s. 6d. 

A CHATTO AND WINpusS MISCELLANY. 2s. 6d. 

Tur GLory THAT WAS GRUB STREET. St. John Adcock. Samp- 
son Low. 7s. 6d. 

TuoMAS FULLER: SELECTIONS. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d. 

SOLON AND CROESUS AND OruEeR GREEK Essays. Oxford Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue SPANISH LADY AND OTHER TALES FROM MABBE’S EXEM- 


George Gordon. Series II. Chatto 


PLAIRE Novets. Oxford Press. 21s. 
New Licut oN Prers PLrowman. Allan H. Bright. Intro. by 
Prof. R. W. Chambers. Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 


DOoNNE THE CRAFTSMAN. An Essay upon the Structure of the 
Songs and Sonnets. Pierre Legouis. Oxford Press. 3s. 

RoMANTIC TALES FROM THE PuNsAB. Collected by Charles 
Swynnerton. Vol I. of a new re-issue. Oxford Press. 
10s. 6d. 

NEVER AGAIN. 18th Century French Romances. Claude Joseph- 
Dorat. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

Tue SPrrRITUAL QurixoTE. Richard Graves. 
Whibley. Davies. 10s. 6d. as 

Tur Lire or Space. Maurice Maeterlinck. Allen and Unwin. 65. 


Intro. by Charles 
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AUTUMN FICTION 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 

Swan Song. Over 85,000 copies sold. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 

My Brother Jonathan. 10s. 6d. net. 
MARY BORDEN 

Jehovah’s Day. Author of “ Flamingo.” 
MAURICE BARING 
Passing By and Overlooked. 
edition. Lge. Cr. 8vo. 
GEORGE MOORE 

A Story-teller’s Holiday. Uniform Edition. 
2 vols. 21s. net (not sold separately). 
OLIVER ONIONS 

The Painted Face. 


MAX BEERBOHM 

The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill. With 
a frontispiece in colours by the author. 
WILLIAM McFEE 

Pilgrims of Adversity. 


JULIAN GREEN 

The Closed Garden. Awarded the Bookman 
Literary Prize for 1927. 

GERALD BULLETT 

Egg Pandervil. By the author of “The 
Panther.” 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 


One of those ways. Cr. 8vo. 


MARGARET IRWIN 

Fire Down Below. Author of “ Knock 
Four Times.” 

ESTHER FORBES 

A Mirror for Witches. 

MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 
The Laughing Prodigal. 

DALE COLLINS 

Vanity Under the Sun. Author of “ Ordeal.” 
LESLIE BARRINGER 

Joris of the Rock. Author of “ Gerfalcon.” 
JOHANNES VON GUENTHER 
Cagliostro. Trans. by Huntley Paterson. 


HENRY RICHARDSON 
Ultima Thule. Author of “The Way Home.” 


GEORGETTE HEYER 


The Masqueraders, Author of “ Simon the 
Coldheart.” 


Each 7s. 6d. except where otherwise stated. 


Uniform 
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TWO CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE SIX COMPLETE NOVELS OF 


JANE AUSTEN 


ONE VOLUME, 
with an introduction by J. C. Squire. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, 12s. 6d. 


% 


A companion volume to “ Great Short Stories of the 
World” and “ Great Short Novels of the World”: 


GREAT SHORT 
BIOGRAPHIES OF THE 
WORLD 


Edited by Barrett H. Clark. Forty-nine biographies 
drawn from the world’s literature. 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, 12s. 6d. 
he 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


ULENSPIEGEL 


Charles de Coster. 
677 pp. Trans. by F. M. Atkinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This perfect translation of one of the great prose 
masterpieces of our period.” 
(J. C. Squire in the Observer.) 


aK 


BIOGRAPHIES, Etc. 


WELLINGTON. By the Hon. Oliver Brett. 15s. 
The figure of Wellington stands out in his pages 
not as an Olympic “Iron Duke,” who turned his 
every battle into a victory, but as a man who faced 
his problems with integrity, a sound judgment, and 
a firm will. 
TOWNSHEND OF CHITRAL AND KUT. By 
Erroll Sherson, 2ls. net. This is the definite life of 
the hero of Kut, a brilliant soldier of unusual 
character. 


THE VICTORIAN ILLUSION. By E. H. Dance. 
A brilliant critical survey, eminently modern in its 
outlook. 12s, 6d. net. 

THE GOSPEL AND THE LAW. By His Honour 
Sir Edward Parry. 8s. 6d. net. A book which is 
at once unorthodox in form, charming as its author, 

and inspired with purpose. 


wk 


? 
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THE Joys oF ForGertinc. Odell Shepard. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

ANATOLE FRANCE: THE PARISIAN. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
Tne GREAT BETRAYAL. Julien Benda. 
Aldington. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
by William Rose and J. Isaacs. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF CZECHOSLOVAK LITERATURE. Paul Selver. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Book oF THE MARVELS OF INDIA. Trans. by Peter Quennell. 
Routledge. 6s. 

Tue WiLEs or WoMEN. Trans. by J. and S. F. Mills Whitham. 
Routledge. 6s. 

Memoirs OF A Nun. Denis Diderot. Trans. with intro. by 
Francis Birrell. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

GAMES AND GAMESTERS OF THE RESTORATION. 
12s. 6d. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS ON IMPORTANT OCCASIONS. 

Richardson. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Spacious ADVENTURES OF THE MAN 

Elimar O’Duffy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Story or Kern. Lady B. Girouard. 

THe DeatHo or KING ARTHUR. 
Donaldson. Macmillan. 10s. 

Wor.ups WiruIn Wor.ps. Stella Benson. 

FORM AND STYLE IN Poetry. W. P. Ker. 

Farrincs : A YORKSHIRE MISCELLANY. 
Lane. 15s. 

UNDERTONES OF WAR. 
10s. 6d. 

Essays IN SATIRE. Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 

THREE REFORMERS: LUTHER, DESCARTES, ROUSSEAU. Jacques 

Maritain. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

SURVIVALS : STUDIES OF THE MODERN MIND. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

TuHat Capri Air. Edwin Cerio. Trans. by Francis Brett 
Young, Norman Douglas and Louis Golding. Heinemann. 


Herbert Leslie Stewart. 
Trans. by Richard 
Ed. 


Routledge. 
Samuel 


TuE IN THE STREET. 


%s. 6d. 
Catherine 


Macmillan. 
Woodcuts by 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. 


Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. 


Hilaire Belloc. 


8s. 6d. 

THE DreapruL Dracon or Hay Hitut. Max Beerbohm. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Secrer Orcuis. Gertrude Bone. Designs by Stephen 
Bone. Medici Society. 3s. 6d. 


A GaME At CHESSE, Thomas Middleton. Cambridge Press. 12s. 6d. 

A Literary History or Persia. Late E. G. Browne. 4 Vols. 
Cambridge University Press. About 21s. each. 

RAsr’a tHe Mysric anp Her FELLOW SaInts IN ISLAM. 
Margaret Smith. Cambridge Press. 10s. 

Nippon Sutnpo Ron, oR THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF THE 
JAPANESE PEOPLE. Yutaka Hibino. Cambridge Press. 
About 7s. 6d. 

Evurorve. Count Hermann Keyserling. Cape. 21s. 

WiLiiAM CowPer. Hugh l’anson Fausset. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

A CONVERSATION WITH AN ANGEL. H. Belloc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE ISLAND OF THE ARTICOLES. By André Maurois. Cape. 5s. 

Star Turns. A. H. Kober. Illustrated by Mendoza. Noel 
Douglas. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Art oF MAKING A PERFECT HUSBAND. 
Noel Douglas. 5s. 

THE DEFENSE OF PoEsIE. Philip Sidney. Noel Douglas. 5s. 

Tue BERNARD SuAw DICTIONARY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. C. Lewis 
Broad and Violet M. Broad. Black. 10s. 6d. 

Some Aspects or H. G. Wetis. Patrick Braybrooke. Daniel. 
7s. 6d. 

ComMPLETE Works oF Tuomas LOVELL BEDDOES. 
late Sir Edmund Gosse. Fanfrolico. £2 2s. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE LOVE ArFarIR. By A Gentlewoman. 


By a Husband. 


Memoir by 


Howe. 10s. 6d. 

Tue VICTORIAN Romantics. 1850-70. T. Earle Welby. Howe. 
£1 15s. 

A Book or BroapsHeEets. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Out oF A CLEAR Sky. Essays AND FANTASIES ABOUT BIRDs. 
E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING. ... G.K.Chesterton. Methuen. 6s. 
OLD FRIENDS IN Fiction. Robert Lynd. Methuen. 5s. 
WonvDERFUL OutinGs. E. V. Knox. Methuen. 5s. 
HONEYBUBBLE & Co. A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 6s. 

HeERE’s Misery. Burlesques. E. V. Knox. Methuen. 5s. 
READING FOR PLEASURE. R. Ellis Roberts. Methuen. 5s. 


Mr. Puncn’s County SonGs. 
H. Shepard. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

THe Worvp’s Workers. Capt. Harry Graham. Methuen. 5s. 

Tue TREASURE House oF EasTERN Story. Ed. by Sir. E. 
Denison Ross. First 5 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 21s. each. 

Tue Art or Dintnc. Thomas Walker. Cayme Press. 21s. 

MatrHEw ARNOLD. Hugh Kingsmill. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 

Tue LETTERS OF DorRoTHY OSBORNE. Ed. by G. C. Moore Smith. 
Oxford Press. 21s. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Brian W. Downs. Routledge. 6s. 

Tue TraGepyY oF JouN Ruskin. Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

THE MAN AND THE POET. 

18s. 


K. V. Lucas. Illustrated by E. 


Vicror Huco: 
Melrose. 


William F. Giese. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 
Wordsworth. Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Tue LETTER-Book oF Sir GEORGE ETHEREGE. 
Rosenfeld. Oxford Press. 18s. 


Christopher 


Ed. by Sybil 


Tue VicToRIAN ILtusion. E. H. Dance. Heinemann. 12s. 6d, 
DRAMA 
Horrxia! Ernst Toller. Trans. by Hermon Ould. Benn. 6s, 
THREE Prays. H. R. Lenormand. Intro. by Ashley Dukes. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
Great ENnGuisH Piays. Ed. by H. F. Rubinstein. About 
1,200 pages. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY STAGE DECORATION. Walter René 
Fuerst and Samuel J. Hume. Knopf. £5 5s. 

BonaParTE. Fritz von Unruh. Knopf. 6s. 

THE ANGEL THAT TROUBLED THE WATERS AND OTHER PLays, 
Thornton Wilder. Longmans. 6s. 

Tue O11 IsLaNDS AND WARREN Hastinos. Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF DRAMATIC ART. 
Appleton. 21s. 

READINGS FROM British Drama. 


Donald Clive Stuart, 
Prof. Allardyce Nicoll, 


Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Iratian ComEpDy. Pierre Louis Duchartre. Illus. Harrap, 
42s. 

Tue Stace as I Know Ir. Seymour Hicks. Duckworth. 5s, 

ALICIA AND THE TwiLiGutT. Lady Margaret Sackville. Wells 
Gardner. 7s. 6d. 

SEVEN Mopern Comepies. Lord Dunsany. Putnam. 5s, 


Limited ed. of 250 numbered copies. 
separately in paper. Ils. 

StaGE DecoraTION. Sheldon Cheney. 
Hall. 30s. 

How To Write A Pray. St. John Ervine. Allen and Unwin. 5s, 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE DRAMA. Frank 
Lombard. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

PuncH AnD Jupy. Illus. by George Cruikshank. Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

SopHoc ies’ OrepiPpus AT CoLonus. A version for the Modern 
Stage. W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Hoty Nicut. G. Martinez Sierra. Sheed and Ward. 5s. 

Tue CrrcLe OF CHALK. James Laver. Heinemann. About 6s, 

Apam’s Opera. A Piay. Clemence Dane. Heinemann. 5s, 

EASTER AND OTHER PLays. August Strindberg. Cape. 7s. 6d, 

TuE PLAYGOER’S HANDBOOK TO RESTORATION DRAMA. Malcolm 
Elwin. Cape. 6s. 

STAGE FAVOURITES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Melville. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Tue CHINESE THEATRE. A. E. Zucker. 

THE UNKNOWN Warrior. Paul Raynal. 


10s. 6d. Each play 


256 illus. Chapman and 


Lewis 


Jarrold. £1 10s. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION 


THE Money Game. A New Means of Economic Education. 
Norman Angell. The cards for the game are enclosed in 
pockets in the book. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

Tue CuiLtp’s REiIcIonN Pierre Bovet. Dent. 6s. 

A Suort History OF THE BririshH COMMONWEALTH. 


Ramsay 
Muir. 6 sections. Philip. From 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 


Puitirs’ NEw ScuHoou ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL History. Ramsay 
Muir and George Philip. Philip. 5s. 
PracticAL EXERCISES IN MATRICULATION History. W. T. 


Williams, M.A., and S. H. McGrady, M.A. Part V.: 
European History, 1789-1914. Philip. 10d. 
Livinc History FoR CHILDREN. J. J. Bell, M.A., 

Philip. 1s. 6d. each. 

EXPERIMENTS IN AIR, WATER AND THE CHEMISTRY OF PLANT 
Lire. Martin A. Fayers, F.R.H.S. Philip. 

Tue CHILD IN THE CHURCH. Madame Montessori. 

More Macuines. Percy M. Baker. 
Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Emperor CHARLES V. AND THE RISE OF MODERN EUROPE. 
T. M. Ragg. Putnam. 2s. 6d. 
NELSON, AND THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 

nam. 2s. 6d. 

Tue CuLr OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE ScnooL. Sir Alfred T. 
Davies. Foreword by Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
8rd ed. Oxford Press. Ils. 

ELocuTION For Scuoots. John Rigg. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

MatTreR AND METHOD IN EpucaTIon. Mary Sturt and Ellen 
C. Oakden. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

An Earty Norse Reaper. Edited by G. N. Garmonsway. 
Cambridge Press. 8s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS. 
Cambridge Press. 

How You BreGan: A CuiILp’s INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. 
J. B.S. Haldane. Howe. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLAND FROM WorDSWORTH TO DICKENS. 


2 books. 


Sands. 5s. 
Modern World Series. 


J.D. Upcott. Put- 


H. J. Larcombe. 


R. W. King. 


Methuen. 6s. 7 
A CLassBook OF PracTICAL CHEMISTRY. J. Morris. Methuen. 
2s. 
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CASSELL BOOKS 


General Books 
The Earl of 
OXFORD AND ASQUITH 


MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS, 1852-1927. 

“ Shows a wise and discerning observer of mankind.” 

—Country Life. “Full of good things.”—New 
Statesman. 16 Half-tone plates. Two volumes. 

£2 2s. net the set. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ROSSETTI By HALL CAINE 


This love story of Rossetti is one of the great love 
stories of the world, recalling the tragic beauty and 
pathos of the story of Dante and Beatrice. “ Vivid 
and convincing.”—Daily Mail. “A classic in its 
kind.”—Morning Post. 5s. net. 


ERNEST RAYMOND 


THROUGH LITERATURE TO LIFE. 

An Enthusiasm and an Anthology. 

“A stimulating companion.”—Daily News. A 
Schoolmaster writes: “A mine of new ideas—it is 
worth its weight in gold.” 5s. net. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT THE MAN 


AND HIS CIRCLE. By NEWMAN FLOWER. 

“A book which every Schubert-lover in this country 
will enjoy.”—Scotsman. Coloured frontispiece and 
28 plates in Rembrandt. 15s. net. 


THROUGH EUROPE AND 
THE BALKANS 


By Lieut.-Col. P. T. ETHERTON and 

A. DUNSCOMBE ALLEN. 

“Most absorbing to all interested in the changes in 
Europe since the War.’—Sheffield Telegraph. 32 
Half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME 
DU BARRI 


“A remarkably human document, full of poignant 
interest.”—Yorkshire Herald. 8 Half-tone plates. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Seafarers’ Library—Two New Volumes 








THE VOYAGES & TRAVELS OF 
CAPTAIN NATHANIEL URING 


With introduction and notes by Capt. ALFRED C. 
DEWAR, R.N. 8 Half-tone plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE 

By Captain 
WORLD GEORGE SHELVOCKE (1726). 
With introduction and notes by W. G. PERRIN, 
F.R.Hist.S. 7 Half-tone plates, 1 map. 10s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated and De Luxe Editions 


A FAIRY GARLAND Being Fairy Tales 


from the Old French. By EDMUND DULAC. 

With 12 colour plates and specially Designed head 
and tail-piecess DE LUXE EDITION printed on 
hand-made paper, with colour plates die-sunk, 
numbered and limited to 1,000 copies for world sale. 
£2 2s. net. Ordinary Edition, 15s. net. Ready Nov. 8. 


THE LANDSCAPE OF 
THOMAS HARDY 


By DONALD MAXWELL. 
This charming series of Wessex scenes will appeal 
to all Hardy lovers. 12 Coloured plates and line 
drawings in the text. Ready Oct. 25. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEDITERRANEAN SCENES 


Rome—Greece—Constantinople. 

By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
A limited and numbered edition of 1,000 copies only 
for world sale will be issued. 40 Plates, bound in 
buckram. 





£1 1s. net. Ready early in November. 














New 7/6 Novels 
WARWICK DEEPING oLp pysus. 
Author of “Sorrell and Son.” 


55,000 Copies Sold ; 
“A great study in broad humanity.”—Edinburgh 
Eveaing News. “A worthy successor to ‘Sorrell 
and Son.’"—Sunday Times. “An enjoyable book.” 
—Star. 





MAX PEMBERTON 


Author of “ Kronstadt,” ‘‘ The Iron Pirate,” ete. 

THE MAD KING DIES. 
A vastly intriguing story of that astounding monarch 
Ludwig II of Bavaria, in which love and loyalty, 
passion and prejudice play their part. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 


THE PROMISED LAND. 
“This is literary craftsmanship and done with un- 
doubted skill. David lives before our eyes. It is 
a splendid piece of interpretation.”"—Dr. Norwoop 
in Johu o’ London's Weekly. 


SAX ROHMER _ sHE WHO SLEEPS. 


Revealing secrets of ancient Egypt this thrilling story 
is Sax Rohmer at his best. 


OLIVE WADSLEY TRACERIES. 


In no sense a war novel, yet it portrays with almost 
dreadful realism the effect of the war on the youth 
of those days. 


HERMAN LANDON 

MYSTERY MANSION. 2nd Impression. 
Mystery Mansion was the scene of strange happen- 
ings, and as the plot develops to an exciting climax, 
the course of true love meets with a happy ending. 


GRAHAM SUTTON 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 


JOHN HUNTER rue THREE crows. 
KATHARINE BRUSH LITTLE sINs. 


Author of “ Glitter.” 
Author of “‘ Lady 


LESLEY STORM | Wisat"ot' viter* 


HEAD IN THE WIND. 


GUSTAV LAZLO 


SPIRES, BELLS AND DREAMS. 


GUY FLETCHER - pranxincense. 
JOHN G. BRANDON prep acrars. 


Author of “ The Silent House.’ 


Ready Shortly 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


TARZAN, LORD OF THE JUNGLE. 
A book which will enthral readers with the variety 
and ingenuity of its episodes, Ready October 11. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND THE KNOT 


Miss Sutherland’s book will be found full of delight- 
ful entertainment and constantly recurring excitement 
and pathos, 3s. 6d. net. Ready Oct. 11. 


H. A. VACHELL THE ACTOR. 


Tells how a young man without self-confidence learns 
to become worthy of his race and his sweetheart. 


Ready October 18. 
ETHEL M. DELL 


THE GATE MARKED PRIVATE. 

A fine and robust story of love coming into its own 
through its own uncertainty of winning through. 

Ready October 25, 
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FICTION 


CoBweEB CASTLE. J. S. Fletcher. 

BuLackK Bonar. Patrick MacGill. 

MrxepD RELATIONS. Victor L. Whitechurch. Benn. 

UNDINE Bock. Olive Schreiner. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

DEEP SEA BUBBLES OR THE CRUISE OF THE ANNA LOMBARD. 
Henry H. Bootes. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Jenkins. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


A NEw NoveE.L. S. Fowler Wright. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. AMBERTHWAITE. Louis Marlow. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
SEEING’s BELIEVING. Gerard Hopkins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
DEPARTURE. Roland Dorgelés. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
GasparD Hauser. Octave Aubry. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
Nero. Desider Kostolanyi. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Tue BLESTON Mystery. R.Milward Kennedy. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
GREAT SHORT STORIES OF DETECTION, MYSTERY AND Horror. 


Ed. by Dorothy L. Sayers. About 1,200 pages. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 

Quiet Cittes. Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

SprpER Boy. Carl van Vechten. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Tue WOMEN AT THE Pump. Knut Hamsun. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Piet1aps. Count Gobineau. Knopf. 15s. 

LAFCADIO’S ADVENTURES. André Gide. Trans. by Dorothy 
Bussy. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

TrRENCK. Bruno Frank. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

VENGEFUL Gops. Gertrude Atherton. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

* He Wuo Ficurs——.” Lord Gorell. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


HAF DeEvIiL, HALF TIGER. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Cominc Country. 


R. J. Fletcher and Alex McLachlan. 


Sir Francis Younghusband. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue House. Edith Ayrton Zangwill. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
THe COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES Snort Stories. His 


Adventures, Memoirs, Return. 
Case-book. Murray. 
Tue Factory ON THE CLirF. Neil Gordon. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
KING AKHNATON. Simeon Strunsky. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Tue JoLtty TaILor AND OrneEerR Po.isn Fairy TaAtes. L. M. 
Borski and Kate B. Miller. Longmans. 6s. 
THE UNFORGIVEN. P.N. Krassnoff. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Tue WIspom oF Love. Jakob Schaffner. Allen and Unwin. 7s.6d. 


His Last Bow and The 


A NIGHT IN THE LuUxEmMBOoURG. Remy de Gourmont. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue CASE FOR THE DEFENDANT. Hans Aufricht-Ruda. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

THe House oF SuNn-GorEs-Down. Bernard de Voto. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

THE SILverR THorn. Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Wuat ts LovE? E. M. Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THe LADDER OF FOLLY. 


Muriel Hine. Lane. 
THE JADE’S PROGRESS. 


J. Storer Clouston. 


7s. 6d. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 


THe Map Proressor. Hermann Sudermann. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

GALLANTRY. James Branch Cabell. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Guitty House. Charles Kingston. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

THe Murper at HuGuuin’s Corner. Annie Haynes. Lane. 
7s. 6d. 

My Brotner JONATHAN. Francis Brett Young. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue CLosep GARDEN. Julian Green. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

JeEHOVAH’s Day. Mary Borden. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue History or Ecc PANpERvin. Gerald Bullett. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

OnE OF THOSE Ways. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue PaintTED Face. Oliver Onions. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Boston. Upton Sinclair. 
FLAMES OF VELVET. 
NuMBER 56. 


Werner Laurie. 
Maurice Dekobra. 
Catulle Mendés. 


10s. 6d. 
Werner Laurie. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


Tue GeENERAL’s Rinc. Selma _ Lagerléf. Werner Laurie. 
3s. 6d. 

THE CRIMSON SMILE. Maurice Dekobra. Werner Laurie. 
3s. 6d. 

PLuM Bun. Jessie Fauset. Elkin Mathews. ‘7s. 6d. 


THe HusBaNnDLESs WIFE. Irene Rooke. Elkin Mathews. 
Wiru Aut Fautts. Louise Valmer. Elkin Mathews. 
THE STRANGE CASE oF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Smtver Circus: Srories. A. E. Coppard. Cape. 
Tue Lire or H.R.H. toe DuKE or FLAMBOROUGH. 
Housman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Best Suort Stories or 1928. 1. English. 
Ed. by E. J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. each. 
THE Patuway. Henry Williamson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Vicar’s DaucuTer. E. H. Young. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tue CoLLecteD Works oF Mary Wess. Cape. 5s. each. 
WEEK-END. Charles Brackett. Melrose. 38s. 6d. 
SUMMER Sowrinc. A. G. Thornton. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 
Roon. The Hon. Herbert Asquith. Wutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Lity CurisTtiInE. Michael Arlen. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
ENTER—A Greek. Anthony Gibbs. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
A NEw Nove. Rebecca West. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Payinc Guests. E. F. Benson. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Louis Bromfield. 


Ya. 6d. 
Laurence 


2. American. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 





THe KING who PREFERRED MOONLIGHT. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. Elinor Mordaunt. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
SKETCH OF A SINNER. Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
A PRINCE ERRANT AND OTHER Stortges. “ Rita.” Hutchinson. 
%s. 6d. 
BELSHAZZAR. 
A Broop oF 
%s. 6d. 
Bap Girt. Vina Delmar. 
A Hero or Our TIMEs. 


Arthur Weigall. 


Sir H. Rider Haggard. 
DUCKLINGS. 


Hutchinson. 
Frank Swinnerton. 


%s. 6d. 
Hutchinson. 


Allan. ‘%s. 6d. 
M. Y. Lermontov. Allan. 
THE Love Nest. Ring Lardner. Allan. 7s. 6d. 
Acip. Sir Henry Imbert-Terry. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 
ROBBERS AND SOLDIERS. Albert Ehrenstein. Howe. 
PRIVATE SUHREN. Georg von der Uring. Methuen. 
Tue Five Books or Moses. Izak Goller. Methuen. 
Upwarp. Maria Szabé. Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Tue O_p ExreDient. Pansy Pakenham. 
4s. 6d. 
Tne Caprarn’s Daucuter. Alexander Pushkin. 
THE REBEL GENERATION. Jo van Ausmers-Kuller. 
Tuus AND Tuus. Henri Barbusse. Dent. 


Ts. 6d. 


ws. Gd. 
%s. 6d. 
%s. 6d. 


Chapman and Hall. 
Dent. 6s. 


Dent. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Tre LOVERS OF THE MARKET PLACE. Richard Dehan. Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 
MoTHER AND Son. Romain Rolland. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


GaLLows Bair. Seldon Truss. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
JANE Tryst. Helen Hamilton Gibbs. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 
Tue SHATTERED Harp. H.Gordon-Page. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 
Otp Pyzsus. Warwick Deeping. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
THe PromiseD LANpb. Gilbert Parker. Cassell. 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Acror. Horace Annesley Vachell. Cassell. 


7s. 6d. 


Tue Map KinG Dies. Max Pemberton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

LitTtLe Sins. Katharine Brush. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Sue Wuo SLEEPS. Sax Rohmer. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

TarzAN, Lorp OF THE JUNGLE. Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Bricut Metrat. T. S. Stribling. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

Tne Srory oF Hassan. Yannah. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


THE LLANFEARPATTERN. Francis Biddle. RichardsPress. 7s.6d. 

PRINCES OF THE Nicut. Joseph Kessel. Richards Press. 7s. 6d. 

FivE WoMEN ON A GALLEY. Suzanne Normand. Richards 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Move Over. E. Pettit. Richards Press. 7s. 6d. 

NINE Days. E. Charles Vivian. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 

HAtrorp’s ADVENTURES. Harold Bindloss. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 

Perire Faperre. George Sand. Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. 


Tne Case OF SERGEANT Griscua. Arnold Zweig. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

DeEaATH IN VENICE. Thomas Mann. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Fatrau Kisses. Elliott O'Donnell. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Tur MYSTERY OF THE PEACOCK’S EYE. 
%s. 6d. 

Just JANE. Evadne Price. 

Tue Rep IDOL. 

TristrAM Lioyp. 

My New CurRATE. 

THE 


Brian Flynn. Hamilton, 


Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

L. Patrick Greene. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Canon Sheehan. Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 
Canon Sheehan. Talbot Press. 6s. 
CHALLENGE OF THE SENTRY. David Hogan. 

Press. 3s. 6d. 

Our Own WEE Town. 


Talbot 


Justice Walsh. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 


Tur SHADOW oF ABpuL. H. K. Gordon. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Come-By-Cuance. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

NUMBERS Up. Frank Romer. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Wutre Crow. Philip MacDonald. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tut HAMMER OF Doom. Francis Everton. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Sea Mystery. Freeman Croft Wills. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

KaLemposcopre. Eleanor Farjeon. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lasterr Arrarr. A Gentleman with a Duster. Miils 
and Boon. 7s. 6d. 

PuANTOM Kin. Sophie Cole. Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. 

Biack Rent. Harold Begbie. Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. 

A DruG IN THE MarKET. C. E. Baines. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Tue FEMALE oF THE Spectes. “ Sapper.’ Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


THE RUNAGATES CLUB. 
7s. 6d. 

AGAIN SANDERS. 
Te. Gd. 

THE FORTUNATE WAYFARER. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

MaTorRNI’s VINEYARD. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


John Buchan. Hodder and Stoughton. 


idgar Wallace. Hodder and Stoughton. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. Hodder 


Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

BiuE Eyres anp Grey. Baroness Orezy. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tut Croucuinc Beast. Valentine Williams. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Ture GOLDEN Roor. Marjorie Bowen. 
7s. 6d. 
ENTER, Sir Joun. Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
As A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


R. Austin Freeman. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
A TALE TuHaris ToLtp. S$.L.Bensusan. Hodder and Stoughton 
7s. 6d. 
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New Books: Autumn, 1928 
“THE CAUSE” 


A Short History of the Women’s Movement ) 


’ aoe 
on 
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ow 
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in Great Britain 
Mrs. Ray Strachey 
This book describes the extraordinary transformation which 


has come over the lives of women in the last seventy years. 


Mrs. Strachey has herself been a notable worker in the cause 
of women, 


CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., F.B.A., S. A. COOK, 

Litt.D., and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. Volume of Plates, 

II (illustrating Volume V and VI). Prepared by 
C. T. SELTMAN, M.A. Royal 8vo. 9s net. 
This volume covers the period of the supremacy of Athens 
1 of Macedon between 478 and 301 n.c. 


DACIA 


An Outline of the Early Civilizations of the 
Carpatho-Danubian Countries 
By VASILE PARVAN. 
With 16 plates and a map. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


— 


ow 
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and has known personally many of the great 
figures in the movement. Her book is not propaganda in any 
sense, but a readable and up-to-date account, written from 
the standpoint of accomplished facts. 


With some new and entertaining Illustrations. 15s. net. 
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Goethe and Faust 
An Interpretation 

F. M. Stawell and 
G. Lowes Dickinson 


~ 
Ye 3s 


Lae LZ La. 
~~ 


Faust has an inexhaustible interest and presents new problems ; zh This work by the late Professor Parvan, of Bucharest D. 
and new fields for interpretation to every age. ‘This book is 4 University, has been translated into English by I. L. Evans V2 
an attempt to interpret it by seeing its relation to Goethe’s life PS and M. P. Charlesworth, BY? 
and thought as a whole. By way of illustration the authors fs ), 
have included considerable sections of their own new and & 


SOUTH AFRICA’S PAST IN 
STONE AND PAINT 


unpublished verse translation of the play. 


Off the Beaten Track 


15s. wet. 
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| / 
|} $X By M. C. BURKITT, M.A, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
° . if With 32 plates. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
in Southern France me cf . i ; 
| 44 ‘This fascinating book is based on an archxological tour 
Roy Elston a nate aly a see Saye seeded —— 2 ~ Africa 5 
. ‘ ; : bea +f ar uthE ANC s prehistoric b) 
Mr. Elston is a writer with a real gift for describing people | °¢4 cultures of the subcontinent, and dwells at length on the Aa 
and places. He takes us into some of the most unexpectedly 4) chs _ coloured rock Asoo, wk chapter is devoted to th sy) 
beautiful and interesting country of the whole of France. > iii b> 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. Ce ee 
gh GOLDSMITH BI-CENTENARY So 
Half-Hours in Old London | be THE COLLECTED LETTERS OF D, 
Harry Prince Bs OLIVER GOLDSMITH iN 
Illustrated from Pencil Drawings. 65. net. f, — " ‘ , 
“s . - > | v6 Edited by K. C. BALDERSTON, Ph.D. wa 
| a 7 1 | $X Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. NS 
Further Correspondence of | A This collection, published in celebration of the 200th anni fa 
rs versary of Goldsmith’s birth, contains a considerabl mount } 
| Samuel Pepys, 1662-1679 88 of ae _ —_ ial. — : previous . published have been Sf 
\ spate a oat z e checker y SS which have recently come to light € a ad 
H | Edited by J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. ex editor, in her Introduction, discusses Goldsmith’s relations pa 
| asi i ‘ v4 with his family, the production of She Stoops to Conquer, 7& 
'nlike the two previously published volumes of Pepys | oh ind other topics. * 
| cc Me Me this volume covers the period during which > } 
Pepvs was keeping his diary. g s , or j . ery MDW } 7 + TCO FQ 
| repys was keeping his diary, and fills up a | gaps = that | c+ NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION ge 
| famous book. One Volume. 18s. net. (In the Press.) | gh 
i ‘ 
Trade Uni D | Be THE NEO-PLATONISTS 
| rat sd /nion ocuments | AN A Study in the History of Hellenism 
| Edited by W. Milne-Bailey | 2, With a supplement on the Commentaries of Proclus 4 
| Mr. Milne-Bailey, who is the Secretary of the Research | e By THOMAS WHITTAKER. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. oe 
| Department of the Trades Union Congress, has brought | §AN The Saturday Review wrote, on the second edition: ‘“ Mr 
| together in one volume documents from many sources, bearing | $7 Whi taber's book still Femains far and away the best on its Dea 
| on the aims, structure and activities of Trade Unions. The | pe ge: ily nk Ee wot cae cao easily written * 
collection forms with the editor’s introduction and comments | @N BY? 
an amazingly interesting picture of the movement. | ty STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL 2s 
(In the Press.) | ia I 0& 
| SENN ne 
= —s | LAW AND RELATIONS a 
| An Introduction to the Study of {| ‘: ge ie ‘ 2 
: a eee | hd By A, PEARCE HIGGINS, C.B.E., K.C., LL.D. bcd 
| International Organisation Be Demy 8vo. 15s net. ry 
P. B. Potter | le © A volume of n ays by the Whewell Professor of Inter ta 
; | c&3 national Law at Cambridge, dealing with such subjects as: *] 
| It is the object of this book to show how the present organisa- jf} a dhe acy and International Law; The Monroe Doctrine; 
tion has expanded and developed, and to set forth the causes | Cod bie ig LN, me - aw of Nations and the War of vp 
\ esd vitae aly pears ae . : e caus ] ic Cables in Time of War; Defen ively-armed a 
which will probably lead to a continuation and intensification | gh Mercha IS. by 
of that process in the future. 16s. nel. <i 
i x 4 
4 
| 


m |e THE VICTORIAN AGE IN 
ee | POLITICS, WAR, AND 
A live and interesting presentment of the essential facts of | pS DIPLOMACY 


American history—from the days of the early colonists to our 
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the ¢ if) pe By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 2 

own times. 35 Maps. About 16s. net. (Shortly.) if) AX: sis Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. seeeiiaa ‘ 

= - i) > The Inaugural Leetme, University of Cambridge Local ay 

CPx Lectures Summer Meeiing, 1928, VP 

| YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 | AN NS 
| Sore HK NO CVSS NIU VSG Noe tse CU NO Oy >} aT Nr 
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Tue Jupas Tree. Almey St. John Adcock. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue New Temreie. Johan Bojer. Hodderand Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

But Sorr—WE Are OssEeRVED! Hilaire Belloc. 37 drawings 
by G. K. Chesterton. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

A Certain Liveuiness. H. Fletcher Moulton. 
Ts. 6d. 

A Younc Woman Grows UP. 
smith. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Luck or DoLtorous Tower. 

Tre YELLOW Pickton. Carmel Haden Guest. 

SHADOWS BY THE SEA. J. Jefferson Farjeon. 

Memoirs OF A Fox-HuntTING MAN. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

Att ABroAp. H. W. Yoxall. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

STABLE WisE. S.C. Goldschmidt. Christopher. 8s. 6d. 

Mrixep Bacs. Oliver Carden. Christopher. 7s. 6d. 

JEROME OR THE LATITUDE OF LovE. Maurice Bedel. 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

THINE IS THE KINGDOM. 
7s. 6d. 

A LittLe Less THAN Gops. 
7s. 6d. 


Arrowsmith. 


Frances Mundy-Castle. Arrow- 


EK. M. Ward. Warne. 5s. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Anonymous. Faber and 


Duck- 
Alfred Gordon Bennett. Duckworth. 


Ford Madox Ford. Duckworth. 


JIMMY THE NEw Boy. Archibald Marshall. Wells Gardner. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Lover. Naomi Royde-Smith. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Haverine Piotr. Richard Keverne. 
Ten Years Aco. R.H. Mottram. 
Point COUNTER Pornr. 
10s. 6d. 
ACTION AND OTHER Stories. C. E. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
THe OLD AND THE YounG. Luigi Pirandello. Trans. by C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Humprum. Harold Acton. Chatto and Windus. 
JOSEPH AND His BreETHREN. H. W. Freeman. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Postures. Jean Rhys. 
Tne HINGE or HEAVEN. 
dus. 7s. 6d. 
Mrircorop. Gogol. Trans. by 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
ARMANCE. Stendhal. Trans. by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Destiny Bay. Donn Byrne. 
Toe Mirror IN THE DUSK. 
Low. 7s. Gd. 
GoLpEN Barr. Henry St. John Cooper. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Broken Fence. Silas K. Hocking. Sampson Low. 
3s. 61. 
Gyrrorp oF WEArE. Jeffery Farnol. Sampson Low. 
Gone Native. A. C. G. Hastings. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Tue CHatIn or His Sins. Almaz Stout. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
CENTENARY EpiTion or Totstoy’s Works. Ed. by Aylmer 
Maude. 21 vols. Oxford Press. £9 Qs. 
Lorps or THE Wiitp. A Book of Animal Stories. 
Seoville. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Youtn Rimes Our. Beatrice Kean Seymour. 


Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 
Montague. Chatto and 


7s. 6d. 


Chatto and 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Stephena Cockrell. Chatto and Win- 


Constance Garnett. Chatto 


Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 


Brinsley Macnamara. Sampson 


7s. 6d. 


Samuel 


Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Nor Many Waters. Alec Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 
Ws. 6d. 

DECLINE AND Fautu. Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 
%s. 6d. 

Tue Rosper Bann. Leonhard Frank. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

KuLaus THE Fisu. Hermann Rossmann. Davies. 6s. 


7s. 6d. 
Gen. P. N. Krassnoff. 


SALAD Days. Theodora Benson. 
Tur AMAZON OF THE DESERT. 
7s. 6d. 


Brentano. 


| HISTORY 


Ilisrory OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 1895-1905. 
Trans. by E. I. Watkin. Benn. 

Tue LIFE AND DEATH OF AN IDEAL. 
Benn. 25s. 

GLADSTONE AND PALMERSTON. Philip Guedalla. Gollanez. 

Tue ZENITH OF THE House or ROTHSCHILD. 
Gollanez. 25s. 

A Suort History OF THE WorxD, 1918-1928. 
Gollanez. About 16s. 

Tue Hisrory OF THE Privy COUNCIL. 
Murray. 21s. 

AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS TO 
Willson. Murray. 21s. 

Fyvie CastLteE: Irs Larrps AND THEIR Times. A. W. M. 
Stirling. Murray. 2ls. 

Tue STory OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. Paul Radin. Murray. 21s. 

Tue Mercuant Navy. Archibald Hurd. Vol.jIiI. Murray. 
21s. 


Louis XIV. 


Klie Halévy. 
25s. 
Albert Leon Guerard. 


16s. 
Count Corti. 


C. Delisle Burns. 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy. 
1785-1928. 


ENGLAND, Beckles 


Louis Bertrand. Longmans. 18s. 


WoLFE IN SCOTLAND IN THE °45 AND FROM 1749-1753. J. T. 
Longmans. 15s. 


FINDLAY. 





Tue Parts EMBASSY DURING THE SECOND EMPIRE. Selections 
from the Papers of Earl Cowley, British Ambassador to 
France. Ed. by Col. the Hon. F. Wellesley. Thornton 
Butterworth. 25s. 

Tue Empire AND THe ARMY. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

THe DicTIONARY OF ENGLISH HisTory. 

Revised and Enlarged. Cassell. 30s. 

British CAMPAIGNS IN Europe, 1914-1918. 

Conan Doyle. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

A History or EuRoPEAN DipLomacy, 1451-1789. R.B. Mowat. 
Arnold. 16s. 

“The Causr.” A Short History of the Woman’s Movement in 


The Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


THE Sir Arthur 


Great Britain. Mrs. Ray Strachey. Bell. About 15s. 
Tur Unirep States. T. Calvin Pease. Bell. About 16s. 


Tue Trrumpnt OF UNARMED Forces, 1914-1918. Rear-Admiral 
M. W. W. P. Consett. Williams and Norgate. 10s. 

BuppiisM IN Pre-CurisTIAN Brirarn. Donald A. Mackenzie. 
Blackie. 10s. 6d. 


THe MurMANSK VENTURE. Major-Gen. Sir Charles Maynard. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 
A History oF Printinc. John Clyde Oswald. Appleton. 30s. 


Op Post Bacs. A. F. Harlow. Appleton. 18s. 

Tne Tactics AND STRATEGY OF THE GREAT DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH. Hilaire Belloc. Arrowsmith. 21s. 

Tue Monks or Kusiar Kuan. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. R.T.S. 
12s. 6d. 

A Hisrory or Costumer. Carl Kohler. 


Harrap. 18s. 
PETTY-SOUTHWELL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ed. by the Marquis of 


Lansdowne. Constable. 21s. 
AN EQLIZABETHAN JOURNAL. BEING A ReEcoRD oF THOSE 


Turincs Most TALKED OF DuRING THE YEARS 1591-1594, 


G. B. Harrison. Constable. 25s. 
ELIZABETH AND Essex. Lytton Strachey. Chatto and Windus. 
15s. 


A Brnrriocrapny OF Bririsn History (STuArT PErtoD), 1603— 
1714. Ed. by Godfrey Davies. Oxford Press. 21s. 
CuristornER CopRINGTON. A Stupy oF COLONIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION UNDER WILLIAM III. AND ANNE. V. T. Harlow. 

Oxford Press. 18s. 


Tur COLLECTED PAPERS Or PAuL VinoGRADoFr. Memoir by 


the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 2 vols. Oxford Press. 42s. 
Britisit COLONIAL Poticy—SeELect Documents. Ed. by Ken- 

neth Bell and W. P. Morrell. Oxford Press. 20s. 
SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1926. Oxford Press. 25s. 


Tur HoOnENZOLLERNS. 
21s. 

Tue STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS (1819-1832). 
William H. Wickwar. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tne History or Bririsnh CrIviInisaTion. Esmé 

Stratford. 2 vols. Routledge. 42s. 

Tue Most Ancient East. V. Gordon Childe. 
7s. 6d. 

THe ALEXIAD OF THE PRINCESS ANNA COMNENA. 
Elizabeth Dawes. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Hubert Eulenberg. Allen and Unwin. 


Wingfield- 
Kegan Paul. 


Trans. by 


THe UNCONQUERED Knicur. Gutierre Diaz de Gamez. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 
CuIvaALry. Ed. by Edgar Prestage. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


GREEK TuouGcuT. Léon Robin. 

ALLEGIANCE IN CHURCH AND STATE. 
G. P. Gooch. Routledge. “6s. 

History or THE Great War. Vol. IV. Military Operations, 
France and Belgium 1915. Compiled by Brig.-Gen. Sir 
James Edmonds. Maps by Maj. A. F. Becke. Macmillan 
12s. 6d. Maps 5s. 6d. 

HisroricAL AND Miunirary ESSAYS. 
Fortescue. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Tue STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 
L. B. Namier. 2 vols. Macmillan. 

WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE. Marjorie Bowen. Lane. 18s. 

How We Livep THen: A SKETCH OF SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 
LIFE IN ENGLAND DURING THE War YEARS 1914-18. 
Mrs. C. S. Peel. Lane. 18s. 

STUDIES ON THE EARLY PAPAcy. 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

EASTERN CHURCHES AND THE PAPACY. 
D. Phil. Sheed and Ward. 15s. 

Epwarp VI. aANp Tur Book or COMMON PRAYER. 
Gasquet. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Tue OrriciraLn Hisrory or THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN. 
General Aspinall-Oglander. Heinemann. 15s. 
Tue CamBrIDGE History or INpra. Vol. 3: Turks and Afghans. 

Edited by Sir Wolseley Haig. Cambridge Press. About 42s. 

THe CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Vol. 3: The Rise of Rome. 
Cambridge Press. About 35s. 

AN OUTLINE History oF THE GREAT War. 
H. S. Seott. Cambridge Press. About 6s. 

LIFE IN THE MrppLe Aces. Vol. 2: Chronicles, Science and 
Art. By G. C. Coulton. Cambridge Press. About 7s. 6d. 


Kegan Paul. 16s. 


L. M. Hawkins. Intro. by 


The Hon. Sir John 


Dom John Chapman. Sheed 
Rev. S. H. Scott, 
Cardinal 


Brig.- 


G. V. Carey and 


Tue Bririsu IN Tropica, Arrica. I. L. Evans. Cambridge 
Press. About 8s. 6d. 

How THe REFORMATION HAPPENED. Hilaire Belloc. Cape. 
10s. 6d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


forthcoming Autumn Books. 
No 


HUMOUR IN THE 
HUNTING FIELD. 


By G. D. Armour. With Essays by 
Crascredo. 20 plates in full colour 
mounted on drawing paper, £4 4s. net. 
100 copies of an edition de luxe auto- 
graphed by the artist, £10 10s. 


Mr. Armour is known to more than 
one generation of Punch readers, and 
this volume of water-colour drawings 
presents the cream of his fertile 
imagination. 


FROM MAJOR TO MINOR. 


Some Keys for Anglers. By Major 
KENNETH Dawson. Illustrated by The 
Wag. 300 pages, 12s. 6d. 


A companion book to “ From Colonel 
to Subaltern,” published earlier in the 
year. The text is sound instruction 
on the art of fly fishing; the illus- 
trations are The Wag’s own peculiar 
commentary. 


COUNTRY SENSE AND 
COMMON SENSE. 


By Crascrepo, With a _ coloured 
frontispiece and 24 plates by Lionel 
Edwards. 12s. 6d. 


Crascredo’s new volume will delight 
all lovers of English country life. 


BIRD WATCHING ON 
SCOLT HEAD. 


By E. L. Turner. With 48 pages of 
photographs. 10s. 6d. 


A new book from the pen of Miss 
Turner is always an event to bird lovers. 


THE £1,000 HOUSE. 


By R. Ranpat PHILLIPS, Hon. 
A.R.LB.A. With 144 pages of photo- 
graphs and plans. 7s. 6d. 





Country Life Lid., 20 Tavistock St., London, W.C. 2 
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MY LIFE 
By GEORGE LANSBURY 


(Oct. 4. 


10s. 6d. net. 


George Lansbury is probably the best known 
and most loved figure in the British Labour 
Party. Here, in this record of an exceptionally 
busy and crowded life, is shown the Labour 
Movement from its infancy up to the present day. 


LETTERS OF 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Edited by J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
2 Volumes. Frontispieces. 15s. net. 

Mr. Murry, in his Introductory Note, ex- 
presses the hope that these letters—taken together 
with Katherine Mansfield’s Journal—will form 
“an intimate and complete autobiography for the 
last ten years of her life.” 


THE BROWNINGS 
By OSBERT BURDETT. 15s. net. 


Mr. Burdett aims at a sympathetic study of 
the two Brownings: in their homes, in their 
courtship, in their marriage, in their writings. 
This book is not two biographies. It is a whole 
as single as its title, though there are two subjects. 


FICTION 


Frontispiece. 
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NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 
The Lover 


5s. net. 


A long short story which presents, somewhat 
in the Henry James manner, the infinite grada- 
tions of a man’s thought during a day and even- 
ing of emotional experience. 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
The Coming of The Lord 


7s. Od. net. 


Time and Tide: “This story of the Kaffir 
Levites presents a racial jig-saw puzzle in which 
none of the pieces fit. Yet because it is Mrs. 
Millin we feel that the final tragedy is due less to 
the cruelty of man than to the cruelty of life, for 
she has no aggressor who is not also a victim. 


- A noble and tender book.” 
Also to be added to Constable’s Miscellany on Oct. 11th 
The Dark River 
Adam’s Rest Mary Glenn 
The Jordans Middle Class 
Each 3s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE DREISER 
The Genius 


10s. net. 


This, the longest, after 4n American Tragedy, of 
all Dreiser’s novels, is considered by many fine 
judges his masterpiece. 


ANTHONY 
RICHARDSON 


The Transgressor 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Richardson has already shown himself a 
writer of fine English, but this is something new— 
a sensation novel which is also a piece of genuine 
literature. 


GEORGES COURTELINE 
The Bureaucrats 
Illustrated by Donia Nachshen. 
CON O’LEARY 
This Delicate Creature 
7s. 6d. net. 
10 Orange St. W.C. 2. 


[Oct. 18. 


[Oct. 18. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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More Famous Triats. Rt. Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN GALLIPOLI. Hans Kannengiesser. Hutchinson. 
21s. 


Tne Roman Soupier. Amédée Forestier. Black. 12s. 6d. 

GERMAN DrPLoMATIC DOCUMENTS, 1871-1914. Selected and 
trans. from the Documents published by the German 
Foreign Office by E. T. S. Dugdale. Vol. I.: Bismarck’s 
Relations with England. Methuen. 21s. 

History OF PouiTicAL THOUGHT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
J. W. Allen. Methuen. 21s. 

CrIsES IN VENETIAN HIsToRY. 
12s. 6d. 

CASTE IN INpIA. Emile Seuart. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 1926-27. H. Owen 
Constable. About 12s. 


Laura M. Ragg. Methuen. 


Chapman. 


JUVENILE 


THe CoMPLETE History or THE BASTABLE FAMILY. 
Benn. 10s. 
JOAN AND Me. Barbara Bryan. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Count Bruty. Greville Macdonald. Dent. 6s. 
Tom Noppy THe Noopie Aanp Orsuer Foots AND WiIsE MEN 
Not Aa Few. W.H.D. Rouse. Dent. 6s. 
Tue BuccaNeEEr’s Loc. C. M. Bennett. Nisbet. 5s. 
Meccy MAKEs Her Mark. Christine Chaundler. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
THE WONDER Book OF THE Navy. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
THE WoNDER Book or Pets AND How Tro KEEP THEM. Ward, 
Lock. 7s. 6d. 
Att About Me. John Drinkwater. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Heroic Lrecenps. Retold by Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 
Blackie. Art boards 6s., cloth 7s. 6d. 
THe GUN-RUNNERS. Rear-Admiral T. T. Jeans. 
A SHANGHAI ADVENTURE. Percy F. Westerman. 
** SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN ”’ SERIES. Ed. by Louey Chisholm. 
2 new vols. Sculpture. Painting. Nelson. 3s. 6d. each. 
Tuer Spy oF SarAToGA. Everett T. Tomlinson. Appleton. 5s. 
Wix_p AnimMAL Trartts. Dr. Hornaday, P. G. Wodehouse, and 


E. Nesbit. 


Blackie. 6s. 
Blackie. 6s. 


others. Appleton. 6s. 
My ANIMAL Frienpsuirs. Cherry Kearton. Arrowsmith. 5s. 
At Scnoot wirh Morac. Ethel Talbot. Warne. 5s. 
THE SECRET OF SEVENSTONES Key. T.C. Bridges. Warne. 5s. 
FEATHERED FRIENDS OF FIELD AND Forest. Eleanor E. 
Helme. R.T.S. 7s. 6d. 
MOLui£ OF St. MILDRED’s. Mary Louise Parker. Sampson 


Low. 2s. 6d. 


Tue OutsipE House. H. Elrington. Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 


Master VALENTINE Bucket. Rowland Walker. Sampson 
Low. 2s. 6d. 
Sea Macic: A Farry TALe. C. W. Beaumont. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


MumsBupbcetT. Helen Simpson. Heinemann. 6s. 
A WonDERFUL ADVENTURE. Harold Dearden. Heinemann. 


About 5s. 

ForGret-Mr-Not AND LiILy oF THE VALLEY. 
Heinemann. 5s. 

AN ALPHABET OF MAGIC. 
7s. 6d. 

A Parr oF Rovers. John Lesterman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

GREEN Macic: Farry Stories. Selected by Romer Wilson. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

N1x-NouGut-NoTuInc. Naomi Mitchison. Cape. 5s. 

Tue House at Poon Corner. A. A. Milne. Decorations by 
Ernest H. Shepard. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

More Very YounG Soncs. A. A. Milne. Music by H. Fraser- 
Simson. Decorations by Ernest H. Shepard. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


Maurice Baring. 


Eleanor Farjeon. Medici Society. 


LAW, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Werattn. Edwin Cannan. 3rd ed. King. 5s. 

Tue History or LocAu RATES IN ENGLAND IN RELATION TO THE 
ProPeR DISTRIBUTION OF THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 
Edwin Cannan. 2nd ed. King. 6s. 

A History OF PRICES AND OF THE STATE OF THE CIRCULATION 

FROM 1792 TO 1856. Thomas Tooke and William Newmarch. 

4 vols. King. £4 4s. 

INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE. 

Charles Seymour. Vols. III. and IV. 


TuE 


Ed. by Prof. 


Benn. £2 2s. 


CoAL AND Irs Coneuicts. John R. Raynes. Benn. £1 Is. 

LIBERALISM AND SOME PROBLEMS oF To-pAy. Ed. by Major 
H. L. Nathan and H. Heathcote Williams. Gollancz. 
About 7s. 6d. 

Tne New Morauity. Anonymous. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Ecyprian Entcma. J. E. Marshall. 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 
A. Johnston. 


Murray. 
Worip. G. 


Pseupo-Security. J. M. Spaight. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Tut DEVELOPMENT OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. 
G. W. Keeton. 2 vols. Longmans. About 42s. 


THe MANDATE FOR PALESTINE. 


J. Stoyanovsky. 
About 21s. 


Longmans. 


ee, 


Tue Stum Prosiem. B.S. Townroe. Longmans. 
THE CORRIDOR AND THE CONSEQUENCES. 
Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 
Tue LAW AND CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE. 

Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
PROBLEMS OF THE Civit Service. Sir Albert Flynn. Cassell. 1s, 
Waces. Maurice Dobb. Nisbet. 5s. 
INTERNATIONAL Economics. Roy Harrod. Nisbet. 


6s. 
Sir Robert Donald, 


J. H. Morgan, 


5s. 


TRUSTS AND CoMBINES. John Hilton. Nisbet. 5s. 

Tue EMPIRE IN THE NEW Era. Speeches. The Rt. Hon. L. §, 
Amery. Arnold. 15s. 

Tue Economics oF Rat TRANSPORT IN GREAT Brirar, 
C. E. R. Sherrington. 2 vols. Arnold. 25s. 

Tue TRANSIT OF Ecyptr. Lt.-Col. P. G. Elgood. Arnold. 18s, 

ForEIGN COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE Far Fast. Sir 
Hesketh Bell. Arnold. 16s. 


TRADE UNIonIsM: SELEcT Documents. W. Milne-Bailey, 
Bell. 7s. 6d. 
CHINESE Po.itTicAL THouGcnr. Elbert Duncan Thomas, 


Williams & Norgate. 

A New Way Witt CRIME. 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Stock MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION. 
10s. 6d. 

WHITE CAPITAL AND COLOURED LaABour. Lord Olivier. 
vised and rewritten. Hogarth Press. About 8s. 6d. 

Tue ScHoLAR IN PuBtic AFFAIRS. Alfred Zimmern. 
and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

CANADA IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Press. 10s. 

CASES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
Oxford Press. 25s. 


18s. 

A. Fenner Brockway. Williams and 
F. D. Bond. Appleton, 
Re- 
Chatto 
Sir Robert Borden. Oxford 


D. L. Keir and F. H. Lawson. 


STANDING Room Onty? Edward A. Ross. Chapman and 
Hall. 16s. 
Tue KUOMINTANG AND THE FUTURE OF THE CHINESE ReEvo- 


LuTION. T.C. Woo. Allen and Unwin. About 15s. 
Britisn TAvVErNS : THErR History AND LAws. Lord Askwith. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
Post-War BANKING Poricy. The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
AN InpIAN CoMMENTARY. G. T. Garratt. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
MoperN Capirauism. Henri Sce. Noel Douglas. 10s. 6d. 


Tue FOUNDATIONS OF MopEerRN Cuina. T’Ang Leang-hi. Noel 
Douglas. 12s. 6d. 

CONSERVATISM AND Prace. Lord Cecil of Chelwood. Phillip 
Allan. 10s. 6d. 

RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. Philip 
Burt. Pitman. 

PirMAn’s COMMERCIAL SELF-EDUCATOR. 2 vols. Revised. 
Pitman. 30s. 


A. Wicksteed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DICTIONARY OF MARKS AND MONOGRAMS OF DELFT PoTrTery. 
Prof. Jean Justice. Jenkins. 21s. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS AND OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 
IN JULY AND AuGusT, 1928. King. (The following are 
likely to be of general interest.) ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 


Moscow UNDER THE SOVIETS. Lane. 5s. 


6s. 6d. Brirrus, Deatus, ete. 5s. EXPERIMENTS ON 
Livinc ANIMALS. Is. 3d. HeattnH: REporT ON AFTER- 
Historntes OF PERSONS ATTACKED BY ENCEPHALITIS 
LETHARGICA. 4s. 6d. ReporT TO THE MINISTRY OF 
HEALTH ON PARATYPHOID FEVER OUTBREAK IN HeEnrt- 


FORDSHIRE. 38d. MerTROPOLIS PoniceE. Is. SAVIDGE 
Case. 9d. Wrretess. 3d. 
Eron AND ELsewHere. M. D. Hill. Murray. 12s. 


FivE Docs anp Two More. 


Sir Timothy Eden. 
Ws. 6d. 


Longmans. 


Auction Bripce: LrEssons FoR THE UNSKILLED. Major 
Senace. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS OF A Guost-HunTeER. Elliott O'Donnell. Thorn- 


ton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

Marcn’s TresAaurus Dictionary. 1,454 pages. Cassell. 37s. 6d. 

BrEWER’s DicTIONARY OF PHRASE AND Fase. (Additions.) 
Cassell. 25s. and 30s. 

GENIUS AND DisAsTER. Jeannette Marks. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

TrRODDEN GoLtp. THE Book or THE Forest. John Mackay. 
Talbot Press. 15s. 

Lire BEYonD DEATH—WwiTH EVIDENCE. 
Thomas. Collins. 21s. 

TrIuMPHS OF DeTECTION. George Dilnot. 

Opp Joss ror THE HANDYMAN. Country Life. 2s. 6d. 

My Cuess System. A. Nimzovitch. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

Breviocrapity : PracricAL, ENUMERATIVE, Historica. Henry 
Bartlett van Hoesen and Frank Keller Walter. Scribner. 
27s. 6d. 

Tuts ADVERTISING BUSINESS. 


The Rev. C. Drayton 


Bles. 16s. 


Roy S. Durstine, ex-President, 
Seribner. 


American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
10s. 6d. 

Tre New R.A.C. OrrictAL Tourtnc Mar oF ENGLAND AND 
WALES IN 
sheet. 


10 Suerrs. Philip. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. per 
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FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. 
A Journal of the Radnor Hounds and Other Packs. By 
J. STANLEY REEVE. 21s. 
The Radnor Hunt, as in the case of the Quorn in this country, is one 
of the oldest in America and has a big reputation in English hunting circles. 
Mr. Reeve’s book also gives an account of stag and otter hunting experi- 
ences he has recently had in Devonshire. The book is handsomely bound 
in dark red cloth, lettered in gold, and stamped with the crest of the Radnor 
Hunt. There are lining papers after an old English print, a frontispiece 
in full colours and 16 illustrations in doubletone. 
Autographed edition, limited to 250 copies, for England and America, 
specially bound. 42s. 
FORGOTTEN LADIES. 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT, Author of “ Hawkers and 
Walkers in Early America,” etc. 21s. 
Selected from the less remembered, but fascinating women of America 
are nine ladies of enchantment who sparkle again with life under the 
revealing pen of Mr. Wright. It is a rich volume, a storehouse of historic- 
romantic treasures, permitting nine women to stand out from all the 
others. 32 illustrations including 9 portraits. 
THE STORY OF VIRGINIA’S FIRST CENTURY. 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD. 21s. 
Virginia was discovered as ‘‘ Plentifull sweet and wholesome of all the 
world,” by Captain Barlow, whom Queen Elizabeth had sent forth to 
seek new lands. The stirring century during which she became a strong, 
flourishing colony is here storied with authoritative accuracy. 24 
illustrations. 
IN THE LINCOLN COUNTRY. 
By REXFORD NEWCOMB. 15s. 
Something entirely new in Lincolniana is this following of the trail of the 
Lincoln shrines through Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and other States. 
The trail touches spots representative of every phase of Lincoln’s life, 
circumscribing the scenes of the early days in Springfield, the scenes of 
his married life, of the debates and of his public achievements. 50 illus- 
trations, including plates of important memorials. 
MANOR HOUSES AND HISTORIC HOMES OF 
LONG ISLAND AND STATEN ISLAND. 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN, Author of “ Villas 
of Florence and Tuscany,” etc. Photographs of some of 
the Oldest Homes in America. Limited Edition Printed 
from Type, and not to be reprinted. Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure and 75 Illustrations in Doubletone. Handsome 8vo. 
Boxed. 60s. 
The English and Dutch ancestral homes of Long Island and Staten Island 
families and famous old homes that have been restored and remodelled 
are described in this delightful volume, together with biographical and 
genealogical notes of great personal and historic interest. 
AMERICAN FURNITURE AND DECORATION : 
Colonial and Federal. 
By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY, Author of ‘‘ The 
Practical Book of Furnishing the Small House and Apart- 
ment,” etc. 21s. 
The object of this volume is to afford at once convenience, usefulness and 
a full equipment for the understanding of American furniture, the appro- 
priate interior and its decoration. To those whose interest lies in original 
furniture as well as to those wishing to purchase good reproductions, it 
will be invaluable. 200 illustrations. 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY : NORMAL 
ABNORMAL. 
By DANIEL BELL LEARY, Ph.D., Author of “ That 
Mind of Yours.” Tentative price 18s. 
Here is a new, synthetic and extremely valuable approach to modern 
psychology. A new theory of learning and a new system of personality 
classification are included. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 
By ERNEST R. and GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES. 
Tentative price 9s. 
From their own experience with the problems of an ordinary home and 
with normal children the authors have written a book that will give help 
= a to the conscientious parent who seeks only the good of the 
child. 
TAKING THE DOCTOR’S PULSE. 
By J. F. MONTAGUE, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Troubles We 
Don’t Talk About.”’ 6s. 
This book is a chatty presentation of a few of the intimate phases of a 
doctor’s contacts with his patients; the problems of his profession and 
his relations to his colleagues. A word mirror to reflect a true image 
as the author sees the doctor. 
TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT. 
By J. F. MONTAGUE, M.D. Illustrated. 9s. 
This book tells about the troubles we don’t talk about even to one’s 
physician, at least until it can be put off no longer. The author takes 
care to tell us the things we want to know, what can and cannot be done 
to relieve or cure distressing conditions brought about by faulty personal 
=e or other conditions that false modesty prevents being properly 
cured. 
LANDS AND PEOPLES: CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By FRANK F. BUNKER, Ph.D., 150 Illustrations. Uniform 
with ‘ Hawaii and the Philippines.” 6s. 
This delightful travel book for boys and girls go the customs, history 
8. 


AND 


and work of these mysterious, much-storied 


Autumn Announcement List sent post free on application. 


16 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2 
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A Bodley Head List 
OLD SEA PAINTINGS 


The Story of Maritime Art as depicted by the Great 
Masters. 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, author of Old Ship Prints, etc. 
With 15 illustrations in colour and 95 in black and white, mainly from 
the Macpherson Collection. £2 2s. net. 

Also a special edition on hand-made paper with three extra plates in 
photogravure hand printed in } yoy limited to 100 numbered copies. 
5 58. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS 


By Sir DOMINIC COLNAGHI. Edited by P. G. Konopy and 
SELWYN BRINTON. 


An indispensable work of reference to all students of the great period 
of Florentine painting. 63s. net. 


COLLECTING ANTIQUES 


By W. G. MENZIES. 
Illustrated. 25s. net. 


An invaluable reference book for all interested in old pictures, china, 

furniture and engravings. Written particularly for the amateur who 

enters the field of collecting entirely ignorant of his subject, the more 
advanced student will find much that will be of value to him. 


MANON LESCAUT 


s 
Translated from the French of The ABBE Prevost by D. C. MOYLAN. 
With rr full-page drawings and two end-papers by ALASTAIR, and an 
introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. Limited to 1,850 numbered copies 
for sale in England and America. £2 2s. net. 


CANDIDE 


and Other Romances. 


By VOLTAIRE. Translated, with an introduction and notes, by 

RICHARD ALDINGTON. With 12 full-page illustrations in photogravure 

and numerous illustrations in black and white by NORMAN TBALBY. 
21s. net. 


THREE GIFTS 


An Arab Love Story. 


By MONSIEUR DE LA HARPE. Published in Paris in 1780 and 
now done into English by Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM. With § illustra- 
tions in colour by MARILLIER reproduced in facsimile from the original 
French edition. Limited to 1,500 numbered copies. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEN ARE LIKE THAT 


Being the Adventures of an Armenian Conscript in Russia, Armenia 
and the Caucasus. Related to and retold by LEONARD RAMSDEN 
HARTILL. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DRAGON AWAKES 


By A. KRARUP-NEILSEN. 
A vivid picture of China during the Revolution. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEWGATE 
CALENDAR 


Comprising interesting Memoirs of the most notorious characters who 

have been convicted of outrages on the laws of England, with speeches, 

confessions and last exclamations of sufferers. A selection. With an 

introduction by HENRY SAVAGE. Illustrated from contemporary 
portraits and woodcuts. 12s. 6d. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
SCHOOL 


A selection of English Poems on School, Schoolboys and School- 
masters, chosen and edited, with notes and an introduction, by C. S. 
HOLDER. 7s. 6d. net. 
A feature of the book is the representative collection o ischool songs 

which have never hitherto been printed all together. 

A LIBRARY LIST 

JOSHUA’S VISION By William F. Locke 
GENERAL CRACK (3rd ed.) By George Preedy 
THE JADE’S PROGRESS By fF. Storer Clouston 
THE PARTRIDGE By Elizabeth Murray 
CHIVALRY By James Branch. Cabell 
SHORT CIRCUITS By Stephen Leacock 
THE PROFESSIONAL GUEST By William Garrett 
THE BEWILDERED LOVER By Ward Muir 
MARSH FIRES By #. M. A. Mills 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE By Andrew Stewart 
Thrillers 
THE MAN IN THE DARK 
THE PHANTOM PASSENGER 
THE GUILTY HOUSE 





Fully illustrated. 


By fFohn Ferguson 
By Mansfield Scott 
By Charles Kingston 


A copy of our list of publications for the Autumn and Winter, together 
with the current issue of The Bodleian, will be sent gratis on request. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1. 
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Puitres’ New LARGE-SCALE ADMINISTRATIVE CoUNTY MApPs. 
Unmounted, 1s. Paper covers, 1s. 3d. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ATLAS. Ed. by George Philip, F.R.G.S., 
and T. Sheldrake. Philip. £2 12s. 6d. 

APPLETON’S NEW ENGLISH-SPANISH, SPANISH-ENGLISH 
TIONARY. Arturo Cuyas. 20s. and 25s. 

THe Psycuotocy oF LaNnGuace. Walter B. Pillsbury and 
Clarence L. Meader. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 


Dic- 


THE Practicat ELocuTion Boox. Victor MacClure. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 

Mrs, Lucas’ FreENcH Cookery. Mrs. E. V. Lucas. Christopher. 
6s 


Docs. Lady Kitty Ritson. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

JANE’S FIGHTING Suips, 1928. Sampson Low. £2 2s. 

JANE’S ALL THE Wor.Lp’s Arrcrart, 1928. Sampson Low. 
£2 2s. 

ENDURING Passion. Marie Carmichael Stopes. Putnam. 6s. 

Some Famous SarLina Suips AND THEIR BuILDER, DONALD 
McKay. Richard C. McKay. Putnam. 31s. 6d. 

THE NEWGATE CALENDAR. Selection by Henry Savage. 
12s. 6d. 

EUROPEAN SKYWAYS. Lowell Thomas. Heinemann. 

LONDON Town. J. B. Booth. T. Werner Laurie. 21s. 

YoutTurun Otp AGE. Walter M. Gallichan. T. Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d. 

THE Truta Asout Brirta CONTROL. 
T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 

MONGREL Puppy, WHELP AND HounpD (ANTHOLOGY). 
tions by Claude Lovat Fraser. 3s. 6d. 

Porutar Map Reapinc. E. D. Laborde. 
About 5s. 

CANNONS AND Bic Guns. Tom Reece. Hutchinson. 

OppiTies. By Lt.-Commdr. R. T, Gould. Allan. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. Mary Lyon. Black. 5s. 

THe Law oF MASTER AND SERVANT. Francis Raleigh Batt. 
Pitman. 

ForGotren Lapies. Richardson Wright. 

Famous Yacuts. John Scott Hughes. 

STUDIES ON # MALARIA. 
8s. 6d. or 5s. 

GyNZCOLOGY FOR NurSsES. Lois Oakes. 

Tue A.B.C. OF THE NERVES. 


Lane. 


15s. 


George Riley Scott. 
Decora- 
Cambridge Press. 


6s. 


12s. 6d. 


Lippincott. 21s. 
Methuen. 18s. 


Colonel Sir Ronald Ross. Murray. 


Putnam. 5s. 


D. F. Fraser-Harris, I’.R.S.E. 


Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. 
THE CONQUEST OF LiFE. Dr. Serge Voronoff. Brentano. About 
15s. 


MUSIC 


SCHUBERT’S Soncs. Richard Capell. Benn. 

THE Poets anp Music. E. W. Naylor. Dent. 6s. 

THE MECHANICS OF SINGING. Edgar T. Evetts 
Worthington. Dent. 6s. 

MODERN GRAMOPHONES AND ELECTRICAL 
Wilson and G. W. Webb. Cassell. 5s. 

ScHUBERT AT Home. Appleton. 5s. 

FRANz SCHUBERT’S LETTERS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
Otto Erich Deutsch. Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 

THE ART OF ACCOMPANIMENT FROM A THOROUGH-BAsS. 
PRACTISED IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND  EIGHTEFNTH 
Centuries. F. T. Arnold. Milford. £6 6s. 

BEETHOVEN'S QUARTETS. Joseph de Marliave. Milford. 18s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE Music oF R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
A. E. F. Dickinson. Musical Pilgrim Series. Milford. 
1s. 6d. 

BEKKER’S WAGNER. Milford. 16s. 

A Suort History or Music. Alfredo Untersteiner. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Music OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. Nesta de Robeck. Medici 
Society. 18s. 


and R. 


ReEpPRODUCERS. P. 


Ed. by 
As 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Birp WatTcHInc oN Scott Heap. E. L. Turner. Country 
Life. 10s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE. Maj. R. W. G. 
Hingston. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Seas: Our KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE IN THE SEA AND How 
Ir 1s GAINED. F.S. Russell, D.Sc., B.A., and C. M. Yonge, 
D.Se. Warne. 12s. 6d. 


THE Birps OF tHE MALAY PENINSULA. Herbert C. Robinson, 
C.M.Z.S. Witherby. 35s. 5 vols. £7 7s. 
THe Brrps oF NorFoLK AND LorD Hower ISLANDS AND THE 


AUSTRALASIAN SouTH POLAR QUADRANT. Gregory M. 
Mathews, F.R.S.E. Witherby. £10 10s. 
BENEATH Tropic SEAS. William Beebe. Putnam. 15s. 
PRACTICAL BEE-BREEDING. A. Gilman. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
GaME Brirps. Douglas Dewar. Chapman and Hall. 42s. 
THE Book OF GARDEN ANIMALS. E, Fitch Daglish. Chapman 


and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF Birp BEHAVIOUR. 
Howard. Cambridge Press. About 42s. 
THE LuRE oF Birp Watcuinc. E. W. Hendy. Cape. 
Noan’s Carco. George Jennison. Black. 10s. 6d. 
RANDOM GLEANINGS FROM NATURE’S FIELDS. W. P. Pycraft. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


H. Eliot 


7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


LEIBNIZ. Prof. Wildon Carr. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

OURSELVES AND Our Emotions. W. Charles Loosnore, 
Murray. 6s. 

Tne VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. William James, 
Longmans. 6s. 

THE PROBLEM OF STUTTERING. John Madison Fletcher, 


Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Way I BELIEVE IN Personat Immortauitry. Sir Oliver Lodge, 


Cassell. 5s. 

My NEIGHBOUR THE UNIVERSE. Principal L. P. Jacks, 
Cassell. 1s. 

SEX “ay ga Love-Lirr. W. J. Fielding. Richards Press, 
7s. 6d. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1929. Watts. Is. and 2s. 6d. 

Tue METAPHYSICS OF PRAGMATISM. Sidney Hook. Open 
Court. 10s. 


Tue GrowTH oF PHILOSOPHIC RADICALISM. 
Faber and Gwyer. 30s. 

THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS: INTRODUCTION TO 
Psycuo-Anatysis. C. W. Valentine. Christopher. 5s. 

THE GREAT FORERUNNER : PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY. John 
S. Hoyland. Constable. 5s. 

THE Witt To BE FREE. Capt. H. V. Knox. 
10s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOUR: OUR MINDS AND Our 
Motives. Paul D. Hugon. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

THE GREEK ATOMISTS AND Epicurus. Cyril Bailey. Oxford 
Press. 24s. 

HEGEL’s SCIENCE OF LOGIC. 
L. G. Struthers. 


Elie Halévy, 


Constable, 


Trans. by W. H. Johnston and 
Allen and Unwin. About 16s. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF LIFE. J. S. Mackenzie. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
A History oF MopERN PuiLtosopuy. H. W. Dresser. Allen 


and Unwin. About 15s. 

AN HistoricaAL INTRODUCTION TO MODERN PSsyYCHOLOGy, 
Gardner Murphy, Ph.D. Kegan Paul. 18s. 
EMOTIONS OF NORMAL PEOPLE. William Moulton Marston. 

Kegan Paul. 21s. 
THE IMPOTENCE OF MAN. Prof. Charles Richet. Werner Laurie. 


7s. 6d. 

PRACTICE, FATIGUE AND OscILLATION. J.C. Fliigel. Cambridge 
Press. About 7s. 

Dionysos, OR NITZSCHE CONTRA NYETzscHE. Jack Lindsay. 
Fanfrolico. £2 2s. 


Tur LEARNED KnirFe. Lawrence Hyde. 
PsyCHOLOGY AND MODERN MATERIALISM. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Howe. 12s. 6d. 
William McDougall. 


POETRY 


Vireiu’s Grorcics. Trans. by C. W. Brodribb. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

THE JULIAN SHELLEY. Ed. by Roger Ingpen and Walter 
Peck. Expected to be complete this year. Benn. £3 3s, 
each vol. 

TRIVIAL BREATH. Elinor Wylie. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Tne AENEID OF VirGIL. Trans. by Frank Richards. Murray. 15s. 

THe Wor.p’s ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE. 1,500 pages. Cassell. 

COLLECTED Porms oF D. H. Lawrence. Two vols. Secker. 
21s. 100 signed copies. 42s. 

TWELVE IpYLLS AND OTHER POEMS. 
Secker. 6s. 

CoMPLETE Pores oF Lorp ALFRED Dovctas. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Witp Party. Joseph Moncure March. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Poems or THomMAs RANDOLPH. Etchells and Macdonald. 
25s. and £2 2s. 

Tue Brack Rock, 


Lascelles Abercrombie. 


John Gould Fletcher. Faber and Gwyer. 


7s. 6d. 
SELECTED Poems. Ezra Pound. Intro. by T.S. Eliot. Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Five Poems. Edith Sitwell. Duckworth. 15s. 

Tue Oxrorp Book or REGENcy VERSE. Ed. by H. S. Milford. 
Oxford Press. 8s. 6d. 

THe Poems oF JOHN DONNE. 
Oxford Press. 6s. 

A Tramp’s ANTHOLOGY. Stephen Graham. Davies. 6s. 

Mystic Lyrics FROM THE INDIAN MippLE AGEs. Trans. by 
R. T. Gribble. Allen and Unwin. About 5s. 

WINTER Worps. Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GOLDEN Room AND OTHER Poems, Wilfrid Gibson. 
millan. 6s. 

Tue Ipots. Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 5s. 

FIREFLIES. Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. 6s. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF ScHOooL. Ed. by C. S. Holder. 
Js. 6d. 

THE PoEetry OF FATHER TaBB. Lane. 

MIDSUMMER Nicut. John Masefield. 


Ed. by H. J. C. Grierson. 


Mac- 


Lane. 


8s. 6d. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
Stephen Vincent Benét. Heinemann. 


JouN Brown’s Bopy. 
6s. 

A Book or POETRY FROM SPENSER TO BRIDGES. 

Cambridge Press. 


Compiled by 


A. Watson Bain. About 4s. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 
AUTUMN SELECTIONS 


(| Fine Editions 
HISTORY OF GARDEN ART 


By MARIE LUISE GOTHEIN. Edited by WALTER 
P. Wricur and translated by Mrs. ARcHER-Hinb. A 
panorama of horticulture from the dim past to the pre- 
sent day ; at once a classic in history and art. Illustrated 
with over 680 reproductions. Large Crown 4to. 
1,000 pp. Two volumes. 845. net. Prospectus post free. 


PETER WILKINS 


A finely printed edition of ROBERT PALTOCK’S 
voyage imaginaire, illustrated with forty fantastical draw- 
ings in colour and black-and-white, by EDWARD 
BAWDEN. Crown Quarto. 21s. net. 


(| General List 


BLAKE’S INNOCENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


By JOSEPH H. WICKSTEED. A study by the author 
of Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job. “ Mr. Wicksteed 
teaches us to see in Blake’s work an unrecognised wealth 
of lovely meaning.” —Sunday Times. With 74 illustrations 
in colour and half-tone. 215. net. Prospectus post free. 


MEMOIRS OF M. DENT 
Edited by HUGH R. DENT. The autobiography of a 
working bookbinder who became a leading publisher : 
a man who has “ deeply influenced the literary life of this 
country.” —G/lasgow Herald. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net. 


THE VOYAGE OF 
CAPTAIN THOMAS JAMES 


By Commander R. B. BODILLY, R.N. The story of 
the perilous voyage for the discovery of the North- 
West Passage in 1631, told largely in the words of the 
Captain’s actual log. 65. net. 


FROM PARIS TO 
LOCARNO AND AFTER 


By F. ALEXANDER, M.A. A clear and illuminating 
presentation of the problems raised by the attitude of 
European Governments to the League of Nations and 
the search for security from 1919 to 1928. 55. net. 


Q| Fiction 
THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


By ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. The first complete 
translation of a thrilling novel by the great Russian poet, 
written ninety years ago, in which he forsees with 
remarkable insight the phenomena of modern Russia. 
Translated by Naratiz A. DuppincTon. Introduction 
by Epwarp GARNETT. 6s. net. 


q| Ten New Volumes in 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Making 822 volumes. 








A NEW BOOK OF SENSE AND NONSENSE. (813) 


THE PLAIN SPEAKER. By William Hazlitt. (814) 


Bunyan’s GRACE ABOUNDING and MR. BADMAN. (815) 


MARRIAGE. By Susan E. Ferrier. (816) 


JORROCKS’ JAUNTS & JOLLITIES. By R.S. Surtees. (817) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAYS, (818) 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM and SIX PLAYS 
OF CALDERON. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. (819) 


A TOUR THROUGH ENGLAND AND WALES. By 


Daniel Defoe. In two volumes. (820 and 821), 
MORE FAIRY TALES. By Hans Andersen. (822), 
Cloth, 25. net : Library Binding, 35. net each. 
64-paged descriptive list of the 822 volumes post free. 











Full Autumn List Post Free 


BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2 


—___. 
—_—— 




















COLLINS 


> NEW AUTUMN BOOKS <= 


LIFE BEYOND 
DEATH 


WLTH, EVIDENCE 


By The Rev. C. DRAYTON THOMAS 


Introduction by VISCOUNTESS GREY 
OF FALLODON 


“He draws a vivid picture of the soul’s release from 
its earthly body and its life in the new world.” 
—Morning Post. 
With Six I//ustrations. 218. 


The REAL MEN 
IN PUBLIC LIFE 


By A. P. NICHOLSON (A.P.N.) 


A complete gallery of portraits of all the chief characters 
to-day in our political world, based on intimate knowledge 
of the men and the events through which they passed. 


12s. 6d. 


J. D. BERESFORD 
Writing Aloud 


A new and unusual book, showing how a famous novelist 

developed the plot and characters of a novel. It is an 

autobiography, a novel and a guide to fiction writing 
combined. 6s. 


JOHN 


DRINKWATER 
All About Me 


A delightful new book of Children’s Verse with 100 
Line Drawings by H. M. Brock. 

“ Every family should enjoy this book. He has seen 
straight into the mind of the children. He does not 
attempt to ‘ write down,’ nor yet to simplify or explain : 
the amusing and delightful thing to say bubbles up with 
the inconsequence of genius.”—Spectator. 7s. 6d. 


ELEANOR 


FARJEON 
a 


. 6d. 


A brilliant new an gh the delicate charm 
of Martin Pippin in the . Apple Orchard, a new 6s. edition 
of which has j just been published. 


COMPLETE AUTUMN LIST OF NEW 
FICTION & GENERAL LITERATURE 
_ POST FREE 

48 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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EDITH WHARTON’S 
new novel 


THE CHILDREN 


“Mrs, Wharton has never written with greater delicacy, 

greater poise, or more acceptable assurance.”—Daily News. 

“Mrs, Wharton’s new book is a real delight.”—Sunday Times. 
7/6 


SILAS BRADFORD’S BOY 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Never, perhaps, has Mr. Lincoln told a more dramatic and 
genuinely absorbing story than in these pages, and he has 
flavoured it with that salty humour and those quaint and 
delightful characters for which his novels are famous. 7/6 


THE MIDNIGHT MYSTERY 


BERTRAM ATKEY 


“A story that you are not likely to lay down till it is 
finished.” —Evening Standard. 7/6 


SUSAN LENOX : Her Fall and Rise 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
Truth says: “Tt is the idealism of the book which, in spite 
of all its horrors, leaves the reader at the end with an uplifted 
—— There is the essence of real tragedy in ‘Susan 
enox ’,” 


The original 400,000 words in one volume, 996 pages, 8/6 


ROYAL PORTRAITS 
PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO 


Marked by a rare tolerance and understanding, as well as by 
a literary charm that gives them a lasting value as bio- 
graphical studies. Illustrated. 12/6 


MODERN ENGLISH IN THE MAKING 


G. H. McKNIGHT 
Tells the story of the development of the language as a whole 
from the East Midland dialect in which Chaucer wrote to 
the literary and colloquial languages of the present day. The 
material of the book is fascinating. It abounds in quaint forms 
of speech, interesting survivals, startling derivations and 


reflects the influence of dominant personalities at each stage 
of the story. 16/- 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES R. S. ELLIS 


“Clearly written and well systematised as it is, it should 
prove serviceable and instructive.”—Scotsman. 15/- 


A HISTORY OF PRINTING 


JOHN CLYDE OSWLAD 
“ Covers the ground very thoroughly in a handy, compact 
volume. There is an index and bibliography, and the print- 
ing, specially of the blocks, is first rate.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 140 Illustrations. 30/- 


LIFE INSURANCE IN RELATION TO 
SAVING, CREDIT AND INVESTMENT 


S. S. HUEBNER, Ph.D. 
A new volume in a series of seven works on Life Insurance. 
Full List on Application. 10/6 per volume. 


PRINCIPLES OF TRANSPORTATION 
E. R. JOHNSON and G. LLOYD WILSON 


Covers in one volume the whole field of transportation—rail, 
water, motor and air. 21/- 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 











Tue Story oF AINEAS. 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

CoLLECTED Poems. A. E. Coppard. Cape. 5s. 

Tue CoLLECTED PorEMs or W. H. Davies. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Best Poems or 1928. Selected by Thomas Moult. Cape. 65, 

BurninG Busu. Louis Untermeyer. Cape. 6s. 

100 LirrLE Poems spy LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


Translated by H. S. Salt. Cambridge 


Porpoise 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
THE Roox-Snoor. Ian Grant. Porpoise Press. 3s. 6d. 


Is. 6d. 
Translated by Jack Lindsay, 


Poems. W. Fraser Mitchell. Porpoise Press. 

HoMER’s HyMN TO APHRODITE. 
Fanfrolico. 12s. 6d. 

Lapsus CALAMI AND OTHER VERSES. 
and Bower. 5s. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


TruE ReEwicion. The late Very Rev. Dean Page Roberts, 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Tue SHINING MysTERY OF JESUS. 
Longmans. 6s. 

MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE CuourRcH: A SERIES OF INTER- 


Collected edition. Bower 


Rev. Douglas Edwards, 


views. The Rev. F. A. Iremonger. Longmans. 3s. 6d, 
and 5s. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE MopERN Minp. Michael Williams, 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Tue LirE AND Lyrics oF RicHarp ROLLE. Frances M. M, 
Comper. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

READINGS FROM FRIEDRICH VON HiiGEL. Ed. by Algar Thorold, 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Tue PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH. 
Cassell. Is. 

Tur AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 
10s. 6d. 

EXPERIENCE OF REALITY: A Stupy oF MYSTICISM. 
Holmes. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 

Aw E1cut Days Retreat. Adapted from ‘‘ Retraite Annelle 
de Huit Jours.”’ Sands. 10s. 6d. 

NEwMAN’s APOLOGETIC. The Rev. D. Folghere. Sands. 5s, 

CONTEMPLATIONS : STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN Mysticism. W. L, 
Wilmshurst. Enlarged ed. Watkins. 10s. 

Tue FaIrH THAT REBELS : A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE MIRACLES 
oF JEsus. D.S. Cairns. S.C.M. 8s. 6d. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF RELIGIOUS FANATICISM. 
Whitall Smith. Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

Tue TREE OF LirFE: AN ANTHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
V. de S. Pinto and Neill Wright. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM UNDER THE SULTANS. The late F. W. 
Hasluck. 2 vols. Oxford Press. £3 3s. 

TuE VEDANTA AND MopDERN THOUGHT. W. 
Oxford Press. 12s. 6d. 

CATHOLICISM AND CHRISTIANITY : 
PROTESTANT POSITION. 
Unwin. About 21s. 

MIRACLES OF THE BLESSED VirGIN Mary. Johannes Herolt. 
Intro. by Eileen Power. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE LATIN FatTHers. Trans. with Intro. and Biographical 
Notices by F. A. Wright. Kegan Paul. 15s. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF BuppuIsM. J. Bissett Pratt. Macmillan. 

A Suorter Brste. Ed. by A. Nairne, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and T. R. Glover. Cambridge Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue EXCELLENCE OF REVEALED RELIGION. C. G. Challenger. 
Cambridge Press. 5s. 

From SpuHInx TO CurIstT. 
* T”Evolution Divine.” 


The Rev. H. D. A. Major. 
Prof. C. H. Dodd. Nisbet. 


Edmond 


Hannah 


S. Urquhart. 


A RE-VINDICATION OF THE 
Cecil John Cadoux. Allen and 


Translation of Edouard Schuré’s 
Rider. 10s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


Tur BASES OF MODERN SCIENCE. J. W.N. Sullivan. Benn. 15s. 

Tue History or Brotocy. Erik Nordenskiold. Knopf. 25s. 

Tne PROTAMINES AND Histories. The late Albrecht Kossel. 
Longmans. 9s. 

Motor MECHANISM OF PLANTS. 
Longmans. 21s. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE CHEMISTRY OF PLANT PRODUCTS. 


Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 


Paul Haas. Longmans. 18s. 

Piant Lire anp Irs Romance. F. E. Weiss. Longmans. 3s. 64. 
and 5s. 

THE SuN, THE STARS, AND THE UNIVERSE. W. M. Smart. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION TO CrysTAL ANALYsIS. Sir William Bragg. 


Bell. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Viscosity oF Liquips. Emil Hatschek. 
STORIES OF ENGINEERING ADVENTURE. 
Cana.s. Edward Cressy. Warne. 7s. 6d. ; 
A Text Book or AGRICULTURAL ENToMoLOoGY. D.H. Robinson. 
Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 
DEGENERATION AND REGENERATION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
S. Ramén y Cajal. 2 vols. Oxford Press. 50s. 
FreEp1nG Srurrs. Arthur S. Carlos. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 
Matrer, ELECTRICITY AND ENERGY. Walter Gerlach. Chap- 
man and Hall. 30s. 


Bell. 15s. 
RAILWAYS-SHIPS- 


STRATIGRAPHICALPALZONTOLOGY. E.Neaverson. Macmillan. 18s. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS 
THE AFTERMATH 
By the Right Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H. 


A history of the Peace, without which the history of the War 
would be meaningless and the prices paid and the redrawing of 
the map of Europe purposeless and vague. 

Maps and Plans. 25s. net. 


Earlier Volumes. 


THE WORLD CRISIS 1911-1914—30s. net. THE WORLD CRISIS 1915— 
30s. net. THE WORLD CRISIS 1916-1918—2 Vols., 42s. net. 








LETTERS AND LEADERS OF MY DAY 
by TIM HEALY, K.C., ex-Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State. Illustrated, 2 Vols., 42s. net 
THE PARIS EMBASSY DURING THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Selections from the Papers of Earl Cowley, Ambassador at 
Paris, 1852-1867. 


Edited by his Son, COLONEL the Hon. F. WELLESLEY. 
Illustrated, 25s. net 

THE LIFE OF SIR CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS 

Ambassador at the Russian Court, 1755-1756. 

by THE EARL CF ILCHESTER and MRS LANGFORD- 

BROOKE. Illustrated, 21s. net 
THE TRAGIC EMPRESS: Intimate Conversations with the 
Empress Eugenie, 1901-1919 

by MAURICE PALEOLOGUE, author of “ An Ambassador's 


Memoirs.” Portrait Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net. 
LITERARY ETHICS 
by H. M. PAULL. 15s. net 


A MODERN PLUTARCH = (Ready 11th October) 
by JOHN COURNOS, author of “ The New Candide,” ete. 


15s. net 
CONFESSIONS OF A GHOST-HUNTER 
(Ready 11th October) 
by ELLICTT O'DONNELL 10s. 6d. net 


TRAVELS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA = (Just Published) 
by HARRY HERVEY, author of “ Where Strange Gods Call,” 
etc. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 

FIVE MORE FAMOUS LIVING POETS (Just Published) 
by COULSON KERNAHAN, author of “ Six Famous Living 
Poets,” etc. Portraits, 12s. 6d. net 

CONFUCIUS AND HIS QUEST 
by MAURICE MAGRE. 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 


THE LOVERS OF THE MARKET 


PLACE 
by RICHARD DEHAN 


Author of “ The Dop Doctor,” “ The Pipers of the Market Place,” etc. 
A sequel to “ The Pipers of the Market Place,” that best seller 
of three years ago which was hailed by The Sunday Times as 
“one of those books to which the term ‘ masterpiece’ may well 
be applied.” 


5s. net. 





Ready 25th October. 


MOTHER AND SON (Just Published) 
The third volume of “The Soul Enchanted,” by ROMAIN 
ROLLAND, author of “ John Christopher,” etc. 

A COMMON CHEAT (Ready 25th October) 
by SOPHIA CLEUGH, author of “ Matilda,” “ Ernestine 
Sophie,” etc. 

THE SILVER FLAME (Ready 11th October) 
by JAMES HILTON, author of “ Terry,” “ The Passionate 
Year,” etc. 

AFRICAN HARVEST (Ready 25th October) 
by NORA STEVENSON. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF TERROR (Ready 11th October) 
by HUBERT S. BANNER. 

GALLOWS’ BAIT 
by SELDON TRUSS. 


ee 























BASIL BLACKWELL 


announces 


THE WORKS 
SHERIDAN 


Definitive Edition. 


Edited by RAYMOND CROMPTON RHODES. 
3 vols., £3 3s. the set. 


II 
LEADERS of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By J. M. THOMPSON, M.A. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


q A fresh approach to the problem of the Revolu- 
tion through a series of fascinating character studies. 


IB" 
THE WORKS of 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 
THIRD VOLUME. 
POEMS AND LETTERS 
Edited by H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH. 

@ For Subscribers only. 15s. net. 


OF 





DB 
OXFORD POETRY, 
1928 
Edited with A PLEA FOR BETTER CRITICISM 
By CLERE PARSONS and B.B. 


3s. 6d. net. 


Cb 
FROM THEN 
TILL NOW 
A history for the “young of all ages.” 
3y C. H. K. MARTEN, Lower Master of Eton, 
E. H. CARTER and H. DE HAVILLAND. 


1028 pages, 200 illustrations, 30 maps. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SI 
THE HUNDRED BEST 
EPIGRAMS 


Selected and introduced 


By E. B. OSBORN, 
Literary editor of The Morning Post. 
4s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 
ONE ACT-PLAYS 


“ Afternoon,” by Philip Johnson. 
“Mr. Jardyne,” by Gwen John. 





1s. Od. net. 


“A Penny for the Guy,” by Margaret Macnamara. 


Is. Od. net. 
“Full Circle,” by Storm Jameson. ls. 6d. net. 
“ Sansovino,” by Dorothy Ewen. ls. 6d. net. 
“Gather Ye Rosebuds,” by Blair. 2s. Od. net. 


co 
ART AND 
THE REFORMATION 


By G. G. COULTON. 
With numerous illustrations. 
25s. net. 


" “A vast and learned book... fascinating.” 


Of all Booksellers. 
OXFORD 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


ls. 6d. net. 
“Legend,” by Philip Johnson. (Prize Play.) 1s. Od. net. 
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SHELLEY 


AND 


LEIGH HUNT 


HOW FRIENDSHIP MADE HISTORY. 


CEE 


A record (edited by R. Brimley Johnson) of their 
fight for social, religious, and political freedom 
in The Examiner and Indicator and a selection 
from their intimate correspondence including | 


IMPORTANT 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


from Shelley to Hogg; Mrs. Shelley to Byron 

and Hunt; Trelawny and Hogg to Hunt; also 

a page from Mrs. Hunt’s Diary recording an 
appearance of Shelley’s spirit. 


Price 12/6 net. 350 pp. 


| 
: 


“The reviews of Shelley now assembled constitute 
another great pioneer work.”—The Times. 

“Here we have documents 
biography.”—The Inquirer. 

“Tt is a book to revel in."—Dundee Advertiser. 









worth volumes of 


LONDON : 
INGPEN & GRANT, 12 Bury Street, W.C. 1. 




















THE 
STAR SPANGLED 
MANNER 


by 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


* Evidently he means his book to be taken seriously, 
though much of it is sparkling and lighthearted 
—some of it, incidentally, is beautiful prose—but 
the difficulty of understanding America is too much 
even for Mr. Nichols. He admits it when he 
remembers his experiences in Baltimore, the 
ghastly throttling machine at Havana, or Mrs. 
Aimée Semple McPherson’s Angelus Temple at 
Los Angeles and her incredible and numerous 
disciples. Yet these incidents do not detract from 
the book’s interest ; they greatly add to it, even if 
they leave the student of American psychology 

more bewildered than before. 
Evening Standard.’ 
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GAUGES AND MEaAsuRING INSTRUMENTS. F. H. Rolt. 2 vols, 
Macmillan. 50s. 
THE NATURE OF THE PrysicaL Worip. A. S. Eddington, 


Cambridge Press. 12s. 6d. 
STaTisTICAL MEcHANIcS. R. H. Fowler. 
About 35s. 
MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL Papers. Sir Joseph Larmor, 
Cambridge Press. 2 vols. About £4 4s. 
CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY TurROoUGH GASES. 


Cambridge Press, 


Sir J. J, 


Thomson and P. Thomson. 2 vols. Cambridge Press, 
Vol. I. About 25s. 
ScIENTIFIC PAPERS OF WILLIAM Bateson. Ed. by R. (¢, 


Punnett. 2 vols. Cambridge Press. 42s. each. 
ANATOMY AND THE PROBLEM OF BEenaAviour. G. E. Coghill, 
Cambridge Press. About 7s. 6d. 
Eartu Fiexures. H. G. Busk. 
12s. 6d. 
From CrystTat TO TELEVISION. 


Cambridge Press. About 


Vyvyan Richards. Black. 5s, 


SERIES 


AvuGusTAN Books oF ENGLISH PoEtry. Ed. by Humbert Wolfe, 
Benn. 6d. 
EDMUND SPENSER, Byron, DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETN, 
GorDON BOTTOMLEY, SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Translations 
from DANTE by Laurence Binyon. 

BENN’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY. 
A History oF WESTERN Europr, 1815-1926. D.C. Somer- 
vell. THe FreNcuH Novet. Prof. H. Ashton. THE Freer 
Witt Prosiem. Prof. Wildon Carr. Tue Britisu Con- 


STITUTION. Sir Sidney Low. OcEANS AND RIVERS. Miss 
KE. G. R. Taylor. THe Encuisu Stace. Prof. Allardyce 
Nicoll. 


EVERYMAN’S LispRARY. Dent. 2s. and 3s. 

A New Book OF SENSE AND NONSENSE. Ernest Rhys, 
THE PLAIN SPEAKER. William Hazlitt. Gracre ABOUNDING, 
AND THE LIFE AND Dreatu oF Mr. BapMANn. John Bunyan, 
MARRIAGE. Susan E. Ferrier. Jorrocks’ JAUNTS AND 
JOLuITIES. Surtees. EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PLays. Ed, 
by John Hampden. Omar Kuayyam AND Six PLays or 
CALDERON. Edward FitzGerald. A Tour TurouGcu Enc- 
LAND AND WALES. Daniel Defoe. 2 vols. More Famy 
Tates. Hans Andersen. 


Tue Home UNIVERSITY SERIES OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 
Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 
Rattways. W. V. Wood and Sir Josiah C. Stamp. 


THe Lire or THE CEtL. David Landsberough Thomson. 

Tue NEw AvDELPHI LispraAry. Secker. 3s. 6d. 
Tue HEReETIC OF SOANA. Gerhardt Hauptmann. A FRrac- 
MENT OF Lire. Arthur Machen. Passtnc By. Maurice 
Baring. Tue Rep Pavition. John Gunther. 

Tue VANGUARD SERIES. Hamilton. 2s. 6d. 
Tue A.B.C. or Evotution. Vance Randolph. Tue A.B.C, 
oF BucKLE’s History OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE AtToM. Benjamin Harrow. THE 
A.B.C. OF FLYING. Lt.-Col. W. Lockwood Marsh, 
Tue A.B.C. or Viramins. John Pryde. 

Tue Peorie’s Lisrary. Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 8 vols. 
How to UNDERSTAND THE GOSPELS. Canon Anthony C. 


Deane. THE SECOND EMPIRE (NAPOLEON THE THIRD). 
Philip Guedalla. THe BEGINNINGS OF MAN. Edwin Oliver 
James. 


NELSON’s CLaAssics. Is. 6d. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE AND HIGHLAND Wrnow. 
Sir Walter Scott. Horar SussecivAE. Dr. John Brown. 
Prince Ortro. R. L. Stevenson. Werrtr oF HERMISTON. 
R. L. Stevenson. THe Tower or Lonpon. Harrison Ains- 
worth. TANGLEWoop TaLEs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS AND THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT. 
R. L. Stevenson. Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. HyprE, AND THE 
Srory or A Liz. R. L. Stevenson. ANNALS OF THE 
ParisH. John Galt. SELECTED Essays. Thomas Carlyle. 
IN THE SoutH SEAS. R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. 
R. L. Stevenson. 

Tue Forum Series. Watts. 7d. and Is. 
CRAFTSMANSHIP AND SCIENCE. Prof. Sir William H. Bragg. 
DARWINISM AND Wuart 1T Impuies. Prof. Sir Arthur Keith. 
Wuat 1s Evcenics? Major Leonard Darwin. THE 
MEANING OF LIFE, AS SHOWN IN THE PROCESS OF EVOLU- 
TION. C. E. M. Joad. 

NoraB_LE Britisu Trias. Hodge. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Tria or J. BLomrretp Rusu. Ed. by W. Teignmouth 
Shore. Tuer Triat or J. DonaALD MERRET. Ed. by William 
Roughead. Tue Tran or J. P. Vaqurer. Ed. by R. H. 
Blundell and R. E. Seaton. THe Tran or GrorceE CHAP- 
MAN. Ed. by H. L. Adam. 

Tue Hocartu Essays. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 
Parnassus To Let. Eric Walter White. IssEN AND THE 
Actress. Elizabeth Robins. ‘Tum ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. 


Basil de Selincourt. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE ROMANCE OF PARIS 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “ Paris of To-day,” 
etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/- net 
A book of knowledge and beauty by a true lover of Paris. An 
absorbing account of the fortunes and viciss itudes of the great city 


at different periods of its chequered history. Beautifully illustra sted 
with half-tone plates. 
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JUST ISSUED. 
THE TEACHER OF MANKIND 
By W. A. RUSSELL 
A bold attempt to elinmate what is spurious and develop 
what is true in the accounts of Jesus. 6s. net. 


A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
PERSONALITY 
By HILDA D. OAKELEY 
Personality, the author holds, is the principle which 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE JORDAN 


A Woman’s Adventures in the Near East. 
By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 


creates the whole reality of our experience and history, 
by informing the process of events with value. 5s. net. 


HAS CHRIST FAILED? 
By B. M. ALLEN 





The fascinating account of an adventurous woman’s experiences in 
Palestine, Syria, Transjordania, and of her thrilling saiouaaeen in 
the Druse War. To all those who love the romance and colour and 
history of the East this book will be a pure joy. Ready shortly 


THE MAGIC OF MOROCCO 


By ELE ‘ANOR ELSNER. Author of “ Romantic 
France,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Mrs. Elsner’s latest and_ most charming work. A book of deep 
interest, which gives an insight into Moroccan home life, and into 
many little known and curious customs. A really beautiful 
production. Ready Oct. 12. 


LATEST 7/6 NOVELS 
THE DALMAYNE MYSTERY 


By PATRICK LEYTON. Author of “The Man Who 


Knew.” 


The author of “The Story Behind the Gospels” shows 
how the latest tendencies of science and philosophy are 
at one with Gospel teaching. 5s. net. 


AS ABOVE SO BELOW 
By J. B. TOMBLESON 
B.A., M.B., B.Ch., Oxon. 
A fresh approach from the Western point of view to 
some of the fundamental principles of the Vedanta 
philosophy. With diagrams, 5s. net. 


RELIGIONS PAST AND PRESENT 
By BERTRAM WINDLE 
M.A., M.D., Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
A graphic history of the beliefs superstitions and racial 
morals of man. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Write for Illustrated Autumn List, 
also “ Theological List of Remainders.” 
An enthralling mystery story dealing with the strange happenings 


in the gloomy Castle of Treorme, in Cornwall. A novel of 
incident, with a strong love interest. 


DOGSBODY 
By DONALD SINDERBY. 


A delightfully tonny story by a ne we and accomplis hed humorist. 





38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 1. 
ES DG 


YOU MUST ACQUIRE 
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In telling the adventures of Lieut. ‘* Degsbody ” Cotteram, Mr. 
Sinde rby “has provides d many pages of la 1ughter. THE ART OF MAKING 
Aberdeen Press: * A tonic for the downhearted.” 


A PERFECT HUSBAND 
By A HUSBAND 
SUBTLE—SATIRICAL—SHREWD—WISE—ANONYMOUS 


THE DARK HIGHWAY 


By ARTHUR GASK. Author of “Cloud the Smiter.” 


An exciting and well-constructed story of a lonely crime, and of 
how the criminals were at last brought to justice. A very 
absorbing story.” 

N ottingham Journal: ‘* A thrilling story.” 


HER STIGMA 


By A. COMPTON RICKETT. Author of “The Shadow 
of Stephen Wade.” 


An unusual book showing the after-effects of prison life. A moving 
and sincere work, 


THE YOUNG ELIZABETH 


A famous author gets home every time to the 
reader’s delight or irritation. 
bageony THE REVIEWS! 
IT WILL BE THE SEASON’S BOOK! 


Ready. 5s. net. 
* * * 


Ready this month. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN CHINA 
By T’ANG LEANG-LI. 





. hth 2. 

















By WINIFRED BOGGS. Author of “The Sale of Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Lady Daventry. Written with the outlook of a Chinaman, this is an objective 
— Boggs at her best in a light-hearted story of fun and laughter. =< scholarly history leading us up to the problems facing us 
lizabeth will win all hearts. to-day. 
Daily Mail: “ An excellent light comedy. . . . Irresistible.” 
MODERN CAPITALISM, ITS ORIGIN 
THE LYDDON HOUSE & EVOLUTION 
MYSTERY By PROF. HENRI SEE. 
te Large Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
3y GEOFFREY ELLINGER. The famous author of ‘ See ae Social —_- = 
irst-rate 1s rs , ab al * an te France during the 18th Century’ here enters with a 1s 
lo with and dae en iit $4 daring originality on a study of world tendencies. 
MONEY FOR NOTHING Recently issued. 
i.e Gea” Gee xe * TIERRA MEXICANA 
Mulliner.” ~ er of es 5 THE HISTORY OF LAND AND AGRICULTURE IN 
si ‘ CIENT AND MODERN MEXICC( 
Mtion —" s latest success. First edition exhausted. Second i ¥. Ba. RETINGER, ieee 
— q ‘ Incomparab le Mr. Wodehouse.” a Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Oy Nea: We WOES Bek Dare Mateos Ge eck Sor weskis, 5 With six illustrations in half-tone. ¢ 
i/ 
eee 
38 GREAT 
HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 York St., St. James’s, $.W.1 i. NOEL DOUGLAS iniéxb sr, wc. 
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JOHN RODKER 
PUBLISHER 


¥ -M * 


THE AUTUMN LIST CONTAINS 
PARTICULARS OF WORKS IN 
LIMITED EDITIONS BY 


R. DE LA BRETONNE 


M. NICOLAS 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


BY 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
k ok 


PAUL VALERY 
OF THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 

METHOD OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


* 


MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
WILL EDIT FIVE FURTHER 
WORKS ON WITCHCRAFT 


MALLEUS MALEFICARUM 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THIS SERIES 


* 
E. POWYS MATHERS 


THE COMPLETION OF THE SERIES 


EASTERN LOVE 
* 


LE CORBUSIER 


THE CITY OF TO-MORROW 
UNIFORM WITH ‘TOWARDS 
A NEW ARCHITECTURE’ 


x * * 


YOUR BOOKSELLER WILL SUPPLY YOU 
WITH A PROSPECTUS, OR APPLY TO 


1 FARRINGDON AVE., E.C. 4 


Tue PHOENIX LisprAry. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
Seconp Piays. A. A. Milne. Tue Ricut Puiace. C. BR, 
Montague. THE Saitor’s ReEtTurRN. David Garnett, 
Mortau Corts. Aldous Huxley. Mr. WrEsTon’s Goop 
Wine. T. F. Powys. THe Grim SMILE OF THE Fiyz 
Towns. Arnold Bennett. Tarr. Wyndham Lewis. 

THE WHITEHALL SERIES. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue War Orrice. Sir Reginald Brade. THe ApmIra ry, 
Sir Oswyn Murray. Scortanp Yarp. J. F. Moylan. 

Tur Wor.p’s Crassics. Milford. 2s. 

THE CominG RACE AND THE HAUNTED AND THE HAUNTERs, 
Lord Lytton. Intro. by F. J. Harvey Darton. Tue 
Koran. Trans. by E. H. Palmer. Intro. by R. A. Nichol- 
son. THE AvuTonioGrRAPHy oF LEIGH Hunt. Intro. by 
Edmund Blunden. Sirr Harry Horsrur. Anthony 
Trollope. HeEaDLONG HALL, AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY, 
Thomas Love Peacock. 

To-pay AND To-morrow. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
METANTHROPOS. R. Campbell Macfie. Fortruna, op 
CHANCE AND Drsicn. Norwood Young. HERACLITUS, oR 
THe FUTURE OF THE Fitms. Ernest Betts. Atma Mater, 
or THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. Julian Hall. 

Tue Encuisu Literature Liprary. Ed. by R. Brimley 
Johnson. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

BALLS AND ASSEMBLIES (The Domestic Novel: Burney, 
Austen, etc.). ROMANCE IN History (The National Novel: 
Scott, Edgeworth, etc.). 

THESE DIVERSIONS. 

Day-DrREAMING. Gerald Bullett. Ipiine.” Robert Lynd, 
WANDERING. Hilaire Belloc. Jarrold. 5s. 

REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 

ANNA COMNENA. Naomi Mitchison. Mrs. Monracv, 
John Busse. Howe. 3s. 6d. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


Tur Fiyrnc Horse (From the Arabian Nights). Illus. by Ceri 
Richards. Gollancz. £3 3s. 

Tne Story oF ALADDIN. Illus. by John Kettelwell. Knopf. 
12s. 6d. 

A Farry GartAnD. From the Old French. Edmund Dulac, 
12 colour plates. Cassell. 15s. and £2 2s. 

Tue Vicar OF WAKEFIELD. Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. 100 
copies 31s. 6d. 

Manon Lescaut. From the French of L’Abbé Prévost. 500 
copies. Bles. £3 3s. 

Eve’s Lecenp. Lord Holland. Wood engravings by Hester 
Sainsbury. Etchells and Macdonald. £3 8s. 

More’s Utopia. Golden Cockerel Press. 30s. 

Kerats’s Lamia. Golden Cockerel Press. £3 3s. 

TristTRAM SHANDY. Engravings by J. E. Laboureur. Golden 
Cockerel Press. The complete set of Sterne. £6 6s. 

Tuer CANTERBURY TALES. Golden Cockerel Press. £6 6s. 
Tue LEGEND OF SLEEPY HoLLtow. Washington Irving. _ Illus. 
by Arthur Rackham. Harrap. 10s. 6d. and 17s. 6d. 

A CoLLECTED EpITION OF THE WorkKS OF RONALD FIRBANK. 
Intro. by Arthur Waley and a personal memoir by Osbert 
Sitwell. Duckworth. £5 5s. 

Jacosp Fairurut. Marryat. Intro. by George Saintsbury. 
12 illus. 2 vols. Constable. About 42s. 

Ruaprsopy. Arthur Schnitzler. Illus. Constable. About 25s. 

Tue PoETICAL AND DRAMATIC WoRKS OF Str CHARLES SEDLEY. 
Illus. 2 vols. Constable. £2 12s. 6d. 

WALDEN, OR LIFE IN THE Woops. Henry David Thoreau. 
16 woodcuts by Eric Fitch Daglish. Chapman and Hall. 
25s. and 84s. 

SappHoo: AN EMENDED TEXT AND AN ENGLISH VERSE TRANS- 
LATION. J. M. Edmonds. Drawing by Vera Willoughby. 
Davis. About £3 3s. 

Tue ANATOMY OF Danpyism. J. A. Barbey d’Aurevilly. Etch- 
ings by Hermine David. Davies. About £2 2s. 

Marius THE EpicurEAN. Walter Pater. Intro. by J. C. 
Squire. 2 vols. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

THE Mixapo. Sir W. S. Gilbert. Illus. by W. Russell Flint 
and Charles E. Brock. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Lire AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. Laurence 
Stern. 16 illus. by John Austen. Lane. 25s. 

SELECTED PoEMS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 12 illus. 
by Harry Clarke. Lane. 21s. 

CANDIDE AND OTHER Romances. Voltaire. Trans. by Richard 
Aldington. Illus. by Norman Tealby. Lane. 16s. 

Manon Lescaut. Trans. by D. C. Moylan. 11 drawings by 
Alastair and intro. by Arthur Symons. Lane. £2 2s. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE GRAMMONT. Trans. by Horace 
Walpole. Engravings by Wilfred Jones. Lane. 25s. 

Tue Brook Keriru. George Moore. Heinemann. £6 6s. 

Tur CoMPLETE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. Six novels in 1 vol. 
Introduction by J. C. Squire. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Tur CANTERRURY TALES OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER, from Text of 
Walter Skeat. 24 drawings by W. Russell Flint. Cape. 25s. 

Tur ANTICHRIST OF NueTzscuE. Illustrations by Norman 
Lindsay. Fanfrolico. £3 3s. 
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REC TARA ORAS 


A Brief Examination of the Causes of 
Economic Welfare. By Epwin CANNAN. 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of London. Third and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 330 pp. 5s. 
In this, the third edition, the book has been entirely reset, 
much new matter added and the price reduced to 5s. There 
are also many alterations in casual allusions and examples 
which have been made necessary by the effects of the War, 
especially the great decline in the purchasing power of money. 


THE FINAL BUYER. 
By A. H. ABBatt. 
Demy 8vo. 208 pp. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The Author here advances the theory that most of the 
financial and economic questions of the day turn on the rate 
at which goods or service are taken off the market by the 
“final buyer,” e.g., the individual who does not intend to 
resell his or her purchase, 


In the Press. 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW GOLD 
STANDARD, 1919 to 1926. 


By Wititiam Apams Brown, Junr. 

350 pp. 11 Charts. 15s. 

An account of the Transition from the Old Gold Standard 
to the New: 1919 to June, 1920, Gold Regains a World 
Market. The Sterling-Dollar Exchange finds its Own Level 
—June, 1920, to February, 1922. Gold—as an Instrument of 
Deflation. The Sterling-Dollar Exchange reflects Unsolved 
Problems of Reconstruction—March, 1922, to February, 1924. 
Gold Inflation begins and is checked. The Sterling-Dollar 
Exchange-Marking Time—February, 1924, to April, i925. 
The Disappearance of the Gold ‘ Premium.” England 
Returns to the Gold Standard. The Conflict of Opinion and 
Economic Interest in England. The New Gold Standard. 
The New Gold Standard begins. 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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Gm Richards and Philip Sainsbury at 
The Cayme Press Limited, 21 Soho 
Square, W.1. 


are publishing :— 


fim Walker’s ‘The Art of Dining.’ 
With an introduction by Filson Young 
and decorations by J. M. Dixon. Only 
600 copies. 21s. 


rant Richards’s unconventional guide- 
book to the Riviera, ‘The Coast of 
Pleasure.’ 10s. 6d. 


To Rev. Montague Summers's edition 
of Matthew Hopkins’s ‘The Discovery 
of Witches.’ 4s. 6d. 


— Duff's, ‘A Handbook on Hanging.’ 
Already in its second edition. 2s. 6d. 


Hewes Hope-Nicholson’s unusual an- 
thology, ‘The Minde’s Delight.’ Very 
10s. 6d. 
and in the way of fiction: 
‘ S alad Days’ by Theodora Benson. 7s. 6d. 
and 


fYolan of the Plains: A Romance of 
Hungary’ by Jerrard Tickell. 7s. 6d. 


SOON. 
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Thomas Lovell 


BEDDOES 


edited with a new memoir by 
SIR EDMUND GOSSE 


: 

| 

This (definitive) edition of Beddoes’ complete 

works was the last important task under- 
taken by the late Sir Edmund Gosse, who 
had access to the original manuscripts for 
his edition of the ’90’s, now very scarce. 
The textual and biographical material has now 
been brought up to date and an unpublished 
portrait of the poet appears as a frontispiece. 
The book is beautifully printed, with Hans 
Holbein’s Dance of Death woodcuts : as 
decorations, and a durable binding. : 

In 2 Vols on Dutch paper, 750 copies 
¢ only for subscription at {2 25. 
5 And a special edition in’ one volume, 


= English handmade paper, 75 copies £5 5s. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE FANFROLICO PRESS 





Nietzsche’s 


ANTICHRIST 


with six large drawings by 
NORMAN LINDSAY 


This new version, by P. R. Stephensen, of 
Nietzsche’s rhapsodical polemic against 
Christian morality, is a most ambitious piece 
of printing, intended to stand as the Fanfro- 
lico Press “‘ bible.” Ona page, size 15 by 11, 
the text is printed entirely in Poliphilus Roman 
capitals with special initials in colour. The 
illustrations, which include some of Norman 
Lindsay’s most remarkable work, are repro- 
duced in hand gravure. The result is a noble 
book which should not be missed. 

550 copies only on Arnold’s handmade 

paper, for subscription at {£3 35. 

And a special edition on Japanese 

Vellum, 25 copies, at £21 10s. 


rower 








Also in preparation are two delightful “ gift”? books—1yHE TUNNING OF ELYNOUR RUMMING, by John Skelton, 
with drawings in colour by Pearl Binder (155.) ; and HOMER’S HYMN TO APHRODITE, 125. 6d., done into English 
Verse by Jack Lindsay, with illustrations from the Hellenic statues of the Goddess—and a work on the lyrical 
philosophy of Nietzsche, Dionysos, by Jack Lindsay, with illustrations, {£2 2s.—All very ——— produced in 
limited editions, prospectuses of which are available on application to the booksellers or to the 


anfrolico Press. 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIAL SERIES 
Just Published. 








Price 10/6 net 
THE TRIAL OF 


KING CHARLES I. | 


“A volume abounding in dramatic and 


historical interest. . . ."—THE TIMEs. 


; 
Edited by 
J. G. MUDDIMAN 
With a Foreword by LORD BIRKENHEAD 
RECENT VOLUMES 








‘ S$. H. DOUGAL DUCHESS OF KINGSTON 
T. N. CREAM G. J. SMITH 
H. H. CRIPPEN CHARLES PEACE 


Illustrated pamphlet containing particulars of the 
Series (over 45 vols.), sent post free on application 


to the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & Co., Ltd., 


and at London and Glasgow 





12 Bank Street, Edinburgh r 
: 








TheQOPEN COURT Company 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 


First Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Prof. GILBERT 
AMES BLIss, of the Chicago University. 189 pp. Cloth. ros.net. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE 


Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. By DAvip RAYMOND 
Curtiss, North-Western University. 173 pp. Cloth. Ios. net. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 


Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Prof. H. L. 
RIETZ. 180 pp. Cloth. Ios. net. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 
The Paul Carus Foundation Lectures—I. By Prof. JOHN 
DEWEY. 443 pp. Cloth. 15s. net. ; 
“* Dewey here makes a solid, original, stimulating contribu- 
tion to metaphysics.”—Quarterly Journal. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


By JEAN WAHL. Translations by FRED ROTHWELL. 
I2s. 6d. net. 

A careful study of the philosophies advocated by leaders of 
idealist monism as compared with the pluralist theories of 
leading pragmatists. 


HINDU MYSTICISM 
By Prof. S. N. Dascupta, M.A. Six Lectures on the Develop- 
ment of Indian Mysticism. 168 pp. Cloth. Ios. net. 
THE POINT OF VIEW 


An Anthology of Religion and Philosophy selected from the 
works of Paul Carus. Limited Edition. Beautifully bound in 





Cloth. 








red and gilt. A timely book embodying the ideals of Paul 

Carus, whose name will always be associated with his life 

work for the advancement of Science in the fields of Religion 
and Philosophy. 212 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


Please send or phone Temple Bar 7128 for Catalogue. 
86 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little literary 
grace the problem of contraception. Much of the 
evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable else- 
where.”—The Lancet. 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all interested 
in racial welfare.’—The Medical Review. 


“Some such a book as this had to be written, and this is 
very well written.”—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. 


“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more prominent 
position in the future, and to those who wish to study it we 
can recommend this volume.”—Journal of State Medicine. 


“This highly important question cannot be studied com- 
pletely and dispassionately without reference to her distinctly 
remarkable book.”—The Hospital and Health Review. 


MARRIED LOVE. (Putnam.) 6/— net 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. (Putnam.) 6/— net 
WISE PARENTHOOD. (Putnam.) 3/6 net 





SECOND ENLARGED EDITION WITH 60 EXTRA PAGES AND ADDITIONAL PLATE. 


CONTRACEPTION: Its Theory, History and Practice 


(“‘ BIRTH-CONTROL ”) 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., 


Fellow of University College, London. 


A few Press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book : 


Dr. Stopes’ other Sociological Works include: 





Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD., 83 - 91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W.1 


15/- NET 


“This book is unique and marks a new era in literature 
germane to this subject.”"—The Medical Times. 


“Nurses and midwives who work among the poor should 
be able to give advice upon this topic when called upon to 
do so, and for this purpose they will find Dr. Stopes’s work 
invaluable.’—The Nursing Mirror. 


“The book is supremely important, and its author is one 
of the most important women of our time, for, almost single- 
handed, she is fighting a crusade which, successful or the 
reverse, cannot fail to have a momentous effect on our 
civilisation.” —The Scottish Nation. 


“This book will meet with opposition only from those who 
desire to suppress the facts.’—Professor Carr-Saunders in 
The Nation and Atheneum. 


j; THE HUMAN BODY. 6/6 net 
#} SEX AND THE YOUNG. 6/6 net 
ic A BANNED PLAY. 5/— net 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 
Life in Rural England 


BY W. COLES FINCH. Numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Occupetions and Pastimes in Village and Home, Field and Farm, 
Watermill and Windmill. (November.) 


The Balance 


BY JOHN as a Author of Orchardford. 


s. 6d. 
A strong and moving story of Scots folk—their toil, pleasures, hopes, 
fears, jealousies and loves. (October 25.) 


Some Aspects of H. G. Wells 
BY PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 7s. 6d. 
Another of the critical studies of Great Writers by an author who has 
been described as ‘‘the perfect critic.”” (Now Ready.) 


Alloquia 
BY D. MARINUS. 6s. 
Experiences and some reflections of a Medical Practitioner. 


(October 18.) 
Politics of the Aryan Road 


BY CAPT. A. G. PAPE. Author of The Christ of the Aryan Road. 


3s. 6d 


A Novel. 


A clear cut Race Policy. An answer to present day political 
questions. (Vow Ready.) 


Socialism and the Bible 


BY JEAN OUVRET. Translated from the French, and Concluded b 
OLIVER BALDWIN. With Preface by THE BISHOP O 
HEREFORD. 3s. 6d. (Now Ready.) 


A Catechism of Health 
BY A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D. 3s. 6d. 
Discusses by means of Questions and Answers the many aspects of 


Health and Disease. (October 18.) 
Three Minutes Talks About Children 


BY DR. ESTELLE COLE. 2s. 6d. 


Gives certain fundamental psychological facts in popular 
form for all women and parents. (Now Ready.) 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
46 Bernard Street, W.C. 1. 
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* BOOKS : 
a 
® New Catalogues : 
B No. 221. Miscellaneous Literature, Fine Arts, 
1 etc. E 
B No. 222. Philosophy and Theology (English : 
Is and Foreign). K 
Is No. 223. Modern First Editions and Limited is 
P| Editions. I 
5 Also: Short Typed List of Foreign Books (French, i 
ES Spanish and Italian). fs 
Re AMES THIN, Bookseller, i 
iB 


| 54, 55 & 56 South Bridge, Edinburgh. 3 
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§] ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
3 HAZLITT P. P. Howe 7/6 
K LORD CURZON Lorp RonaLpsHay 

El (Vol. ITI.) 21/ 


F.S. OLtver (a new edition) 12/6 
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5] a y E 
E NEW BIOGRAPHY ; 
5 5 
iS RASPUTIN Rene Futop-MILier 21/- 4 
\ FRANZ SCHUBERT NewMAN FLowER 15/- ‘ 
Me MOSES Epmonp FLEG 12/6 

fs GOETHE Emit Lupwic (two volumes) 42/- | 
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ie and all the best new books. 
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3; JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 
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| e . -s 
| Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
eH 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
cH Telephones: Mayfair 1223, 1224, 1225 
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SIDGWICK and JACKSON Ltd. 


In the “ BIOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS” Series. 
Edited by Prof. J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


The Biology of Spiders 
By THEODORE H. SAVORY, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 16 half-tone plates. 
text. Pp. xx, 380. 





121 illustrations in 
16s. net. 


In the “TEXT-BOOKS OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY” 


Series. 
Edited by Prof. Jutian S. Hux ey. 


Vertebrate Zoology 
By G. R. pe BEER, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 
Demy 8vo. 185 illustrations. Pp. xx, 505. 15s. net. 


Life in Inland Waters 
By KATHLEEN E. CARPENTER. 


Demy 8vo. 12 half-tone plates. 97 illustrations in 
text. Pp. xviii, 260. 12s. net. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


ETHEL SIDGWICK’S New Novel 


The Bells of Shoreditch 


Crown 8vo. 

















7s. 6d. net. 
HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER’S New Play 
His Majesty 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE’S New Play 


The Rag 3s. 6d. net. 
44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





5s. net. 





Crown 8vo. 











THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 





BooKs ON ALL SUBJECTS 


ADVERTISED AND REVIEWED IN 
THIS NUMBER OF “THE NEW 
STATESMAN ” MAY BE INSPECTED 
AT THE LONDON LITERARY LOUNGE. 


STATIONERY: CHRISTMAS CARDS: CALENDARS: 

Messrs. Truslove and Hanson specialise in Bookplates of exclusive 

designs. Visiting Cards, Wedding Stationery, Programmes, etc., 

engraved and printed at shortest notice. Specimens can be had on 
request. 


The Christmas List of Books, also a Catalogue of Christmas Gifts are 
in the press, and will be sent when published, if desired. 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : Gerrard 3277. One door from Bond St. 
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The Medici Society's Autumn Books 
. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 


FORTY-NINE POEMS OF W. H. DAVIES 


Illustrated in Colour and Line by JACYNTH PARSONS, with introduction specially written for 
this Edition by W. H. DAVIES. Demy 8v0. 8/6 net. @ Also 100 Copies Numbered and Signed 
by the Author and Artist, 25 |- net. 

There should be a great demand for this new book of drawings from the young genius whose illustrations to Blake’s “ Songs 
of Innocence” (now in its third edition) last year created so much interest and excitement. She has herself selected the Poems 
in this volume, and has brought to the work of interpreting Mr. Davies’ message all her own fine qualities of understanding com- 
bined with an amazing and growing mastery of colour and line. 


AN ALPHABET OF MAGIC 


Poems by ELEANOR FARFEON. = Tllustrated by MARGARET TARRANT with numerous Pencil 
Drawings. Size 94x63. Price 6/- net. 

A charming book of poems by the author of the ever-green “ Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard,” delightfully illustrated by 
Margaret Tarrant, that most popular of children’s artists. 





we 
FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 


A GLIMPSE OF GREECE ARTISTS « THEIR FRIENDS 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With 42 Illus- IN ENGLAND, 1700-1799 
trations. Demy 8vo, 18 |- net. By WILLIAM T. WHITLEY. — Illustrated 


Here is no ordinary travel book, for to begin with Mr. Size 91 x 63 in Two Volumes. 2/- net 
Hutton is no ordinary traveller, and his compagnon de voyage 94 iti, 4 / 7 
was Norman Douglas. If only for the sake of the writing A volume which should be a standard work on eighteenth 
century life and manners, but despite its learning it is no 


this book should appeal to all lovers of literature, but in y $ 
addition, he gives careful and accurate descriptions of the dull history, but a book full of amusing anecdotes and 
shrewd character studies. It also contains any hitherto 


buildings, details of his route, and in fact just that kind of 
practical information which is so very necessary to the unpublished documents ae the archives of the Royal 
Academy. 


traveller, and more especially to the traveller in Greece. 








SUSSEX IN THE PAST 
By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. With 
8 Coloured Plates by GARNET WOLSELEY. 
F’cap. 4t0, 15 /- net. 
Lady Wolseley really knows and loves Sussex. In the 
present volume she has entered that part of Sussex known 
as the Hundred of Steyning, and starting with the very 
forest settlers she shows us the gradual building up and decay 
of the earliest portion of England known to history. 





BRISTOL PORCELAIN 
By FRANK HURLBUTT. With 8 Colour 
Plates and 56 Half-tones. Demy 4to, 63/- net. 


A comprehensive volume, by an authority whose knowledge 
is profound and based on practical experience. It will 
prove invaluable to the serious collector for whom facts, 
dates, information, references and illustrations, including 
plates in colour from the author’s drawings, have been 
marshalled in the most easily accessible manner. 


Also 


A number of small but charming books of which full particulars will be found in the Society’s Autumn List which may be had 
post free on application 


¥, 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES IN A POPULAR SERIES 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


An attractive series of Travel Books, each one containing some 200 illustrations in photogravure. 
Foolscap 4to. Price 7/6 each. 


THE ARDENNES THE COUNTRY ROUND PARIS 
By CLIVE HOLLAND | By EDMOND PILON 





Already Published 


THE ITALIAN LAKES 
THE DOLOMITES 
MONT BLANC 
VENICE 





BIARRITZ, PAU AND THE BASQUE COUNTRY 
NICE TO EVIAN BY THE ROUTE DES ALPES 
THE LAND OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
TOURAINE AND ITS CHATEAUX 

ROME 


GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
FLANDERS AND HAINAULT 
FLORENCE 

NORMANDY 
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